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Tuey who almost idolize talent, and care little comparatively 
for the persevering devotedness of the humble christian, may 
not perhaps be greatly interested in these. pages. Not that we 
mean to deny to Mr. Walton the possession of intellectual excel- 
lence. He was distinguished for good natural attainments, and 
his acquisitions were more than respectable ; but it has been the 
aim of his biographer to exhibit his piety and the sweet at- 
tractiveness of those virtues which borrow their lustre from the 
example of Christ, rather than to erect a memorial to perpet- 
uate the recollection of those qualities which most often com- 
mand the world’s applause. It is not so much the scholar, or the 
man of genius, intelligence and refinement, who stands promi- 
nent in this record of his life, as the untiring efforts and their 
success of the minister of Jesus. His motto seems to have been, 
“for me to live is Christ ;”? while his closing hours spoke out in 
language such as death-beds like his only can furnish, “to die 
is gain.” It is no easy task to write a biography or memoir, 
~~ as will be generally satisfactory. Friends are apt enough 
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to feel, that all which might have been said has not been, 
while others, ignorant of the worth or character of the subject, 
are no less ready to believe, that his merits have been exag- 
gerated. If the writer is comparatively a stranger, then he is 
unable to depict the man in the intimacy of home and the soci- 
ety of a circle of endeared friends: if a relative, or one who 
shared in his bosom’s secrets, then he has looked upon the 
character and person, as the image was too brightly and strong- 
ly reflected from the mirror of gratified affection, and brought 
out the reminiscences of more private scenes into too great re- 
lief, while the portraiture of the public individual, where the 
community might be a better judge of its accuracy, has been 
touched more lightly, and with less attention. ‘To avoid both 
these difficulties, and find the happy middle track, where uni- 
versal approval awaits the endeavor, seldom falls to the lot of 
any one. .The inequalities of character also often add to the 
difficulty. It is comparatively easy to portray the great out- 
lines, but to catch the nicer shades of feeling in a variety of 
circumstances, which give out the full reality, is no easy task. 

The biography before us is marked with several peculiari- 
ties. It is generally well written, though occasionally we meet 
with inaccuracies of expression. The style is lively and pleas- 
ing ; the reflections judicious, and the exhibition of character 
natural. The digressions are frequent, and numerous anec- 
dotes relating to conversion, revivals, &c. are interspersed 
throughout its pages, adding an additional charm of felicitous 
illustration to the detail of incidents and opinions. It is a work . 
suited to the exigencies of the present time, when there seems 
to be a needless shrinking, even in good men, from acknowledg- E 
ing with favor the blessed effects of God’s Spirit, manifested in 
revivals of religion. 

The first thing with which we are struck on opening the 
volume, and commencing the perusal of the records of Walton’s 
early life and condition, is the marked display of sovereign grace 
which he exhibited. It is usual in almost all instances of dis- 
tinguished piety, to trace the germ of it, under God, to parental 
influence and example, but it was not so in the case of Walton. 
No father bore him in the arms of faith by dedication to a cov- 
enant keeping God. No family altar summoned him day by 
day to listen to that father’s earnest supplications for the grace ¢ 
of Christ to rest upon him. No mother breathed over his * 
cradle and childhood, the hallowed name of his Redeemer, 
and taught his lisping tongue to utter the words of praise ; 
for they who should have led him to an inviting Savior, were 
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themselves strangers to the power of the Spirit of lifé. It 
was not till his seventeenth year, that he heard the voice of 
prayer in family worship by a pious uncle. His father had 
early, fallen a victim to intemperance, and within the precincts 
of a tavern he himself had grown up, surrounded by sensual 
indulgence and every bad example. They who should -have 
been foremost to counsel, with an eye of watchful guardianship 
ever bent on him, were heedless as himself of the claims of 
heaven, and no one cared for his soul. But though thus ex- 
posed to the thousand evil influences about him, there was an 
eye which kept him in view, and there was an arm which was 
thrown around him, to save him from the power of the great 
destroyer. More than once his life was most remarkably pre- 
served, and the natural result of such associations as those with 
which he was constantly mingling, were prevented from being 
fully realized. God had a work for him to do; he was yet to 
be a brand plucked from the fire, to become a burning and 
shining light in the church of Christ. Who that reads the 
life of Walton, but must acknowledge a superintending Provi- 
dence. But we are forgetting ourselves. Our readers have not 
been told the details of his early history. We will therefore 
hasten and place them in view—sketching the outline of his 
life, as presented to us in this volume, and adding such reflec- 
tions as occur to ourselves. We do it with a melancholy inter- 
est; we remember the man, as many of our readers probably 
do; for our pages have heretofore borne an impress of his mind 
and heart, in more than one rich contribution from his pen. We 
shall gather without reserve from the materials his biographer 
has afforded, sometimes using our own, and sometimes his lan- 
guage, as may seem best suited to our purpose. ‘The incidents 
related of his earlier life are but few, and they may have been 
such as his friend chose to let sleep in the oblivion which rest- 
ed upon them, rather than to expose them more fully to the 
gaze of the world. 

“ William C. Walton was born in Hanover County, Va. on 
the 4th day of Nov. 1793.” His father, of whom he was an 
only child, was a blacksmith, and also kept a tavern, about 
thirty two miles from the city of Richmond, till the spring of 
1803, when, in consequence of perplexity in his affairs, he re- 
moved to Hardy County, near Moorefield. At the age of thir- 
teen, Walton was left, a fatherless boy. The early victim of 
intemperance, (for the parent died at the age of thirty eight, ) 
no pure and healthful influence could have been exerted by 
him, although the sad story is dismissed in a few lines. He 
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seems to have been a man of more than common mind, and, 
by the force of his natural talents, to have risen above his cir- 
cumstances, and gained a respectable position in society. Alas, 
that the withering grasp of the monster, who with such fear- 
ful rapidity has cast down from the high elevation of hope 
so many sons and daughters of promise, should have been upon 
him! Some lingerings of conscience seem to have led him 
to warn his child against profaneness, and such was the effect 
of the admonition, and the threatening of chastisement, that 
the boy was saved from the vile practice. What might not 
have been the bright period of his childhood and youth, had 
the same lips too taught him the evil of all sin, and a consist- 
ent example won him to the early practice of every virtue. We 
wonder not that he early entered into the spirit of dancing and 
other amusements, when we are told the state of the people 
around him. Barbecues, hunting, dancing, racing, drinking, 
and gambling, occupied a great portion of their time, and con- 
stituted their chief source of enjoyment. Breathing such an 
atmosphere, it is more a matter of amazement to us, that with 
every breath he drew not in corruption, and became hardened 
in the ways of the transgressor. So would it have been, but 
that he was already marked out in the designs of a gracious 
God, as a chosen vessel to bear his name to many, who, with 
greater advantages for learning, were far more ignorant and sin- 


ful. The same power that could stay the maddened Saul of 


Tarsus, and bring him, a humble disciple, among the very peo- 
ple towards whom he had bent his way, filled with threaten- 
ings and slaughter, knew how to guide on another servant 
through the mazy paths of temptation, so that he did not utterly 
fall into the snare of Satan. Let any one, who doubts the spe- 
cial interposition of Providence, read the story of Walton’s early 
days, and then learn what he became in his pious faithfulness, 
as an embassador of Christ, and he must see, that longer to 
doubt were indeed impious. Frequent were the instances, 
which occurred in his early life, in which he barely escaped 
death from threatened dangers. ‘On one occasion, by a very 
marked interposition of the good providence of God, at the 
moment of making a false step, near the open door of the sec- 
ond story of a building, instead of falling headlong to the earth, 
and being instantly killed, or maimed ‘for life, his feet struck 
the rounds of a ladder, to which, by clinging also with his 
hands, he was mercifully preserved. Oni another occasion, he 
endeavored to provoke that noble, but sometimes fierce animal, 
the horse, to make use of his natural weapons of defense, and 
narrowly escaped a severe, if not a fatal kick.” 
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Subsequently, also, “he was attacked with a severe illness, 
from which there was at the time, but little expectation of his 
recovery. For some days he lay ina state of insensibility, being 
nearly unconscious of what was going on around him. Being 
destitute of the aid of a physician, it seemed as if the hand of 
God was immediately-stretched out to impart efficiency to the 
unaided efforts of nature, to recover the expiring energies of the 
system. As the process of recovery commenced, it was to him 
like life from the dead. He was raised indeed, but with enfee- 
bled health, and without the enjoyment of that vigor of body 
and that elasticity of spirits, which indicate a thorough exemp- 
tion from disease.” For his moral renovation, too, he was at 
last unexpectedly brought under the operation of means suited 
to awaken his conscience and reach his heart. In amanuscript 
left by him, he says, of his first religious instruction : 


‘“'The only religious instruction I received, was from an old negro 
woman belonging to the family, who professed to be a christian, but who 
probably was mistaken; for she was very inconsistent. I would how- 
ever hope she was sincere, though extremely ignorant. I remember 
hearing her, and a little daughter of her’s, who nursed me, sometimes 
talk of Heaven and Hell, and the day of Judgment, and I remember 
sometimes at the close of the day, while looking towards the west, I have 
felt very solemn in thinking of the world’s coming to an end.”’ p. 17. 


About this time also, when he was seventeen years of age, 
he first attended family worship. The fact is thus stated: 


‘ About the time of which we have been speaking, an Uncle of Wal- 
ton, a professing Christian, residing in Louisa County, Virginia, in jour- 
neying to the vicinity of Richmond, stopped and spent a night in the 
family. Before retiring to rest, at his instance, the family were assem- 
bled for the purpose of worshipping God. The pious Uncle sang and 
prayed. ‘This was the first time William Walton, then seventeen years 
of age, ever attended family worship. The very novelty of the thing 
made some impression on his mind, but there is reason to believe that 
as a holy exercise, recognizing the government of God and the media- 
tion of Jesus Christ, it was by the divine blessing productive of spiritual 
effects on the mind, predisposed to serious and anxious thought. On 
the return of this Uncle, a proposal was made that William should ac- 
company him to his home, and spend some time with him, but it was 
never carried into execution. A casual expression of the old colored 
woman at that time also affected him; she suggesting as a reason why 
he should go, that “‘ he would perhaps become a Christian,” not seeming 
to think it possible such a thing should take place at home. The fail- 
ure of this visit was a great disappointment to William.’ p. 18. 
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During this period he was attending different schools, where 
though the course of instruction was extremely limited, he made 
a good proficiency in his studies, was distinguished for his 
correct moral deportment, and won the affections of his instruc- 
tors. His biographer in speaking of his conduct says—‘“ It 
should be recorded to the credit of his moral character, and as a 
reminiscence of his good moral behavior, in the giddy and 
dangerous season of childhood and youth, that neither from 
parent, teacher, nor any one else, did he ever receive corporeal 
punishment.” <A sprightly boy and of a kind and amiable dis- 
position, he appears to have been a general favorite, and in the 
distribution of public honors, he ranked the very first—for while 
other boys had but two pieces to exhibit he was allotted four. 
His memory was ready and retentive and his varied talents were 
brought into exercise. Among these may be mentioned a taste 
for vocal music. “The teacher gave to each scholar a tune, to 
be learned, raised and sung by him independently of the rest.” 
When any particular tune ‘pleased him, on his way to and from 
school “he would make the woods and fields re-echo with its 
notes.” It was at this point of his life, that another and impor- 
tant change took place in his situation, and he went forth from 
home to try his fortunes in the wide world. How successful 
he was will be seen as we proceed : 


‘A gentleman from Frankfort, in Hampshire County, having heard 
that Mrs. Walton desired to dispose of some property, came to see her 
on that business. ‘To this stranger, young William ventured to show 
his manuscript books, in which, according to the custom of the schools, 
he had kept a neat transcript of all that he had done in Arithmetic, and 
the other branches of study, which had engaged his attention. The 
stranger was pleased, and being asked whether he knew of any mer- 
chant who wanted aclerk, he replied in the affirmative. Soon after 
his return home, Mrs. W. received a note from the brother-in-law of this 
gentleman, Mr. P , of Frankfort, requesting that William might be 
sent down to him. ‘This request was readily complied with, and in the 
employment of this gentleman, through many temptations, he continued 
for two years. He was pleased with his business, attentive to all his 
duties, and with great promptitude, not only obeyed the directions, but 
anticipated the wishes of his employer. By the probity of his character 
and the assiduity of his conduct, he won the entire confidence of Mr. 
P , who at length confided to him the most difficult portions of his 
business, leaving his most intricate accounts to be settled by the young 
clerk. During the second year, besides the business of the store, Wil- 
liam transacted the affairs of the Post Office, his principal having been 
appointed Post Master. When the year was ‘concluded and the time of 
separation came, the merchant wept. Perhaps no more affecting trib- 
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ute to the fidelity of his clerk could be rendered. A more substantial 
one, however, was rendered in the offer which he made, to take William 
into partnership with himself, and establish him in business eighteen 
miles from Frankfort.’ p. 21. 


Here temptations thickened around him. His employer was 
not a virtuous man, and but that the Lord was watching over 
him, and by him was he kept and sustained, ruin must have be- 
fallen him. His own words tell the trials of his virtue: 


‘“'There was not a Christian in the place, so far as I knew; while 
gambling, drinking, horse racing, fighting, profane swearing and lewd- 
ness were so common as to excite no surprise. My employer himself 
was addicted to all these vices, and they were not considered disreputa- 
ble. He has had a gambling party in his counting room, where I slept, 
all night! Sometimes he would take me as his partner.”’ p. 22. 


His biographer adds : 


‘Of his achievements in still baser and more disgusting scenes of ini- 
quity, he was very communicative to his young and guileless clerk, as 
also were certain young men of the place, w ho gloried in their shame. 
If the reader wonders he did not fall into these snares of the devil, so 
did Walton. He said he believed they were spread for his ruin, but 
“‘the accounts they gave of the effects of their wicked practices upon 
themselves made me afraid to venture upon that dangerous ground.” 
* * * * “Much of his leisure time was passed in the society of 
refined and virtuous females, where decency of manners and purity of 
morals of course met with an appreving smile, and where vice should 
ever meet the indignant rebuke which its meanness and vileness de- 
serve.’ p. 22. 


Walton himself traces it, however, mainly to a higher cause. 
‘The Granp cause” he says ‘of my preservation from ruin 
was the secret, invisible hand of God which kept me back, 
when every possible bad influence that the world and the devil 
could exert, seemed to combine for my destruction.” 

While at Frankfort, he heard one sermon from a Methodist 
minister. It is probable, that in such a place seldom did a ser- 

vant of God pass that way ; for in the midst of a community so 
openly vicious, and so entirely regardless of God, little encour- 
agement could there be to invite them to the sanctuary and the 
house of prayer. Whatever may have been the cause, yet it is 
a striking fact in the history of one who himself became so suc- 
cessful a preacher of the gospel, that it was not till his sixteenth 
year he ever heard a sermon. ‘‘ One expression in it seized on 
his memory :—‘I don’t want to see you go to hell.’” No strong 
impression, however, seems to have been made upon him, for he 
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continued as before, unreconciled to God. He seems to have 
devoted himself to elegant literature, and his aim was to im- 
prove himself in the art of conversation, which he sought to 
accomplish by treasuring up, in a little book, expressions and 
thoughts, to be brought out into use as occasions and opportu- 
nities might require or allow. This he persisted in, notwith- 
standing the ridicule with which he met from young compan- 
ions, who are ever apt enough to throw obstacles in the way of 
those who endeavor to surpass them in what is useful or attract- 
ive. Walton was not, however, always thus to escape the ar- 
rows of the Spirit. 'The way was preparing for a messenger 
whose voice was to reach the soul dead in trespasses and sins, 
and call it forth to newness of spirit and life. In this, too, we 
may still recognize the providential leadings of the same divine 
hand which had been ever near him. His mother having re- 
moved to the vicinity of Winchester, where resided a daughter, 
a wish was expressed by this sister, that he would come to that 
place and reside. On inquiry, he found a situation in the store 
of a respectable merchant of that place, and an elder in the 
Presbyterian church. Here it was, that the Spirit of God found 
him, and, by his repeated strivings, brought the rebel to bow at 
the cross of Christ. It is interesting to trace the operations of 
this divine agent in the circumstances in which Walton was 
placed. ‘There is much to make us admire and adore,—much 
to encourage the christian in his labors for the salvation of oth- 
ers, and much, too, to lead the impenitent to tremble lest he fail 
of the grace of God. Had that grace then left him, the re- 
deemed spirit now in glory might never have joined in the 
songs of rapturous praise. No one can read the biographer’s ac- 
count of this period without feeling, that its subject was indeed 
‘a brand plucked from the fire, to become a burning and a shi- 
ning light.” 


‘Mr. Walton, being now in the family of a Presbyterian elder, went 
regularly to church, an event of which he says: “It was something 
new and strange for me to be at church; but I never received any 
solemn impression, until on the evening of the first of January, 1811], 
Dr. Hill read a discourse of Samuet Davies, on the text, ‘ This year 
thou shalt die.’ My attention was arrested by the striking considera- 
tions contained in that discourse, and several times during the reading 
of it, I almost resolved to begin immediately to seek salvation. And if 
at the close of the service, serious persons had been invited to remain 
for conversation and prayer, the probability is, that I should that night 
have been converted. But the assembly was dismissed, and I soon min- 
gled with the society of those, who dissipated all my seriousness. The 
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impression was entirely gone the next day.” * * * * Again the Spi- 
rit of God returned to the bosom of the rebel, and whispered, 7T'his ts 
the way, walk ye in it; but while he resolved he would be a christian, 
the resolution disappeared, like the morning vapor, before the breath of 
temptation.’ pp. 25, 26. 


A ball now intervened, and the consequence was, he deferred 
the work of attending to his soul’s concerns, in order that he 
might enjoy this pastime. Still the Spirit lingered with him, 
and still did he struggle against its pleadings, by sinning yet 
more and more daringly. ‘“ He secretly played cards on the 
sabbath, in the counting-room of his employer,” although con- 
science uttered its reproaches, and his days and hours were em- 
bittered by its solemn warnings : 


“On the evening of that sabbath, he strolled to the Methodist meet- 
ing, rather to pass away the evening than to obtain any spiritual benefit. 
Mr. Wall, an aged, local Methodist preacher, occupied the pulpit. His 
venerable appearance, his simplicity of manner, his apparent singleness 
of purpose, and intense sincerity and earnestness of soul, while deliver- 
ing his high message, arrested the attention of Walton. * * * * ‘The 
truth flashed upon his conscience with an electric force and rapidity. 
His head dropped upon his breast, as if it had been transfixed by some 
mortal shaft. An arrow from the Spirit’s bow was indeed quivering in 
his heart, and he burst forth into supplications for mercy, “ Lord, have 
mercy upon me, and pardon all that is past, and enable me to do better 
Sor the future.” Fearful that he should lose the awful impressions now 
concentrating on his mind, he ran from the church to the counting- 
room for the purpose of seeking solitude. * * * * He continued for 
a long time in a sitting posture, pleading with God for mercy. But the 
ear of Heaven seemed closed against his entreaties. He retired to bed, 
but not to rest. He now understood the meaning of the passage, “‘ The 
wicked are like the troubled sea when it cannot rest ;” and of that other 
in juxtaposition, “ ‘There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” 
Peace had fled his bosom. The law asserted its claims. He could not 
satisfy them. The law thundered its penalty. He could not endure it. 
It demanded a perfect righteousness. He could not, as he supposed, 
find such a thing in the universe. Conscience loaded him with re- 
proaches. He felt they were just. ‘The innumerable iniquities of his 
heart and life rose in dark array. His spirits sunk under the terrors of 
the spectacle. He continued praying on his bed, for he was afraid to 
go to sleep, lest he should awake in hell! 

In the morning he entered the store as usual, but with a diseased and 
restless mind. How could he attend to the small concerns of this world, 
when eternal interests so imperatively demanded his attention? He 
leaned on the counter and prayed. As yet he was not brought to his 
knees. * * By the following Sabbath, (after the lapse of a week,) he 
succeeded, on his return from divine service at night, in bringing his 
knees to the floor. His friend and companion had returned with him, 
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and being in the same room, prevented him as usual from praying on 
the bed. While sitting on it, a violent struggle commenced in his 
mind. He tried to pray, but was not satisfied with his performance, 
feeling all the time that it was his duty to go on his knees, and pour out 
the sorrows of a broken heart at the foot of the cross. But his obstinacy 
prevailed.’ pp. 26—28. 


But for this reluctance to seek, in humble supplication, the 
offended Creator, he was doomed to experience the sharp re- 
proaches of an awakened conscience. His heart was yet un- 
humbled ; he was spurning from himself the kind and inviting 
Savior. His views of religion were evidently most defective. 
He seems to have felt, that he was to be a sort of passive recipi- 
ent of grace, without any special concurrence of his own to ren- 
der it effectual. 'Thus it is said, “He besought the Lord to 
grant him repentance, and to enable him to resolve on a life of 
holiness and devotedness to his service. He seemed somewhat 
humbled, and felt a kind of peace, but was sensible, that he was 
not sufficiently penitent for his opposition to the government of 
30d.” Mr. Walton, afterwards, referring to his experience at 
this period, says: 


** Among the first books I read, was ‘The Garden of the Soul,’ a 
Roman Catholic book, but I did not then know it. I began to read 
some of the duties of a christian, which appeared to be opposed to my 
inclination. I saw, in some measure, the folly of attempting to con- 
tinue in ignorance of my duty, in the presence of a heart-searching God, 
but was tempted to do so, but do not recollect that 1 omitted any thing 
in consequence of this temptation.” ’ p. 29. 


His biographer, describing the feelings and incidents of the 
same time, informs us: 


‘The next book which fell in his way was Hervey’s Dialogues be- 
tween Theron and Aspasio. With this he was much delighted. He 
became inspired with a kind of false love for some undefinable Being. 
In contemplating the picture of the love and sufferings of Jesus Christ, 
as drawn by Hervey’s fervid pencil, he was enraptured; his affec- 
tions were wrought up to a very intense degree of excitement, and 
he could pray with a fluency that seemed almost inexhaustible. He 
could with difficulty, however, begin to pray, until his mind caught 
the spirit of one of those glowing passages. All this time he was 
looking for some very striking demonstration of divine power in his 
conversion. On reaching that part of the book where Aspasio visits 
Theron to establish him in evangelical religion, he expected to ex- 
perience an extraordinary change. By the most earnest and impor- 
tunate supplications, he endeavored to constrain the Lord to convert 
him. For this purpose he would protract them to a great length, even 
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till he was in danger of fainting from exhaustion. Rolling his eyes to- 
wards heaven, in this expecting attitude he would passively wait for the 
blessing to descend. He had heard of persons continuing all night in 
prayer; he admired sucha reach of devotional achievément, and almost 
determined to imitate it, especially as by so doing, he thought he should 
accomplish his object, but did not execute any resolution of this sort. 
About this time, (owing probably to the mental excitement he had un- 
dergone,) he was frequently seized in the night with the cramp, a thing 
to which he was by no means subject. He fancied it to be a token that 
he should rise and pray. Accordingly, he obeyed the intimation for a 
few nights, but at length his love of sleep prevailing over this artificial 
sense of duty, he preferred the pleasures of undisturbed repose to the 
self-denial of those vigils, which conscience, like a hard task-master, was 
enjoining upon him. ‘The consequence of this first omission was, that 
the succeeding day was one of remorse and self-reproach. Many of its 
hours were already spent, before he could satisfy himself that he had 
repented. Relief came’on the adoption of the resolution never again 
to disobey such a call, but the resolution itself had no more firmness 
than the gossamer thread. He did, indeed, several times afterwards, 
arise in deep night, and spend a season in prayer, but more, as he con- 
fessed, to hush the clamors of conscience, than to-indulge the overflow- 
ings of a devotional heart.’ pp. 29, 30. 


We have been more full in our transcripts from this part of Wal- 
ton’s life, as it is interesting to trace the progress of feeling while 
under conviction, in one who was afterwards so distinguished in 
revivals of religion. Several thoughts have suggested them- 
selves to us, in perusing this record of his experience, which we 
will now familiarly present, instead of drawing them out in 
form. ‘The effect of early religious instruction, or the want of 
it, in modifying religious experience in those under anxiety of 
mind, is most obvious. Had his views of truth been right ; 
had he been acquainted with that word of life which in so many 
Ways urges upon the sinner’s conscience its claims of repent- 
ance and faith, as duties to be done ; had the fact so clearly set 
forth in the scriptures, that we must strive to enter into the 
strait gate, been impressed upon his mind, we should not have 
found him described as passively waiting for the blessing to de- 
scend. ‘The powers given him by his benevolent Creator, 
would have been quickened to obey the command of Heaven, 
or he would have felt, that should he perish, he only was in the 
fault. 

Clear and discriminating views of divine truth exert a pow- 
erful influence in rescuing their subject from a listless state of 
reliance upon extraneous agency. Nor, in saying this, are we 
denying the proper office of the Holy Spirit. We believe in 
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the necessity and appropriate work of this divine agent, as much 
as any one can do; but then we entertain no such opinion as 
makes man a mere recipient, for the whole tenor of the gospel is 
against it. It is only while in the exercise of his own active 
powers, that the sinner’s will is bowed, and he becomes the 
subject of heavenly grace. Another thing suggested by the 
experience of Walton, as above detailed, is the union of various 
instrumental agencies in securing the result of conversion. 
Presbyterian and Methodist preaching both bore their parts in 
Walton’s conviction, while a Roman Catholic work also lent its 
aid in influencing his mind. It will doubtless be a subject of no 
small surprise and admiration in another world, to trace out the 
union of agencies in securing the salvation of the converted. 
This thought most naturally urges on us the duty of cherishing 
a spirit of candor and charity in judging of other denominations, 
so far as a strict regard to truth and obedience to God will permit. 
Errors of doctrine, and grievous ones too, as well as errors in 
practice, may exist even in evangelical sects; but it should ever 
be remembered, that with all these deficiencies, which mar the 
beauty and excellency of Christ’s visible church, still there is 
no evangelical church but contains in its bosom the elemental 
truths, by believing which, through sanctification of the Spirit, 
men may not be made wise unto salvation. Perhaps some warm- 
hearted Methodist or Baptist, or some serious-minded Episcopa- 
lian, is brought in contact with a sinner awakened under the 
preaching of a Congregationalist or Presbyterian. ‘Their rea- 
sonings or persuasives, the calls of the gospel or the denuncia- 
tions of the law as they proclaim them, fall upon his ear, and 
he goes away more deeply convicted ; and so a variety of in- 
strumentalities is around him, by which, under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, he becomes reconciled to God. When the 
whole train of causes is fully known, he may be compelled to 
acknowledge, that, such was the ordering of Divine Providence, 
had any one of these instrumentalities been absent, or in some 
other place of its action, he would never have forsaken his sins 
and cordially surrendered his soul to Christ. ‘These thoughts, 
even as possibilities, and much more as rendered probable by 
cases on record, inculcate on all consistent charity and brotherly 
love. 

But to resume the thread of our narrative. As the season for 
communion in the Presbyterian church was now approaching, 
Walton felt himself called to close self-examination. He seems 
to have been much agitated in mind as to the course which it 
was proper for him to pursue. He knew it was his duty to pro- 
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fess Christ before men; but his youth, trembling fears as to the 
stability of his faith, and a dread of the world, were all present 
to deter him. He would have unburdened his soul to his pas- 
tor, but he was afraid. No kind friend marked him and led 
him on to uncover the desires of his heart. His mother shared 
in the secret of his feelings, but she was both incompetent and 
careless to encourage him. Ignorant as he was of the rules of 
the church, he was purposing to go forward, without examina- 
tion, to participate in the ordinance. Long and painful were the 
struggles through which he passed. On his way to the sanctu- 
ary, While aiding the elder to convey the communion vessels, 
he sought, though unsuccessfully, again to relieve his mind. 
But his spirit was pressed within him, and as they returned he 
made one more effort, and opened his heart to his employer. 
They called on the pastor, and, after examination, he was ad- 
mitted to the privilege he so much coveted. Still, however, 
he did not feel that glow of love and gratitude, and those deep 
emotions of penitence, which he thought must accompany a 
proper faith in Christ. But when mingling with his fellow- 
christians in the scene of that memorial, and with the pledges 
of dying love before him, the glory of the crucified Redeemer 
of men, and his all-sufficiency, became apparent, and his heart 
dilated with a stronger and before unfelt happiness. His mind 
was now tranquil for a time, though the tempter soon began to 
disturb him with doubts respecting the more difficult doctrines 
of revealed truth. Among these were predestination and its 
kindred topics. We cannot wonder, that on the untaught mind 
of Walton, characterized as it also was with strong native good 
sense, these doctrines, coming as they might have “done i in their 
most offensive shapes, should have wrought no little perplexity. 
With a tender conscience, and trembling lest he should be re- 

jecting the declarations of God, yet struggling in his mind with 
a natural repugnance against the statements by which the sim- 
ple truths were clothed and set forth, he felt all the painful agi- 
tations of the young and unlearned convert. Walton was not 
aman to be satisfied with the mere assertions of uninspired 
men. ‘'T’o the plain asseverations of God’s word he was ready 
to yield an unhesitating belief. His reason, however, he knew 
was given him by the same Being from whom he held that rev- 

elation on whose pages he fixed the eye of faith to learn his 
duty, and this noble talent was never meant to be buried. 
‘These were subjects within the scope of its legitimate exercise, 
nor ought he, as one accountable for his opinions, to refuse the 
proper investigation. It was in such a way, that he now felt 
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and acted, and this course, doubtless, had not a little influence 
in preparing him to become so useful as a preacher of divine 
truth. 

A number of interesting particulars are related of this period 
of his life. At the outset of his serious impressions, we are in- 
formed, his thoughts were turned to the ministry. Yet, so little 
was he acquainted with the conditions of entrance upon this 
office, he did not know “that any person ever received a liberal 
education for the purpose.” He now gave up all thoughts of a 
partnership with his employer, which he had before in view, 
and left himself to the disposal of Providence. This step, with 
many, would have been hazardous. But the leading hand was 
before him, and he had not mistaken the voice which was ur- 
ging him to his appropriate sphere of duty. His biographer 
thus narrates the course of events: 





























* While in this expecting attitude, he was invited by Dr. Hill, of Win- 
chester, to his house, and there received from that gentleman a proposal 
that he should be educated by the Presbytery of Winchester, with a view 
to the holy ministry! This was a very agreeable surprise. ‘To this pro- 
posal he of course gave his solemn consideration. In the mean time he 
consulted his mother, who at first opposed, but at length acquiesced in 
his views. 

But how should he ever summon sufficient resolution to perform pub- 
lic ministerial duties, when oppressed with such diffidence? Scarcely 
had he courage ‘o ask a blessing at meals, much less to conduct family 
worship. On various occasions, when visiting his friends, conscience 
pressed him sore to “take up his cross,” as it is sometimes absurdly ex- 
pressed ; that is, to pray with them, (surely no cross to the christian.) 
Fear too often prevailed against his resolution, until at length, visiting 
his mother previously to his final departure to ‘the scene of his studies, 
he felt it unbecoming any longer to yield to a timidity, which would gain 
strength by indulgence. Night came, and with it great agitation. 
Should he be ashamed to confess Christ before the mother that bore him? 
He went out, and prayed earnestly that he might know what was his 
duty, and that he might receive strength to perform it. He returned 
still undecided, and at length resolved to retire without praying, when 
his sister asked him to lead in family worship! ‘This removed every 
difficulty. He promptly engaged in singing and prayer, and succeeded 
beyond his expectation. He continued to discharge the duties of family 
worship while he remained at his mother’s house, and the next week 
took a final leave of her.’ pp. 35, 36. 


Walton was naturally timid, and he was one who might be 
expected to shrink from the public execution of duty. But 
with the growth of his piety, he gathered increased moral cour- 
age, and habit gave him unwonted power; so that he finally 
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became as much distinguished for decision of character and holy 
boldness in the cause of Christ, as he had been for a retiring 
dread of the world. “Though among the most modest and re- 
tiring of men, he did not fear the face of a fellow-being, when 
charged with a message of God to his soul.” Instances of his 
faithfulness even at this early period of his christian life, are re- 
corded in these memoirs, and the results will be fully known 
only in eternity. He was directed by the presbytery who had 
taken him under their care, to Hampden Sydney College, at 
Prince Edward. ‘“ Accordingly, in the autumn of 1811, he re- 
paired to that institution with a firm resolution, as well to culti- 
vate the graces of christian living, as to seek attainments in 
human learning.” His biographer well observes, that progress 
in one is by no means inconsistent with the same in the other, 
as the records of the scholar, graced by the names of Mar- 
tyn and Howe, Boerhaave, Edwards, and many others, may 
show : 


‘On the twenty-second of October, the Presbytery of Winchester, 
then sitting at Fredericksburg, examined the candidate under their care, 
in the languages, in the sciences, and in theology. Being satisfied with 
his attainments, and his qualifications for the work which he sought, 
and especially his capabilities of attainment, they proceeded to license 
him to preach the gospel. He preached his T'rial Sermon on this oc- 
casion from Psalm ciii. 1: Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 
within me, bless his holy name, and forget not all his benefits. Speaking 
of this important event, he says: “‘ Although I was far from feeling as 
I ought to have felt on such an occasion, yet my exercises were on the 
whole comfortable, and I hope profitable. I felt my unworthiness of a 
place among the ministers of Jesus Christ. I was much afraid that I 
should disgrace the sacred office. I felt sensibly and still feel my in- 
competency to the discharge of the duties of a minister. I know that 
nothing but genuine fervent piety can make me a good preacher. This 
I am resolved to seek. I wish to be completely devoted to my Redeem- 
er.”’ pp. 63, 64. 


The interval, as appears from the records of his diary, was 
marked by a variety of feeling. His journal contains a set 
of resolutions in his eighteenth year, mostly derived from Dod- 
dridge and Edwards, and is interspersed with deep confessions 
of guilt, self-abhorrence, lamentations over coldness, weakness, 
and unworthiness. At times, also, like many other eminent 
christians, in the earlier periods of their christian feeling, he was 
distressed with temptations and doubts. Still he sought in many 
ways to be useful, and in some instances his efforts were blest 
to the salvation of others. Among these earlier attempts, 
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‘Under date Jan. 17, 1813, he speaks of a “ society formed for the 
education of the blacks,” at which he exhorted, though embarrassed by 
the presence of the whites. It was very natural for him to take so ex- 
alted and impressive a theme, as that in the twenty-seventh chapter of 


66 


‘Matthew, in reference to which, he says, that he “ expatiated on the 
sufferings of Christ, which was the subject that first roused my attention 
to religion,” adding with solemn emphasis, “iT 1s DIFFICULT TO FEEL 
THE WORTH OF THE SOUL.”’ pp. 49, 50. 


His seasons of self-examination were frequent ; but his views 
on many subjects appear to be much more crude than they 
afterwards became. He was evidently in some danger of spirit- 
ual pride. His peculiar amiableness, united with many attrac- 
tions of manner, secured for him the approval of numbers who 
came in contact -with him; and no wonder, that a heart so ope- 
rated upon should feel itself sometimes drawn away by the 
seductive influence of flattery, especially when the praise so 
spoken came from the lips of the lovely and of the gentler sex. 
We would quote from his diary here, but for the fear, that we 
should so trench upon our remaining space, as would oblige us 
to omit portions we design to give from the maturer periods 
of his life. Its pages, however, evince, that he was becoming 
daily more acquainted with his own heart, and the subtilties of 
the great adversary. At times he was very unhappy, and at 
others rejoicing. He was gradually acquiring that experience 
and gathering those stores of practical wisdom, which so well 
qualified him afterwards to detect the fallacy of the presuming, 
and to encourage the humble, contrite, and trembling, as well 
as to counsel the established and faithful. ‘This is a species of 
knowledge which books alone cannot furnish. Intercourse with 
the world, and habits of usefulness among our fellow-men, are 
necessary, to secure that tact of judgment, and that practical 
adaptation of the truth to the wants of men, which marks the 
successful preacher and pastor. Part of this period was spent 
in North Carolina, where he attended numerous meetings, and 
his labors were blest, though, as he learned on his return, his 
deportment was sometimes wanting in that humility which 
becomes a youthful christian and a candidate for the sacred 
office. On this account, he received a timely rebuke from 
an older friend, which gave new occasion for the exhibition of 
that frankness and simplicity of character which ever distin- 
guished him. Another extraordinary case of preservation from 
imminent danger also belongs to this period : 


‘Returning from Winchester, Mr. Walton met with an incident, 
which had nearly deprived him of life. Descending a hill, beyond 
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Hand’s Ferry, the horse he was driving, being suddenly frightened, ran 
furiously down the descent, and as there was a deep rut on one side of 
the road, and a clump of trees on the other, his fate seemed suspended, 
as it were, between this Scylla and Charybdis,—instant destruction on 
one side or the other seeming certain. With the calmness of a chris- 
tian, he made up his mind to die. After the carriage had been whirled 
about a hundred yards, the left wheel was precipitated into the rut, 
dashing him to the ground, and snapping asunder the axletree, as if it 
had been of the texture of a tender reed, while the disengaged wheel 
ran over his back and head, and would have completed the work of de- 
struction, had not those parts of his body providentially escaped the 
stroke of the axletree, and the fury of the horse’s feet. His head was 
somewhat injured, but his arm was cut in several places, besides being 
severely bruised, and some of his ribs nearly broken. ‘‘ How I es- 
caped,” says he, “I am utterly at a loss to know, without believing that 
those everlasting arms which uphold the universe, and direct and con- 
trol all events, protected me. I am astonished that I was not mangled 
and bruised, yea, killed on the spot. But thanks be to God, who has 
lengthened out my space for making my calling and election sure. I 
have since felt sensibly that I am not my own, and been more disposed 
to devote myself unreservedly to the service of God than ever before. 
I have seen clearly the vanity of every thing under the sun, the ab- 
solute necessity of being always prepared to meet my God in judgment. 
May He sanctify this, and all the dispensations of his providence to 
me.”’ pp. 56, 57. 


The youthful preacher was popular, and we are not surprised 
to learn, that, situated as he was, flattered and caressed, he suf- 
fered his affections to become enlisted by the attractions which 
surrounded him. His biographer but just mentions an incident 
that took place, which might have exercised an important influ- 
ence on his character : 


‘During the present year, an attachment was formed between Mr. 
Walton and a young lady, which occupied much of his time and 
thoughts, and at length, in consequence of parental objections, was dis- 
solved by mutual consent. He was still pursuing his studies at the in- 
stitution, and in his journal frankly acknowledges the evil effects of 
cherishing this attachment. “I addressed her, but I am now disposed 
to think I was wrong in doing so at so early a period. I was too hasty. 
I did not wait, as I ought to have done, for the Lord to make the path 
of duty entirely plain, and I have suffered severely for my precipitancy.” 
Like many other rash engagements of a similar character, it was no 
doubt broken up by a kind and vigilant Providence. 

He writes in March, “ has occupied my affections and my 
thoughts in too great a degree, and thus I have been brought to neglect, 
more than usual, devout meditation, self-examination, &c. I feel now 
determined, with divine assistance, to be more engaged in religion, and 
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to seek those real and lasting enjoyments which flow from the presence 
of God.” He afterwards speaks of this as a ‘‘ miserable affair.”’ p. 70. 





It was not long, however, before the wound was healed ; for 
in the month of May, 1816, he was married to a lady of his 
choice, who still survives him, a bereaved widow with her or- 
phan family. Of her he says at this time: 



























‘“*T view her as the dear object that a merciful God has selected for 
me, to comfort and bless the remnant of my days. May we both be 
entirely devoted to his service, and made instrumental in promoting the 
kingdom of our blessed Redeemer.”’ p. 77. 


A somewhat amusing anecdote occurs in this part of his me- 
moirs, in a letter from a fellow student and companion in the 
ministry : 


*“You know I went to J last winter, and delivered four dis- 
courses. Well, as I was on my way there, Saturday before last, I met 
a black man on the road. He asked me if my name was B On 
my answering in the affirmative, he must needs shake hands, and chat 
awhile: ‘ Why, massa,’ said he, ‘ you russeled the people when you was 
here before.’ ‘ Russeled?’ replied I, hoping he would make use of an- 
other word, for I confess I did not know what he meant. ‘ Yes,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ you russeled the people. You come too close on ’em. You 
said de best way to try if de tree be sound, is, take a stick and knock 
’em.’ A tree being fortunately at hand, he gave me a practical illustra- 
tion of his meaning. After telling me, ‘as for him he loved plain 
preaching,’ we took leave of each other. I began to fear I had offended 
the people here also, and now my usefulness was at an end. But I was 
soon very agreeably undeceived ; for on reaching the town, although I 
heard one or two did not like my singing ‘ When I can read my title 
clear,’ §c. to a Methodist tune, yet the Lord had blessed my labors, and 
awakened an unusual attention to religious concerns.”’ pp. 77, 78. 








After supplying the pulpit in Smithfield and Berryville for 
some time, Mr. Walton was ordained by the presbytery at Mar- 
tinsburgh, on the 25th of April, 1818, and on the 6th of May, 
was installed pastor of the Presbyterian church in Hopewell. 
We do not exactly understand the record here. It would seem, 
that he took charge of the church at Hopewell, although it is not 
distinctly mentioned, farther than above stated ; and yet, in the 
course of a year, we find him purchasing a house in Winches- 
ter, whither, in the month of October, he removed his family. 
And in another place, his biographer speaks of a farm where he 
went to reside, in Bethany. Yet he seems not wholly to have 
relinquished preaching. In the spring of this year, he remarks: 
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‘I have secluded myself so much from society this winter, that 
it is now with extreme reluctance I go into it. I feel an unac- 
countable aversion to being seen by any but particular friends. 
I dislike to walk down the street. In short, 1 have in my com- 
position a good deal of the monk.” Among other incidents, 
he narrowly escaped death by a fall from a horse ; a house near 
his took fire, and had well nigh communicated the destructive 
flame to his own valuable dwelling. Pecuniary difficulties em- 
barrassed him. He was likewise prevented a number of sab- 
baths from preaching, by an indisposition: and he says: 


** After long, and anxious, and prayerful consideration, I have come 
to the conclusion, that it will be the best thing I can do in present 
circumstances, to go to reside on my farm. ‘There I shall be at much 
less expense, and shall be more convenient to my place of preaching. 
I hope also that it will agree better with my health. There I shall be 
free from the cares of the farm, (having rented it,) and hope to have 
an opportunity of performing the pastoral duties of my office. I go with 
full purpose of heart to be devoted to the Lord in the work he has as- 
signed me, and feel that there is nothing in this world in whichI take so 
deep an interest.”’ p. 84. 


A rupture in a blood-vessel, also, was to him a severe trial, 
although in the course of a year he mentions the comparative 
re-establishment of his health. 'The space of two or three 
years is passed over, (from 1820 to 1822,) with but a few lines 
of notice. Probably he was in some measure retired from the 
field of labor, and no events deemed worthy of noticing occur- 
red. We judge also, that he must have been suffering from 
illness, as his biographer tells us, that “ through the summer of 
1822 his health was feeble, his spirits dejected, his energies de- 
bilitated,’’ and intimates, that but for his strong religious prin- 
ciples, he might have sunk into irretrievable despondency, and 
even probably committed suicide. ‘ But,” says he, “ prayer, and 
reading of the word of God, kept me from despondency.” We 
could willingly quote yet more at length from his own language, 
but we must passon. He states, that he never neglected private 
prayer, when practicable, and if not, he prayed mentally ; that 
his heart was enlarged and refreshed, and he was enabled to pos- 
sess a submissive frame of mind. We regret the want of dates, 
and names, and situations of places; and we think the work 
would be decidedly improved, were the field of his labors more 
distinctly marked out for us, especially in this earlier period of 
his ministry. For a short time in 1821, as we suppose, he sup- 
plied the pulpit of the second Presbyterian church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and his labors secured for him the respect and affection 
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of that people ; and had they not already invited another person, 
he might have received a call to settle among them. During 
the whole period above noticed, when not in Washington, and 
when able to preach, he seems to have been ministering to the 
wants of two or three distinct congregations, probably Hope- 
well, Smithfield, and Berryville. 'The way was, however, pre- 
paring for his removal to a sphere of more extended usefulness. 
Silently the providence of God had been fitting him to take his 
proper place among the laborers in his vineyard, where also he 
should receive his meed of approval in the accompanying influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, and the success of his ministry. In 
January, 1823, after a short visit among them, he received a call 
from the Third Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, Md., and re- 
moved there on the 22d of the succeeding month. The minor- 
ity, when they perceived how large a majority was in his favor, 
proposed, that the call should be unanimous, cheerfully surren- 
dering their private feelings to the public good. Under these 
favorable auspices, he took up his abode with them. Nor was 
this all. His soul was full of earnest desire to devote himself 
wholly to his work, and to the salvation of his future flock. His 
ill health for a time prevented him from realizing his pleasing 
anticipations. He was feeble, and feverish, and threw up blood, 
and was forced to leave, and journey into Virginia. 'The phy- 
sicians advised him to relinquish preaching, but he felt reluc- 
tant todoso. His infirmities reminded him how near he was to 
eternity, and his words were fraught with solemnity and effect. 
A change in his feelings and views took place : 


‘It was the lot of Walton, during this summer, to be greeted with a 
brighter dawn in his spiritual affairs. Indeed, his mind underwent a 
revolution, more especially with respect to the doctrine of revivals, of 
which, previously to this period, he had entertained imadequate con- 
ceptions, —a revolution that affected his whole subsequent ministry. 
A conversation held with a brother, who was providentially visiting 
him, had the effect to awaken in his mind a new train of thought 
on the important subject of dealing with immortal souls. Much was 
said on the ways and means of presenting truth to the mind; on the 
advantages of one style of preaching, and the disadvantages of another ; 
on the causes of the different success, so far as human agency is con- 
cerned, of different preachers, and on the general mode of conduct in 
those precious seasons of the outpouring of the Spirit, which have dis- 
tinguished our American Israel.’ p. 96, 


The effect of this change was immediately seen. He was 
aroused to personal effort during the week, and his usual public 
ministrations were characterized by a greater degree of unction: 
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* Questions and considerations like these occurred to his mind, and 
he resolved to try the influence of personal effort for the salvation of in- 
dividuals. His attention was, in the first place, naturally directed to 
the young. A few of them were assembled at his house, and solemnly 
addressed on the concerns of eternity, after which, special prayer was 
offered for their salvation. Much seriousness and feeling pervaded 
the meeting. On the next sabbath, Mr. W., whose heart had been 
drawn forth in earnest prayer for a divine unction upon his own soul, 
as well as upon his people, preached with unusual animation on the sub- 
ject which engrossed his mind,—the necessity of the reviving influen- 
ces of the Spirit. After service, he requested those who desired to 
unite in supplications and labors for so great a blessing, to remain in 
the house after the congregation had retired. ‘‘ A considerable number 
remained. We conversed with them for some time, and proposed that 
the members of the church should meet, two or three together, every 
Monday evening, to converse and pray fora revival. I believe a number 
have complied. Last Monday evening, we had another meeting of 
young people at my house, while others were praying for us. This was 
still more interesting and solemn. Four or five agreed to meet us at 
the throne of grace, at 10 o’clock, and we promised to pray for them 
while they were praying for themselves. Monday and Tuesday we vis- 
ited and conversed with the people, from house to house. We had some 
solemn scenes. On Tuesday evening, our prayer meeting was full, and 
such a meeting I never saw before. Much feeling was excited. A 


number of persons, young and old, now appear to be under deep con- 
viction.”’ pp. 97, 98. 


Thus was Mr. Walton privileged to see the tokens of an in- 
cipient revival of religion among the people for whose spiritual 
welfare he was so deeply interested. But his health becoming 
more feeble, he was constrained to seek anew medical advice, 
and was led to believe, that the bleeding was not from the lungs. 
Notwithstanding the absence of their pastor, the work still ad- 
vanced, and he was gratified to learn, on his reaching home from 
a journey into Virginia, that the congregation was increased, a 
number were rejoicing in hope, and many anxious. He entered 
upon a system of pastoral visits, which appear to have been 
much blest. In the pages of his diary, seven or eight visits in 
a day are mentioned, and many interesting particulars of im- 
pressions, and feelings, and conversations, are recorded. His 
labors must have been most arduous, and the wear of feeling 
great. He had to encounter opposition and ridicule from those 
who loved not the truth. At one time, he was threatened with 
prosecution for slander, because he called upon an individual, 
“and, in a private manner, admonished him for profane swear- 
ing, the charge having been brought against the offender by a 
member of the session.” ‘These were trying circumstances; 
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but his trust was in one who never failed him. In the opening 
of the year 1824, Mr. Walton invited his church to meet and 
recognize with himself the goodness and grace of God. A 
short extract from his diary describes the scene : 


*“ Jan. 1, 1824,—Last evening we had service in our church, com- 
mencing at nine o’clock. I administered the Lord’s supper. At twelve 
o’clock we all kneeled down and spent some time in silent prayer and 
praise. A considerable number then retired to the session room, and 
spent the remainder of the night in singing, conference, &c. I re- 
mained until four o’clock. Was much pleased with the experience of 
some of our young converts. This is doubtless a work of God; flesh 
and blood could not teach them such things.”’ p. 118. 


His church was laboring under pecuniary difficulties, and the 
means of support were apparently likely to fail him. To re- 
lieve the society of their embarrassments, Mr. Walton, with a 
generous disinterestedness, offered to take a tour of solicitation, 
and to relinquish two hundred dollars of his salary. But he 
was not forced to resort to this course. His society too well 
understood his character, and they would by no means consent 
to his proposal. Well was it for them, that they did do so, and 
it must have been a subject of congratulation, as in after years 
they reflected on their conduct on this occasion. Mr. Walton 
was now known, as a revival-preacher, in the true sense of the 
term. His published narrative had found an extensive circula- 
tion, and many were anxious to see and hear him. He was 
also engaged in maturing a plan “for combining mental and 
manual labor in such a way as to impart the greatest vigor to 
the active and intellectual powers, while the heart should be 
cultivated with an assiduity proportioned to its important posi- 
tion in the system.” Friends whom he consulted approved ; 
among them the late William Wirt, who said, “'The plan is 
admirable, and the object contemplated one of unrivaled excel- 
lence.” For some reason or other, not mentioned, the plan was 
never carried any farther. We quote here one more extract 
from his diary, and the last made while at Baltimore : 


‘ “ Saturday eve, Sept. 19.—Last sabbath I administered the Lord’s 
supper, and never saw so deep and so general an impression in that 
house. I have heard several say they never experienced such a day. 
On Wednesday evening we had a conference meeting, and it was the 
most profitable one we have ever had, as far as I can judge. H. D. 
hopes she obtained religion that night.”’ p. 127. 


The reason of his leaving his people is not distinctly stated ; 
but so far as we can understand it, the principal cause was his 
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debility, which incapacitated him to go through the trials and 
labors of his situation. ' It was, no doubt, a sorrowful necessity 
thus to break away from souls for whom he had so often prayed, 
and to whom he had addressed the gracious offers of Christ, even 
at the very moment when the Spirit was carrying on his opera- 
tions among them, and it was doubtless a mysterious provi- 
dence to himself and his people; but thus was it, probably, 
that God was preparing him for greater usefulness. Soon after 
leaving Baltimore, he underwent a surgical operation, which 
was very painful, and to which he submitted with true christian 
feeling. Yet he was not wholly laid aside, since he was ena- 
bled to attend meetings, and before a long time he commenced 
preaching at Charlestown, Va., and his biographer remarks: “ In 
the year 1825, he still seems to have been active in whatever 
sphere placed, and anxious to promote the work of the Lord.” 

Hitherto, while tracing the progress of this eminent servant 
of Christ, we have marked his vicissitudes of condition, and 
sympathized with him in his trials as a pastor, and his sufferings 
and despondency. With sorrows like these, the heart is often 
bowed down and broken. But when the eye of prejudice or 
passion looks its language of reproach; when the tongue of slan- 
der utters its biting sarcasms and torturing falsehoods ; when the 
good man finds his objects and his actions perverted, and his 
usefulness hindered ; when the world is cold and unfeeling ; he 
can retire, if so blessed, to the bosom of his family, and thus, 
for the time, forget his troubled thoughts. There, may gather 
around him the loved and loving members of that little circle, 
and by their endearing converse or gentle prattle, win him back 
to cheerfulness and hope. Alas! for him, then, when the stroke 
falls here ; when from these objects, where he has garnered up 
the rich treasure of his affections, some lovely one is torn out 
of his bosom, and laid down in the icy arms of the grave. None 
but a parent who has been thus bereaved, can know what we 
mean ; and no one who has thus known it, but can remember, 
and too well, the soul-crushing sorrow of that hour. The spirit 
may be all submission, yea, in the best of senses, cheerful and 
happy ; but can it help feeling the yearnings of one bereaved, 
as it thinks of the churchyard’s added stone, and the fireside’s 
vacant chair? 

The christian may pass through the fires, and be burnished the 
more thereby ; but still, they are firesto him. The child may 
be but the infant of days; or have numbered its years: yet the 
hopes which rose bright at its birth, have set and sunk in dark- 
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ness. Such was the trial to which Mr. Walton was called. But 
let the father tell his own griefs, and his exalted consolations : 


*“ Bethany, Oct. 8.—During the last four weeks, we have had more 
family afflictions than we ever had before, I believe, since we have been 
a family. My sister and M , exhausted by fatigue and loss of rest 
in waiting upon my mother day and night, were first attacked. ‘Their 
cases were extremely critical and obstinate; but, through mercy, both 
are recovering. On Saturday night, Sept. 14th, our dear little daugh- 
ter, Margaret Ann, was taken, although we did not think the attack 
violent. On Sunday morning early, we gave her medicine, which 
seemed to have a good effect, and in the afternoon she was so much 
better, that her mother and I left her to go to Wickliffe, where I had an 
appointment to preach. On our return, we found her rather worse. 
On Monday her head became very much affected. Dr. S——— wassent 
for, who employed the most active and efficient remedies. But the hand 
of the Lord was heavy upon her. Her delirium increased to a most 
distressing height ; so that she required and received the most unremit- 
ting and painful attention day and night, for nineteen days and nights 
in succession. During the greater part of this time her sufferings ap- 
peared to be most intense. ‘The pain of blisters, of which she had in 
all twelve ; the suffering arising from the most agonizing sickness at the 
stomach, causing her to cry out almost continually; from lifting her in 
and out of the warm bath, which operation was repeated, some days and 
nights, about ten times; from taking medicine, bleeding, &c., all 
amounted to more positive anguish than I ever witnessed in any person, 
for so many days in succession. Often were our hopes raised, and as 
often sunk again; every instance of which had its appropriate effect on 
my mind, in driving me to the throne of grace in prayer and in praise. 
Never did any child feel the effect of the rod* more sensibly than I felt 
this, and nothing ever had such an effect in quickening me to call upon 
God. I feel that I needed just such an affliction, and my alternate hopes 
and fears during this whole season of trial were most salutary. I often 
enjoyed a greater freedom and comfort in prayer than I ever had done 
before. How often did I entreat the Lord to take away my iniquities 








* ¢ Not long since, a lady of the author’s acquaintance, a professing Christian, 
who had drank deep of the cup of maternal affliction—having in early life 
buried two children, as she saw the third, a darling infant son, in the arms 
of death, began to wonder, to doubt, perhaps even to murmur at such reitera- 
ted strokes. “‘ Why am I,” thought Ping “treated with such severity? What 
have I done to deserve it?’’ While thoughts like these were permitted to disturb 
the tranquillity of christian submission, intelligence was brought her that ano- 
ther son, beloved of his parents, had fallen into a vessel of boiling water, and 
was probably scalded to death! Jt was enough. She bowed in sweet submis- 
sion to the double stroke, ejaculated, My Father! handed over her infant to die 
in the arms of a friend, and prepared to do all she could for the comfort of her 
agonized boy, till God should call him to follow his little brother to the tomb ! 
But the child, though almost mortally injured, through the goodness of God sur- 
vived, and the mother has learned to say, Thy wiil be done!” 
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and cause his anger against me to cease ; to raise the dear little creature 
to health, if it could be consistent with his wise and holy purposes; if 
not, to prepare her for a seat at his right hand, and to give us the evi- 
dence of it before he removed her, for our comfort! Well, He did not 
restore her to health, but He answered my prayer—blessed be his 
Name! He gave us more evidence than I could have expected in the 
nature of the case, that He had made her a subject of his grace. 
This filled my heart with joy, and my mouth with praise. Although I 
never before felt my affection for her so sensibly, yet I never was so 
happy in all my life, as I was this morning after she died, during some 
religious exercises we had. It was a feast of feeling ; it continues to this 
moment, when I dwell upon the same considerations. I was alinost 
overwhelmed with a sense of obligation for divine favors. Never did I 
praise the Lord in such a manner before. Never did he seem so near. 
Never did the gospel appear so precious. Never did I feel desires so 
strong and unmingled, to be holy, and live entirely to the glory of God. 
O may He in infinite mercy hear the many prayers that have been of- 
fered up, that these afflictions might be abundantly sanctified to us all! 
and that they may prepare us for more usefulness, and prepare the peo- 
ple to receive the gospel message. During the same time, about twenty 
members of my family have been sick! What a mercy, that though 
often much indisposed and obliged to take medicine, yet my dear wife 
and myself have been enabled to attend upon the sick continually ! For 
twenty nights I never had my clothes off but once. We experienced 
much kindness from friends during the whole of our affliction, and they 
were brought to our assistance so seasonably, that the hand of the Lord 
was evidently in it. Nothing else, probably, would have impressed so 
deeply upon our minds the importance of praying and laboring more 
intensely for the conversion of our children, and so convinced us that 
the Lord can, out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, perfect his 
praise. ‘This is a great mercy to us and to our children. She is also 
taken from temptations innumerable, which miglit have been fatal and 
destructive to her soul; and now she is, I have abundant reason to 
believe, secure and happy in the arms of that Redeemer in whom she 
trusted, and who, though unseen, appeared to be so precious to her soul! 
When I consider these things, and all the good which the Lord ue- 
signed to do to me and mine, by this dispensation, my soul is filled with 
wonder, love, and praise. He might have taught us some of the same 
things by snatching our child away suddenly without hope ; but in teach- 
ing us lessons of the greatest practical importance, He has conferred 
infinite mercy upon a dear child! Indeed I see so much more mercy 
than severity in our afflictions, great as to some they may appear, that 
there is an unspeakable sweetness in them. It seems that I have tasted 
no bitterness at all. Although the dear little creature had suffered more 
than language can describe during the greater part of her illness, yet a 
short time before she died, she appeared to be perfectly easy, and like 
one sinking into a sweet and tranquil sleep. I never saw any human 
being die so easily. Her soul took its flight at 10 o’clock this morning. 
Glory to God, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Amen! 

ve. 2 28 
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Tuesday, Nov. 15.—My dear child still feels as precious to me as 
ever, and I feel her loss more sensibly than I did at first; but I have 
the same views of the kindness and mercy of God in our afflictions. I 
never felt so much as if the heart of stone was taken away and a heart 
of flesh was given me, as I have since the death of my child. Never 
for the same length of time did I enjoy so uniformly freedom and com- 
fort in prayer.”’ pp. 138—14l. 


Our readers, doubtless, will many of them recollect the pre- 
cious memoirs of his daughter, which Mr. Walton published, 
and which we hope have spoken in their own impressive lan- 
guage to many a sabbath-school scholar. We give a few extracts 
from our present volume, relating to her childhood and death : 


* When at her grandmother’s in Charlestown, (she was then between 
six and seven years old,) at the close of a prayer meeting, she retired to 
the next room, where was a colored woman, and began to address her 
with the simplicity and enthusiasm of a child, heightened by her emo- 
tion as a christian. She expressed tender pity for her condition, re- 
minded her of the awful place to which she was going, and illustrated 
its terrors by an allusion to the flames of the fire then burning in the 
room. ‘ Hannak,” said the little preacher, “have you given your 
heart to the Lord?” “ No,” replied her auditor, surprised at the impor- 
tunity of the child. ‘“‘Z have,” said Margaret Ann, “ and now I will 
pray that you may do so too.” ‘They dropped on their knees before 
God, and while the child prayed, the heart of the woman melted. Han- 
nah soon became a convert to the faith of Jesus, and a member of the 
christian church ! 

Leaning one day on the knee of a gentleman, a political aspirant, 
who was visiting at the house of her uncle, after a pause in the conver- 
sation, which, being on politics, had flowed fast and fiercely, Margaret 
Ann looked up in the face of the visitor in a very serious and artless 
manner, and said, ‘* Haman was hanged !” 

The closing scene was melancholy but beautiful. It exhibited the 
lights and shades of that picture so often witnessed, but so soon forgot- 
ten, in which Death is the principal figure, though shorn of his terrors ; 
Sin, the discomfited tyrant; and Religion, the sweet and holy Genius, 
that sheds her cheerful light and joyful hope over the scene, kindling 
the raptures of heaven at the very gates of the grave!’ * * * 

* * * * * * * 

When Margaret Ann was writhing in her last pains, she would say, 
** Read to me about the sufferings of Jesus!” As she approached eter- 
nity, she prayed, ““O Jesus, Love me.” She was asked, ‘ Will you 
sit down in a corner of heaven with that little girl of whom you have 
read, and sing hallelujah with her?” She replied, “O! there is room 
enough in heaven, without sitting down in a corner.” While tears 
flowed freely from the eyes of those who surrounded her bed, she 
was asked by her father, ““ Whom do you expect to see when you get 
to heaven?” “ Jesus,” was her reply. ‘‘ And will you praise Him?” 
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“ Yes,” said she. ‘‘ And for what will you praise Him?” “For His 
LOVING KINDNEss,” was the firm, sweet, distinct, ardent reply of the 
dying Margaret Ann. An angel might, if he could, have envied the 
triumphant emotions of that heart. 

It was in such a frame that her gentle spirit took its flight to heaven. 
Said her afflicted father, “'The tears which were shed over her, were 


tears of gratitude, of affection, and of joy, and not of sorrow.” * 
¥ * * * * * * 























To the unthinking mind, it may seem a heavier calamity to a parent 
to bury a manly and blooming son, than the more retiring daughter, 
from whom less of public achievement is expected ; but let not this be 
believed. ‘The daughter—and the author has advanced the idea else- 
where—clings, like the rose-leaf around the stem, to the parent home 
and the parent heart. She watches the approving smile, and depre- 
cates the slightest shade on the brow; she wanders not on forbidden 
pleasure grounds; wrings not the hearts at home with her doubtful mid- 
night absence, nor wrecks the fond hopes which she has concentrated 
upon herself. Wherever the son may wander in search of fortune or 
pleasure, there is the daughter within the sacred temple of home, the 
vestal virgin of its innermost sanctuary, keeping alive the flame of do- 
mestic affection, and blessing that existence, of which she is herself a 
part! When to charms like these are added the graces of an ardent 
and consistent piety, the fond parents may even here antedate the bliss 
of heaven and the companionship of angels!’ pp. 143—146. 





















































Soon after this painful event, Mr. Walton was again in jeop- 
ardy of his life, from the contact of a water-car with the horse 
he was driving. God, however, preserved him, and we find 
him in a short time installed pastor of the church in Charles- 
town, Va. His trials did not cease with this new situation, for 
his preaching was in some cases so searching as to give offense 
and lead to false accusations. Still, he was the same laborious 
servant of Christ in all places, and a similar success crowned his 
efforts. Mention is made once more of his institution, which 
is spoken of as in existence ; but we recollect no account of its 
beginning or progress. He attended a series of meetings at 
Shepherdstown, which was accompanied by a divine blessing, 
as also at Romney, and other places. Like one who was en- 
tirely devoted to his work, he prosecuted it amid obstacles which 
would have deterred most men. In ten days, he preached six- 
teen times, and administered the Lord’s supper twice, on his 
return home found his children sick, (one had been very ill, ) 
rested a little, but a day at home, and then set out to fulfill an 
appointment at Smithfield. Here he preached twice, in much 
weakness, and the next day was sent home ill, and confined 
there for a week. His biographer censures, and with justice, 
Mr. Walton’s disregard of his strength. ‘The too ethereal frame- 
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work of many a gifted spirit has no doubt been often consumed 
by the fires in its own bosom, kindled from the altar of God. 
Instead of guarding the sacred trust, and watching lest the flame 
of zeal should burn with too intense a glow for the slender tab- 
ernacle of the flesh, it sought more fuel to feed its cravings, and 
the result has been just what might have been expected,—the 
earlier extinction of the light which shed so bright a radiance 
on the world around. Yet the most common or the greatest 
error, after all, is not such excess of devotedness or want of pru- 
dence. ‘There are not so many Brainerds, or Martyns, or Wal- 
tons, who have literally worn themselves out by labors in season 
and out of season, and watchings and anxieties for souls, as 
there are of those who need vastly more of the same spirit of 
engagedness for God. It does not, indeed, justify the former, 
but how does it rebuke, as if with trumpet-tongue, the latter ? 
for their remissness it may be, in part, has laid the foundation 
for that pressure which crushed down the nobler spirit by its 
heavier weight. Were there more of the same willingness to 
spend and be spent for God, from day to day, there would be 
less need for its continued exercise. But let us return to the 
course of the narrative. 

We must relinquish our detail, as our space is already so 
much occupied. Notwithstanding continued trials, from sick- 
ness and death of friends, and from opposition to the cause he 
loved, Mr. Walton was daily gathering fresh fruits of love, and 
humility, and faith, and hope, from the earnest cultivation of 
his own heart. His diary is that of a growing christian,—of 
one whose main object was to understand how he might come 
nearer to the fullness in stature of the perfect man in Christ Je- 
sus. On the llth May, 1827, he again changed his location, 
having accepted a call from the second Presbyterian church in 
Alexandria, D. C. His feelings respecting this event are thus 
recorded : 

‘Under date May 25, he says: “‘ There was much to induce me to 
come to this place—a unanimous call of the church—the strong desire 
of brother Andrews that I should succeed him, expressing to the con- 
gregation his entire confidence in me, and how much relief his mind 
felt in the prospect of my taking charge of his people; a hope ahnost 
amounting to confidence, that if I came to this place, and was enabled 
to labor in the right way, we should be blest with a revival which would 
build up a congregation that had been long in a declining state, while 
it might exert a salutary influence upon the interests of the church, per- 
haps throughout the whole district. Brothers Post and Baker expressed 
a strong desire that I should cast in my lot among them. Seeing no 
possibility of getting along with the Institution, and the way being open 
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for me honorably to relinquish it; having gone to the ne plus ultra of 
the enterprise; and finally, the prospect of enjoying better health than 
we had enjoyed for the last two years—these, with other subordinate 
considerations, determined me to come to this place. When I first 
thought of giving up the Institution, it appeared like burying a member 
of my family: but the sickness we had all experienced at Bethany, oc- 
casioning so much distress in the family, and so much interruption to 
the studies of the young men; and withal, having so little assistance in 
prosecuting the arduous undertaking, it appeared to be my duty to give 
it up ;—God only knows with how much anxiety to know the path of 
duty, and with how much fear and trembling lest I should take a wrong 
step. I trust it will appear in the great day, that I have pursued the 
right course in this instance, and that all these things have fallen out to 
the furtherance of the gospel.” ’ pp. 161, 162. 


He immediately commenced his usual labors,—preaching and 
pastoral visiting,—and directed his efforts to the object of a re- 
vival of religion. He had gained an elasticity of spirits, and he 
had the satisfaction of perceiving, that his ministry was not 
without a blessing. A number of individuals were led to in- 
quire the way to life, and to give themselves to God. A revi- 
val of religion had begun, and under date of Feb. 3, 1828, he 
says: “ This day two weeks, we received sixteen new members, 
and the work is going on. ‘The prospects now are as favorable 
as they have ever been.” He was unwearied in his labors, and 
dwelt with great energy upon the doctrines of the gospel. <A 
sceptic once boasting, that he could get no minister to preach 
from a text which he wished, Mr. Walton engaged to do so, and 
multitudes of infidels accordingly gathered to hear what he 
could say on the words, “‘ Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I 
hated.” His success in vindicating the divine sovereignty was 
triumphant, and we presume it was the same sermon which was 
afterwards published, and which is said to have been pronoun- 
ced, by a lay gentleman of distinguished theological knowledge, 
‘the clearest discussion of that subject he had ever heard.” 

Mr. Walton was much afflicted with a nervous affection of 
the head, which so much operated on his mental frame as to 
occasion apprehensions of insanity. In this situation, like Pay- 
son, he was subject to temptations and evil thoughts. Still he 
did not remit his activity. <A four days meeting, said to have 
been the first of the kind in the Atlantic churches, was held in 
his church, and the results were most happy. A curious fact is 
mentioned in a note, indicative of the effects of this revival. 
“Some of the keepers of the taverns complained bitterly of this 
revival, as diminishing the amount of their receipts for liquors. 
One tavern-keeper said his custom had sustained a loss of about 
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$100, such a rage was there for temperance. Another said, 
‘ We must drive Walton out of town, or we shall lose our cus- 
tom.’” A good illustration this, no doubt, of the feelings cher- 
ished by many who traffic thus in death, and of the consistency 
of their views of the liberty of ruining others, which they so 
strenuously claim. A revival of religion always finds them its 
deadly foes, for it awakens the consciences of evil-doers, and 
makes them tremble in view of the wrath tocome. The revival 
at Alexandria was followed by one also at Washington, and the 
fourth Presbyterian church was formed -under its influence. Mr. 
Walton was called both there and to Baltimore, to assist in pro- 
tracted meetings. While at the latter place, he subscribed $300 
towards extinguishing the debt of his former church. His di- 
ary evinces a continual advance in the divine life, and exhibits 
his incessant application in the cause of his Master. During a 
journey to the North, he was detained by sickness in Hartford, 
Conn., and suffered much from raising blood and nervous de- 
bility. ‘The summer seems to have been spent chiefly in efforts 
to regain his health. But he could not be idle. If incapacita- 
ted from preaching and conversation, he resorted to his pen, and 
while on a visit to Old Point Comfort, besides preaching, he 
wrote and sent to the press a small work, called “ Dialogues on 
the 'l’en Commandments.” Among his correspondents of this 
period, we have extracts from Drs. Rice, Speece, and Rev. H. 
F. Burder, England. Another four days meeting is also men- 
tioned in his diary, with good results, and a most interesting 
sketch, under the title of ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Revival of Reli- 
gion,” is given as the production of his pen, which we would 
most gladly quote, but we can only refer our readers to the book 
itself. 

The year 1830 was diversified with the usual sufferings and 
trials of former ones. It is wonderful, however, to perceive, 
how his elastic spirit, aided by the power of divine grace, rose 
above all, and still he went on preaching, notwithstanding the 
fatigue and pain of his feeble frame. In the month of Novem- 
ber, he attended the annual meeting of the Synod of Virginia, 
and was solicited to preach before that body. Aiming to do 
good, more than to gain applause for talents, he preached one of 
his most pungent discourses ‘‘On Conviction.” ‘“ After service, 
one of the eminent divines of Virginia, now no more, walked 
up to him, and shaking him cordially by the hand, said: ‘ J will 
indorse every word.’ Some time after, the same brother pleas- 
antly asked, ‘Have you to fight your way on the ground you 
were upon this morning, with any person called a minister !’ 
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He was answered in the affirmative. ‘Then come to Virginia, 
and we will protect you,’ was the rejoinder of his friend.” 
Alas! for the church of Christ at the present day, that such 
spirits are so few in the same synod, and that the gospel, as 
Walton then preached it, is now become so greatly an occasion 
of offense. Men were then more anxious to witness the dis- 
plays of God’s grace, than to secure a majority in ecclesiastical 
assemblies, that they may cast out their brethren. Men whose 
names are now arrayed in opposition, then mingled together in 
fraternal intercourse and mutual labors. Is that which once 
seemed good become evil? or have they lost the spirit of true 
christian love ? 

In the month of January, 1831, farther special efforts were 
made to promote the cause of religion. We find Mr. Walton 
also at different times preaching and aiding his brethren in con- 
ducting protracted meetings, in which labors of love he seems 
to have been peculiarly successful. Applications were pouring 
in upon him for his presence from all quarters. He was in sea- 
son and out season, in the occupation of all his powers for his 
divine Master. 

In the spring of 1831, Mr. Walton was chosen missionary 
agent and evangelist for the presbyteries of East and West Han- 
over, Va. His health did not allow him to accept the appoint- 
ment, but he was incessantly engaged in visiting churches and 
preaching. Under date of Aug. 30, he says: “ Returned on 
Saturday night last from my trip to the south parts of Virginia. 
I was absent nearly four weeks, the whole of which wasa time 
of great mercy.” He speaks also in his diary of a work which 
he had in hand, called “A Manual for Awakened Sinners.” 
He attended too the synod of Philadelphia at Baltimore ; but his 
soul was grieved with the contentions for which this synod has 
become so well known. ‘The scenes of a revival and commun- 
ion with God, better suited his growing piety, and we soon find 
him at a protracted meeting in Richmond. His thoughts were 
now turned to the subject of the prayer of faith: he accord- 
ingly prepared the article on intercessory prayer, which appeared 
in the Christian Spectator in 1832. ‘This was a work of great 
labor: many days and nights, it is said, were devoted to the 
theoretical and practical consideration of this subject. ‘The ob- 
ject of the article is to show what kind of prayer the bible 
teaches us to regard as likely to be successful, or availing much, 
and what are the conditions on which the promises relating to 
prayer are based. Many of our readers will recollect with what 
ability he discussed this topic, and how just and satisfactory 
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in the main were his conclusions. It is unnecessary for us to 
analyze the article in question, as it is probably within the reach 
of nearly all those who may read the present notice. But we 
would earnestly recommend it to the people of God, at the pres- 
ent day, when, if ever, this subject ought to be understood and 
felt. 

Mr. Walton was now to enter a different field from any he 
had before occupied. An invitation was given him to a new 
church in Hartford, Conn. This, in the providence of God, 
was to be the further scene of his labors, and here he was to find 
his repose in the grave. ‘ After much deliberation and prayer, 
he came to the conclusion, that it was his duty to remove to 
New England.” His congregation in Alexandria were nearly 
all professing christians, and he found not, therefore, the subjects 
of renewing grace for the continuance of those seasons by which 
his own soul had been so greatly refreshed. In another place, 
he might perhaps enjoy this privilege. Yet the separation from 
his people was most trying. It is ever so to a pastor who for 
years has labored and watched for their spiritual welfare. 'T'o 
a man of Walton’s character, so peculiarly alive to sympathy 
and friendship, who had been so constant and unwearied in his 
efforts to benefit them, through whose instrumentality many 
of them had become reconciled to God; to such a man, and 
in such circumstances, the idea of thus breaking away from 
them, never perhaps to behold them again, must indeed have 
been a painful one. But he held himself ready to depart or 
abide, as Providence should dictate ; and he felt that he heard 
the same voice which had brought him there, now saying 
to him, “ Arise, and depart whither I shall send thee.” At his 
request, therefore, the pastoral relation between himself and the 
people of Alexandria was dissolved. We cannot avoid quoting 
here from a letter to Rev. H. F. Burder, a passage which shows 
what were Mr. Walton’s views of doctrines at the time he came 
to New England : 


** The peace of the churches has been much disturbed for several 
years past, by a controversy respecting ability and inability—new meas- 
ures and old measures. 'There are those among us who are afraid of 
detracting somewhat from the honor of sovereign grace, by insisting 
upon the immediate performance of all the duties which the bible en- 
joins upon both believers and unbelievers ;—I mean in the same way 
that the Bible does, without stopping to tell them in the same breath 
that they have no ability to perform these duties. They stop to qualify 
their statements on these subjects, and to give such explanations respect- 
ing the sinner’s dependence on divine grace, as serve to ease off the 
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pressure of obligation and to quiet conscience, while submissively wait- 
ing for divine grace to do every thing for him. Meanwhile very little is 
said about the guilt of rebelling against God and persisting in that rebel- 
lion after duty is known. Ministers of this class appear to have given 
but little attention to the great principles of the moral government of 
God, the foundation of moral obligation, and the manner in which God 
deals with creatures who still possess, though ever inclined to pervert, 

the powers of moral agency. ‘They seem to make no distinction between 
that kind of operation which is necessary to transform an idiot mto a 
rational creature, and that which is required to a change of disposition 
in a voluntary transgressor. Especially do they appear to overlook the 
fact that the change necessarily implies the act of the sinner himself; 
that while the divine efficiency is acknowledged, the nature of the case 
requires the voluntary agency of the sinner in turning away from sin 
and submitting to God. Overlooking this point, they ‘fail to urge upon 
sinners the doing of that which is as essential to their conversion as the 
divine agency itself. ‘These brethren moreover seem to think there are 
comparatively no evils to be guarded against, excepting those of extrav- 
agance and innovation.” ’ pp. 241, 242. 


Mr. Walton arrived in Hartford with his family Oct. 31, 1832. 
In the providence of God, he was not permitted to labor long in 
this new field; but, as in every other scene of his ministry, so 
here, he could number the seals of his faithfulness. He immedi- 
ately entered on a similar course of labor, in visiting and convers- 
ing with his people, as had elsewhere been crowned with success. 
An increasing seriousness became evident, and in January, 1833, 
a protracted meeting was held, which resulted in the apparent 
conversion of a considerable number to Christ. But his health 
was poor, and he remarks in his diary, “I feel as if I never had 
so great a work to do; and yet I sometimes feel as if my best 
energies had been expended in Alexandria, so that I can never 
labor again as I did there.” About this time, he gave to the 
public a tract, entitled ‘ Preparations for Special Efforts to pro- 
mote the work of God.” 'The object of this tract was to arouse 
the minds of Christians to the proper state of feeling, and to 
point out to them their duty, that so much time need not be 
spent in preaching to them, in order to prepare their minds to 
enter upon a revival of religion. It is a valuable addition to 
the means for suitably conducting a people through such a sea- 
son, and seems to have been quite popular, as two hundred 
copies were sold in two days. ‘The very full account of this 
protracted meeting, published at the time in the New York 
Evangelist, is largely quoted in the volume before us, but we 
cannot extract from it, for want of room. In the December 
number of the Christian Spectator for 1833, is a valuable article 
Vou. X. 29 
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from the pen of Mr. Walton, “ On the views and feelings which 
have characterized successful ministers.”” . This, we think, is 
Mr. Walton’s ablest printed production, and it indicates not 
merely research and discrimination of judgment, but a heart 
most deeply imbued with a love for his work, and an ardent 
desire to honor God by the salvation of souls. We would com- 
mend it to the frequent perusal of every pastor and candidate 
for the ministry. As the year advances to its close, we find Mr. 
Walton drawing sensibly nearer to his last account. Repeated 
mention is now made of his being confined by sickness to his 
room and bed. Among the last books which he read, were an 
autobiography of Adam Clarke, and Baxter on Conversion. 
The following is said to be the last entry in his diary: “ I have 
also written several skeletons of sermons, and revised parts of 
several little volumes which I expect shortly to publish. I have 
also written the narrative of the events of my early life, amount- 
ing to seventeen pages.”’ His last letter was to Dr. Hill, his 
successor at Alexandria, and is dated Dec. 19, 1833. The next 
His day he rose early, and walked out before breakfast, and returned 
home chilled. After breakfast he again rode out, but in the af- 


































Fi; ternoon was taken with bleeding, and from that time till his 
a death, was confined to his house. His spirit was prepared and 
i preparing, for God was now ready to call him home. He grad- 
ually declined till Feb. 18, 1834, when he entered into his rest. 


His death-bed scene was filled with glowing language of con- 
fidence, and amid severe pains of body, he rose triumphant in 
his aspiration for heavenly communion, and enjoyment of un- 
wonted happiness. The account furnished by a friend is a 

i most interesting one, and we cannot resist the temptation to 
quote from it somewhat at length: 


‘The night previous to his hemorrhage, he had such views of the 
character of God as he never had before. ‘‘ He seemed,” said he, “ to 
be preparing me for this, and I feel a sweet peace in leaving myself in 
His hands, and I never have been able to look at death and the grave 
with so much composure. The grave-yard looks like a quiet resting- 
place for this poor body, while my spirit will be with Jesus.” 

He gradually declined from day to day, occasionally walking across 
the room, until Tuesday, Feb. 11, when it was determined to try the effi- 
cacy of bleeding. This afforded only temporary relief. ‘The afternoon 
of that day brought increased difficulty of breathing and general weak- 
ness. At night, he retired earlier than usual, laying aside for the last 
time his earthly robes. 

Addressing himself to a member of his family, he asked her, “‘ What 
are the first sensations of a christian on reaching heaven?” ‘“ Delight 
in seeing Jesus,” was the reply. “ Yes,” said he, “this is it. IT won- 
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der why we fix our eyes on these low grounds.” His difficulty of breath- 
ing having for a time subsided, it was suggested that perhaps it was a 
token for good. “I hope so;” he replied, “the Lord tempers his rough 
wind in the day of his east wind.” He committed to memory that 
hymn which much refreshed and animated him: 


‘* When languor and disease invade,” 


and when a friend rehearsed to him the lines: 


** Sweet to lie passive in his hands, 
And know no will but thine.”’ 


he said: “ Father, if this cup may not pass from me, except I drink it, 
thy will be done,” and his countenance became radiant with peace and 
joy, as he discoursed of the goodness of God. In the deep serenity of 
conscious triumph, “ You must have,” said he to M , “some ap- 
propriate passages to read or quote to me, when I begin my last strug- 
gle.” “I hope, my dear,” said Mrs. W., “you will have a better 
prompter than M——.” “O yes,” he rejoined, “the Holy Spirit. 
Then pray for the Holy Spirit.” Saturday night was passed in pain 
and restlessness, but in great mental enjoyment. He declared that he 
“never had such sensible communion with Christ. He condescends to 
come down into my room and speak face to face, even as a man speak- 
eth with his friend.” He repeated with great apparent pleasure : 





« But speak, my Lord, and calm my fear, 
Am I not safe beneath thy shade ? 
Thy justice will not strike me here, 
Nor Satan dare my soul invade.” 


To his wife he said, as if anticipating the heavy load both of grief 
and responsibility, which her Heavenly I°ather was about to impose on 
her, “‘ My love, the Lord will not lay upon us more than he will enable 
us to bear. He will temper his rough wind.” “One reason,” he re- 
marked at another time, “‘ why christians have so little sensible com- 
munion with Christ is, they do not stir themselves up to take hold on 
God.” 

* * * * * * . 

Seeming to be sinking, he asked, “ Js this dying? it is easy, very 
easy. Sometimes when I pray that I may have ease from my suffer- 
ings, I think I hear my Savior say, ‘ This is the way I take to draw you 
to myself.’ J shall have his image stamped upon me. He loves me. 
O what glory! This iseasy. I can’t say but it is pleasant.” And 
this was said with a smile of ineffable sweetness, which beautifully 
lighted up his pale and solemn countenance, as if, like Stephen, he saw 
the glories of heaven unveiled, ere the spirit went to bow before the eter- 
nal throne! ‘‘ This,” said one of those present, “ is what we have been 
praying for.” ‘‘ Precious brethren,” he replied, “I thank you. J love 
you. Peace! My peace flows like a river. Calm! heavenly calm! 
O who could give me such sweet peace, but Jesus, my Savior? O that 
there should be such glory in reserve for mortals!” 
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When asked by Dr. Hawes, on Sabbath afternoon, how he felt, 
“‘ This,” he answered, “‘ has been on the whole the happiest day of my 
life. The joy I have felt is unspeakable. My peace flows like a river. 
Dear brother Hawes, be faithful, be faithful, and God will bless you.” 
Being asked how the ministry appeared to him, he said with emphasis, 
‘important, atu important. I should preach the gospel very differ- 
ently were I spared. I have clearer views of truth. ‘The Savior ap- 
pears glorious, most glorious. And when he bade his brother farewell, 
taking both his hands he said, “ I hope to meet you in heaven,—fare- 
well, dear brother, be faithful, be faithful unto death.” * ° 

“* Go pray for me,” said he to another clerical brother, “ that Jesus will 
manifest his Spirit unto me. Thou knowest, dear Jesus, what it is to 
die. Dear Jesus, thou art a present help in every time of trouble. Thou 
knowest how much this body suffers. Thou that hearest prayer, do 
hear me; receive my departing spirit.” 

About 7 o’clock in the evening, he asked for Clarke on the Promises. 
“Do read me something to help me over this Jordan of death.” He 
appeared refreshed by the passages read. His sufferings being now 
intense, he prayed earnestly, “If it please thee, O precious Redeemer, 
come quickly! O Jesus, come quickly. I have glorified thee on the 
earth in some measure. I have finished the work thou gavest me to do. 
Dear Savior, do come quickly, and take thy unworthy servant home. 
But I would not dictate to thee, but do come quickly, O come. What 
a dreadful thing sin is! This is the process we must all go through.” 


* * * * * * * 


To a christian brother he said: “ You know the peculiar trials and 
difficulties I have had since I came here, and more recently my extreme 
state of suffering. Still, 1 do not regret coming to this place. I regret 
that I have not been able to labor more with the church.” He then 
prayed fervently: ‘‘Come, Heaven, and fill my large desires.” “ Sa- 
tan,” said he, “ could not give me such peace. O no! such views of 
God, such increasing views of his glory, until every earthly object is 
eclipsed, and myself appear like a mote floating in the sunbeam! My 
fears are gone. [am not afraid. He is my strength, and has become 
my salvation. Vicrory! A GLorious vicrory! O Savior! Fill 
my soul with thy love! And nowI bring my dear family, and my dear 
church. ‘Take care of them! I come as a sinner saved by the blood 
of Christ—saved by grace.” 

When asked if he had any thing to say to those brethren who had 
been laboring with him in the cause of revivals, he replied: “‘O I want 
to have them less censorious. I believe the cause in which we are en- 
gaged is the cause of God, and will prevail; but I fear there is a dispo- 
sition in some young men to indulge in hard feelings towards those who 
do not look at things in the same light ; to speak of existing evils in the 
spirit of evil. ‘There are some of our brethren who are too reckless of 
the feelings and impressions which are made upon the minds of some 
by our peculiar manner of preaching.” Whether living or dying, our 
dear friend, it was known to all who knew him, ever cherished and ex- 
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emplified a spirit of lamb-like meekness even to those who might enter- 
tain different views of doctrines and measures. 

“The bible,” he observed, “ has been a great source of comfort to 
me in my affliction, especially the Psalms.” 

Shortly after, a bright smile diffused itself over his countenance, in- 
dicative of the heavenly tranquillity that reigned within; his eye, yet 
undimmed in its luster, sparkling with joy, and his whole manner be- 
speaking a consciousness of holy triumph over the king of terrors; 
“Brother A.,” said he, “ after all, it is a pleasant thing to die. 


‘ Sweet on his faithfulness to rest, 
And trust his firm decrees.’ ”’ 


In the midst of his groans—the struggles of expiring nature—he re- 
marked: “ Z am as happy as I can well be. My soul is in perfect 
peace.” “ Angels will hover round your bed,” observed a friend, “‘ and 
take your spirit home.” “’Tis sweet,” he replied, ‘‘ but far sweeter to 
think that Jesus will be there to receive me.” After some severe strug- 
gles, that shook his frail tabernacle almost to dissolution, respiration be- 
came easier, and he said: “‘ Truly after the raging of the storm, there 
has come a calm, as when the Savior rebuked the winds and the sea, 
and there was a great calm. This is in direct answer to prayer. I can 
now rejoice in all parts of the divine character. Nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, can separate me from the love of God. It isa 
far GREATER thing to die than I had supposed.” And in the greatness 

‘and in the joy of that thought, be burst forth in unison with a song of 
praise from the lips of christians around that happy bed: 


** The voice of free grace cries, escape to the mountain.” 
While they were singing the chorus, 
** We'll praise him again when we pass over Jordan,” 


“Yes,” he exclaimed, in the raptures of unmingled triumph, “T’ll 
praise him in it, and while passing through it’ So perfect was the 
work of the Holy Ghost on that heart which had experienced its full 
share of trials and sorrows in this vale of tears. 
* * * * * ¥ ¥ 
At 7 o’clock on Tuesday morning, he was supposed to be dying. 
With another seraphic smile, he exclaimed: “I see him! I see him! 
O glorious Savior! O death, where is thy sting! O grave, where is 
thy victory! Both are gone.” 'Then sinking into a kind of sleep, and 
again reviving, he opened his eyes, and asked, “ Is it possible? Am I 
here yet? Let me not be too anxious. ‘The Lord is with me. Well, 
Iam in his hands. Let him do with me as seemeth him good. 


‘ Sweet to lie passive in his hands, 
And know no will but his.’ 


You see what he can do. He sits as a refiner’s fire, to purify the 
faith of his people.” 
* * * * * * * 
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A stanza of a hymn he loved to sing was repeated : 


‘“‘ The waves of woe 
Can ne’er o’erflow 
The rock of thy salvation.” 
*“* No!” said he, with another indescribable expression of counte- 
nance, “No, anp I am on it.” Various promises were reiterated to 
him. “ They are precious,” he observed, “ but what good would they 
do me, if I were not a christian? None. No; they are all made to 
obedient faith. ‘The bible is a book of realities.” ‘This idea was prom- 
inent in his mind throughout his sickness—that the bible is a book of 
realities. All its truths seemed eminently real. 

His voice now became quite hoarse and thick. The physician en- 
tered and felt his pulse. ‘‘ How long?” he asked. “I think it will 
soon be over,” was the reply. “‘ That is good news, coop news,” he 
rejoined. Soon after, he was heard to utter this prayer: ‘‘ Dear Savior, 
do come and consummate the desire of thy servant, and grant that my 
last struggle may be an easy one, and take me to thyself, for thine own 
name’s sake.” ‘That prayer was heard in heaven and immediately an- 
swered, for as he uttered these words, he folded his hands on his breast, 
and expired!’ pp. 266—276. 


Numerous. testimonies to his worth and amiableness follow,— 
the tribute of sorrowing friends over one with whom they had 
taken sweet counsel. His biographer also has drawn his char- 
acter very justly, as we believe; but as the foregoing sketches 
have perhaps delineated the main features, it is unnecessary for 
us to dwell upon it. Our readers will see, by what we have 
quoted, that he was a most successful preacher. For a period 
of more than ten years, his labors seemed to have met with a 
peculiar divine blessing. He was called to aid in many places 
in conducting revivals of religion, and many, doubtless, were 
led to feel, that, under God, to him they owed their acceptance 
of the terms of salvation. It is a natural inquiry—What then 
was the grand secret of his success? He was not what would 
be called a peculiarly powerful preacher: he was clear and im- 
pressive, solemn and winning ; his views of divine truth were 
those which we have been long accustomed to caJl New Eng- 
land theology ; nor was he afraid of certain explanations of doc- 
trines which it so much delights some to call by the name of 
heresy, and with which we stand charged. His views of the 
objects and aims of a successful minister of Christ, and the char- 
acter which he should bear, are well drawn out in the article in 
our pages to which we have alluded. He was a man of great 
singleness of purpose,—wholly devoted to his work. ‘The con- 
straining love of Christ urged him forward. He lived as one 
who felt that he was not his own, and his continual aim seems 
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to have been, to discharge well his stewardship. He sought 
not to shine in the arena of ecclesiastical debate,—to be a great 
man on the floor of the synod and General Assembly, as appears 
to be the ambition of too many at the present day ; but all he 
coveted was, to be the humble instrument in the hands of God 
in gathering souls to Christ. While he felt the importance of 
bringing the sinner to realize his own responsibility and to act 
in view of it, at the same time he had a deep sense of depend- 
ence on the gracious Spirit of God. ‘This led him to be con- 
stant and earnest in prayer, as well as energetic in action. He 
possessed an excellent knowledge of the windings of the heart 
of the impenitent, so that he could adapt the truth of God to 
meet the latent objection and subterfuge. For this his own 
self-acquaintance qualified him. He knew how men reasoned, 
for he was with them from day to day ; and while he was bold 
in the performance of duty, he was actuated by a spirit of 
uncommon tenderness and love: and when he saw hearts 
breaking over the view of their vileness, he never withheld his 
sympathies. He united in a more than common degree the 
qualifications of a good preacher and pastor. At the bedside of 
the dying, and mingling his tears with the afflicted, his people 
ever found him such a friend as they needed. Experience had 
taught him the benefit of heavenly chastisement; and the same 
gracious promises and divine consolations which he had found 
so efficacious in his own case, he well knew how to apply to 
meet the wants of others. We have seen how from year to 
year, as he drew on towards the departing hour, his spirit seemed 
to receive fresh anointing for his gracious Master, and became 
more obviously prepared to be unclothed of the flesh, and 
clothed with immortality. He died at a comparatively early 
age; but he had lived a long life in a few years, and the savor 
of his name is indeed precious to those who knew and loved 
him. In his death we have felt, too, that we have lost one 
who, had he lived, would have enriched our pages with 
many an article of acknowledged excellence and utility. We 
owed to his memory this brief tribute of recollection and grati- 
tude, and but for a disappointment from one who was to have 
given it, we should sooner have paid it. Watton sleeps in the 
silent grave. His cheerful visage, his mild and winning vir- 
tues, are treasured in the heartfelt memories of many. Let his 
biography, as it is well calculated to do, help to form the char- 
acters of numerous faithful and successful servants of Christ. 
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Disturbances in Lower Canada. 


Art. I].—Duisrurspances in Lower CANADA. 


THE interest and sympathy of the people of the United States 
have been powerfully attracted, within the last few months, to- 
wards the British provinces on the northern frontier. ‘The mil- 
itary movements which have lately occurred in the Canadas, 
have been hailed as the incipient struggles of a successful revo- 
lution ; Canadian refugees, of whatever rank or description, have 
been welcomed as the martyrs of liberty, and as new victims 
of British oppression. It is thought, therefore, that a calm and 
impartial sketch of these disturbances, drawn by a resident in 
Lower Canada, may be interesting to the public, and may serve 
to correct some current misapprehensions.* 

The Canadas were ceded to England by France in the year 
1763. 'The Province of Lower Canada at that time was very 
sparsely peopled. ‘The inhabitants were exclusively French, 
and were scattered along the borders of the St. Lawrence. The 
whole country, with the exception of a narrow territory skirting 
the rivers, was a dense and unbroken forest. During the war 
of the American revolution, unsuccessful attempts were made 
to induce the Canadians to unite with the insurgent colonies. 
The people were so ignorant, and so paralyzed by the influence 
of popery, that they either did not know what political liberty 
meant, or did not think it worth the expense and hazard of a 
war. 

In the year 1791, when Pitt was prime minister, there was 
introduced into the British parliament, under his own inspection 
and from his own pen, a bill, commonly termed in Canada “ the 
constitutional act.” This act separated the Lower Province 
from the other British possessions, and gave the people a gov- 
ernment of which the following are the principal features : 

The governor is appointed by the crown, and possesses the 
executive power. United with him, however, in this trust, is 
an executive council, also appointed by the crown, intended to 
consist of permanent residents in the country, and to be the 





* It will be perceived by our readers, that this article relates to Lower Canada, 
and that it was written some time since ; consequently, it does not notice the va- 
rious abortive attempts which have taken place in the Upper Province, and along 
the frontier of the pet Erie and Ontario. The conclusions of the writer do 
not seem to be affected by anything which has transpired since his views were 
penned, unless it be, that they are more abundantly confirmed. Perhaps in the 
present state of affairs, the sketch of events may not be of equal interest as it 
might have been a month or two since ; but we trust that it may be acceptable, 
as affording information to many of our readers.—Ep. 
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official advisers of the king’s representative. The second branch 
of the legislature consists of the Legislative Council, the mem- 
bers of which are appointed by the crown, aud hold office for 
life. The third branch is termed the House of Assembly, and 
its members are chosen by the people. ‘The whole was mod- 
eled, as the reader will perceive, after the constitution of Eng- 
land, and the powers given respectively to these three branches 
corresponded to the powers and rights of an analogous portion 
of the British parliament. 

In process of time, collisions and differences took place be- 
tween the heterogeneous elements of which the provincial 
parliament was composed. ‘The house of assembly, like the 
majority of their constituents were French Canadians, and nat- 
urally preferred their own language, laws, customs, and officers. 
The legislative council and governor,—of English extraction,— 
as might be expected, disliked the French, and exerted all their 
constitutional power to give the English influence the entire 
predominance in the government. It would be unnecessary 
and tedious to recapitulate the various disputes which arose be- 
tween the different branches of the legislature,—the grounds, 
progress, and termination of those disputes, the various changes 
of governors, and the history of political parties and contested 
elections. It will be sufficient to remark, that in the course of 
time, the French population gradually increased ; their ac- 
quaintance with the political condition of the powerful Ameri- 
can States in their neighborhood became more intimate; and 
there arose a race of Canadian gentlemen, with strong national 
feelings, galled by the inferiority of their own people, and in- 
sulted by the uniform bestowment of all the highest offices on 
persons of English extraction. 

These few hints are intended to be introductory to the notice 
of an event, which may be considered as the incipient measure 
of the present war. 

The disputes just alluded to, had become so frequent, and 
the consequent animosities so bitter, that the House of Assem- 
bly, two or three years since, took the following ground :—They 
accused the legislative council of systematic opposition to the 
best interests of the country,—of refusing to enact laws, or 
concur in laws of imperative necessity,—of the oft repeated re- 
jection of important bills, for selfish reasons, and from national 
prejudice,—of obstructing, hopelessly, the progress of educa- 
tion and internal improvement: they maintained, that this body 
was composed of bankrupts,—pluralists,—of men dependent on 
the crown for their salaries, and therefore incapable of proper 

Vou. X. 30 
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legislative freedom. Considering the legislative council as the 
origin of all their grievances, they demanded the alteration of 
the constitutional act of 1791, so far as that the Jegislative coun- 
cil should be, like the lower house, elected by the people, and 
formally voted to allow no more supplies, till this demand should 
be granted. 

These facts came before the British ministry in the shape of 
a memorial addressed to all the branches of the imperial legis- 
lature, by the provincial house of assembly. The ministry, in- 
stead of immediate action on the petition, determined to send 
commissioners to the province, for the purpose of making inves- 
tigations on the spot, as to the reality and extent of the alledged 
grievances, and of grounding upon their report some proposi- 
tions to the imperial parliament. 

These commissioners, with Lord Gosford at their head, arri- 
ved in Canada in the autumn of 1835. Lord Gosford; who also 
came out as governor, to supersede Lord Aylmer, met the 
provincial parliament with a very conciliatory speech,—stated 
his readiness to concur with them in every measure for the good 
of the country, and his instructions to remove every grievance. 
The lower house denied the right and constitutionality of send- 
ing out commissioners,—maintained, that they, as the represent- 
atives of the people, had solemnly presented to the supreme 
government at home, an account of their grievances, and that 
the government were bound to act on these statements,—that 
men coming to the country as commissioners, to reside but a 
few months, could not be as well acquainted with the wants of 
the country, and the political grievances under which they la- 
bored, as the representatives of the people. 

The commissioners, however, proceeded with their inquiries, 
remained in the country about one year, when two of them re- 
turned, and laid their voluminous and somewhat contradictory 
reports before the imperial parliament. ‘They allowed, that 
grievances did exist, and recommended their instant removal, 
but strongly maintained the inexpedienty of granting the prin- 
cipal demand of the house of assembly,—an elective legislative 
council. 

When this report reached Canada, the house of assembly 
maintained, that the denial of an elective legislative council, 
was, in effect, a denial of all redress ; for all minor grievances 
originated in the vicious and selfish exercise of power by that 
irresponsible body. 'They subsequently voted, not only that 
they would grant no supplies, until their demands were conce- 
ded, but declared, that they would transact no legislative busi- 
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ness uth the upper house. Of course the public officers were 
unpaid ; laws necessary to the administration of justice and the 
vital interests of the country expired by their own limitation ; 
and incipient anarchy disturbed and threatened the province. 

After some efforts to induce the house of assembly to revoke 
their determination, the imperial parliament again took the af- 
fairs of the province into consideration. Lord John Russell in- 
troduced into the house of commons, a series of resolutions, the 
purport of which was, “that an elective council should not be 
granted to Lower Canada; and that the governor should be au- 
thorized to take from the public treasury sufficient to pay the 
public officers, if the lower house should any longer refuse to 
vote the necessary supplies.”” Upon these resolutions reaching 
the country, the popular indignation was highly excited. When 
the governor assembled the legislature, in the summer of 1836, 
and laid these resolutions of the home government before them, 
and again asked for the necessary supplies, they only replied 
with indignation, staid together but a few days, and returned to 
their constituents, without transacting any public business. The 
governor prepared to issue his warrants, and take the money 
from the treasury, and pay the arrears of salary to the public 
officers. 

The whole country was in a ferment. Public meetings were 
called in each county ; resolutions were passed in nearly all of 
them, denouncing the act of the governor and of the ministry 
at home, as unconstitutional and tyrannical in the highest de- 
gree ; urging the people to study the history of the American 
revolution, to desist from the use of all English goods, to con- 
sider themselves held to the mother country no longer by any 
tie but that of force, and to keep muskets and powder in readi- 
ness. ‘These agitations were continued during the fall and win- 
ter of 1836-7, with the hope of inducing the imperial govern- 
ment to modify their measures. ‘The desired effect was not 
produced. In process of time, the governor took the money 
from the treasury, and paid the public officers, without a vote, 
and contrary to the express vote of the house of assembly. 

The more daring and impetuous of the popular party began 
to call on the people to prepare arms and ammunition, and keep 
themselves in readiness. Secret military organization was com- 
menced in various parts of the country. ‘This was done in such 
a manner, that the law officers were unable to find sufficient 
grounds for arrest and trial. But as the ultimate revolutionary 
intentions of the popular party became developed, there took 
place a serious and extensive division in that party. A very 
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considerable proportion of the leading French gentlemen, who 
had hitherto gone heart and soul with their political friends, 
now saw the probability of an appeal to arms. But know- 
ing well the madness of the project,—the utter impossibility 
of resisting the power of England, they now seceded, and 
became the firm adherents of government,—the advocates of 
peaceful and constitutional measures exclusively. 

The more headstrong of the party, however, persisted. An 
association was formed in the city of Montreal, styled “ ‘The 
Sons of Liberty.” They published an address, which, after a 
detail of grievances, held out the most serious threats of an ap- 
peal to arms. Affiliated associations were formed in various 
parts of the country. The members of the associations began 
to form themselves into military companies and drill. With a 
profaneness sufficiently indicative of the infidel character of their 
leaders, and of the nature of Catholic superstition, they selected 
the Sabbath for their military parade. The congregations of 
Montreal, in their egress from church, were met and crowded 
from the walk, by these embryo warriors,—already, by antici- 
pation, in possession of the city. 

In September, 1837, there took place, at St. Charles, on the 
river Richelieu, a meeting, which may be considered as the last 
preparatory act of the impending tragedy. An assembly of 
“Five Counties” was called to deliberate on the state of the 
province. At this meeting, attended by several thousands, many 
of whom were armed, resolutions were passed, and an address 
prepared, both in form, style, and sentiments, slavishly copied 
from the famous declaration of July 4, 1776. It was unques- 
tionably intended, by the more daring leaders of the party, to 
be the passage of the Rubicon,—the irretrievable pledge, for 
themselves and their followers, of deadly opposition to the Brit- 
ish government. When this assembly dispersed, there com- 
menced immediately acts of the most treasonable nature, and 
utterly subversive of all government. In various parts of the 
country, the magistrates and militia officers were compelled, by 
threats of violence and murder, to throw up their commissions ; 
the laws could not be executed ; the legislature refused to act ; 
the people would not allow executive and judicial officers to 
act; and the country was rapidly sinking into utter anarchy. 

Every intelligent man perceived, that the country had arrived 
at acrisis; that the present government or these revolutionary 
movements must soon terminate. All eyes were turned with 
intense interest towards the measures pursued by Lord Gosford, 
the governor in chief. By a large party he was furiously as- 
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sailed for his imbecility, and even treacherous inaction. Mili- 
tary bodies were organized and drilled with the avowed inten- 
tion of future resistance to the government; declarations of 
independence were published ; arms were collected ; magis- 
trates were compelled to throw up their commissions ; in short, 
government was prostrated, among large portions of the French 
population ; yet not an arrest was made, not a prosecution was 
commenced. It was maintained, that the governor had conni- 
ved at these measures, and was at heart a traitor to his king. 

But during the whole of this time, the governor had played 
his part with consummate tact and forecast. By means which 
a rich governor always can command, he had made himself ac- 
quainted with all the schemes in progress,—with their leaders, 
their instruments, and intended accomplishment. Not a public 
meeting, not a measure of the party, not a step in revolutionary 
movements, escaped his notice. He designedly allowed them 
to proceed to a certain point, without any molestation. Had 
the law officers of the crown commenced legal proceedings 
against the leaders of the revolutionary party at an earlier stage, 
the offenses would have been bailable ; of course, increased des- 
peration and caution would have marked all their future meas- 
ures. It was his policy, by apparent inactivity, to embolden 
them to the full and thorough development of their plans; to 
employ the law officers of the crown in silently collecting evi- 
dence ; and, when their political leaders had gone so far, that 
ample legal ‘proof could be obtained of their treason, to arrest, 
try, and punish. 

It appears, from various sources of evidence, which we have 
not room here to recapitulate, that the following plan of action 
had been arranged by tie Canadian leaders.—WMilitary and politi- 
cal organizations were to proceed during the autumnal months ; 
arms and ammunition were to be silently collected, and the ex- 
citement of the Canadians maintained and increased, by public 
meetings, until the winter. When the winter snows and frosts 
had rendered the roads impracticable for artillery, and frozen the 
largest rivers, there was to be a simultaneous rising ; Montreal 
was to be attacked, and the military stores there concentrated, 
to be seized. 

By the month of November, 1837, the train on both sides 
was laid; nothing was needed but a spark, to produce the long- 
anticipated explosion. 'The spark followed on the 6th of No- 
vember. On that day, public notice was given of a meeting of 
the “ Sons of Liberty.” It was intimated, that, at the meeting, 
a cap of liberty and the tri-colored flag were to be hoisted. The 
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city police called on the troops; the whole military force in gar- 
rison were stationed on one of the public squares, prepared to 
act against any hostile demonstrations. The “Sons of Lib- 
erty,” however, did not venture on their design, and after pass- 
ing a few resolutions, dispersed. A mob of constitutionalists 
met them; a battle of stones and clubs ensued, in which seve- 
ral individuals were wounded. The office of the Vindicator, 
the leading paper and organ of the revolutionary party, was 
plundered ; the press, paper, and type, were thrown into the 
street. 

Then commenced arrests. Warrants were issued against all 
the leading individuals in these hostile movements. Some were 
taken, and others fled. Within a few days, a police officer, 
with a few armed horsemen, was dispatched to St. Johns, about 
twenty miles from Montreal, for the purpose of arresting two 
individuals, who had been prominent in previous measures of 
the revolutionary party. On their return, they were met by 
about one hundred and fifty armed men, who fired, dispersed 
and wounded the cavalry, and rescued the prisoners. Blood 
was now drawn, and the war commenced. ‘Those who had 
fled from arrest in Montreal, assembled at St. Charles, the scene 
of their late proud declaration; called on the people of the 
‘“ Five Counties” to assemble around them with arms and am- 
munition ; began to throw up breastworks, and to plunder from 
the neighboring country, provisions and military stores. ‘They 
threatened to march on Montreal, and offered to their followers 
the plunder of the city. 

The citizens of Montreal took prompt and vigorous measures 
of precaution. Within a few days, four thousand able-bodied 
volunteers were formed into military corps, supplied with arms, 
and placed under drill. ‘The same measures were pursued in 
the country. In the district of Montreal alone, more than ten 
thousand volunteers were organized and armed for the defense 
of government. 

After a brief space of time occupied in enrolling and organi- 
zing volunteer corps, it was the object of the commander in 
chief to put down the force collected at St. Charles. For this 
purpose, two bodies of troops were ordered to proceed to that 
point. One, under Col. Gore, of about four hundred men, was 
to advance from Sorel, and march up the river Richelieu, while 
another from Chambly, under Col. Wetherall, of about the same 
ha number, was to proceed down the river. They were to meet 
and surround the insurgents. 
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The number of Canadians assembled at St. Charles was about 

fifteen hundred, according to the best accounts. 'They were 
under the direction of an individual by the name of 'T. 8. Brown. 
This Brown, formerly a merchant in Montreal, becoming bank- 
rupt, had, like many other men of desperate fortunes, selected 
politics as a trade. His fondness for wine, when indulged, had 
led him, in the previous summer, occasionally to divulge the 
plans of the patriot party, and he had more than once threat- 
ened, when somewhat stimulated, that bloody scenes would be 
enacted during the winter. Profane, intemperate, and bank- 
rupt, he strikingly resembled, in character and history, the no- 
torious Benedict Arnold. 

The party under Col. Gore, upon reaching St. Denis, a village 
about seven miles from St. Charles, were fired upon from the 
houses, and, after some skirmishing, were driven back. Whether 
their retreat was owing to the failure of provisions and ammuni- 
tion expected by the steamboat, or to want of skill and courage 
in the commander, it is not easy to decide. 

The other party, under Col. Wetherall, reached St. Charles 
in strength. The attack began with the artillery, by which 
some execution was done. On a nearer approach, the troops 
were received by a tremendous discharge of musketry from the 
intrenchments. But the gallant defenders of the fort, afraid of 
raising their heads above the breastwork, to take aim, lest a 
stray ball from the enemy should reach them, simply crouched 
beneath the stockade, shoved their muskets over, and fired 
without aim. Of course, they all fired over the heads of the 
soldiers, who stood unharmed, while the balls were wasted in 
the air. 

Col. W., not much alarmed by such marksmen, ordered his 
soldiers to enter and storm the fort. They instantly obeyed, 
rushed on, mounted the breastwork, and took possession at the 
point of the bayonet. ‘The Canadians fied, after the slaughter 
of numbers had taken place. A few took refuge in a barn, 
and firing from it, killed one or two of the soldiers. Fire was 
applied to the barn, and both it and its occupants were con- 
sumed. The whole loss of the Canadians was one or two hun- 
dred. The troops lost six, killed. About fifteen or twenty were 
wounded. Col. Wetherall, according to the orders received at 
his departure, returned to Montreal. 

This battle, or rather skirmish, decided the fate of the war, 
and developed satisfactorily the character of the men with 
_— the government were to deal, as one or two remarks will 
show. 
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At St. Charles, the war commenced under the most favorable 
circumstances for the Canadians. ‘That village was situated in 
the midst of five counties, inhabited almost entirely by people 
of French descent, all of whom were decidedly revolutionary 
in their politics, and had proudly asserted at their late meeting 
a few weeks previous, that their “lives, fortunes and sacred hon- 
ors,” were pledged to the attainment of political liberty. The 
position was selected by the insurgent leaders, with the knowl- 
edge of these facts. But when the day of trial came, “ they 
came not up to the help” of the country. Not more than fif- 
teen hundred at most, could be collected at St. Charles. These 
fifteen hundred, behind intrenchments, were easily blown to 
atoms, or scattered like chaff, by four hundred British soldiers. 
They were not the men of ’76. They were not the men of 
Bunker Hill. 

Different versions of the affair, have been studiously circu- 
lated in the United States. It has been stoutly maintained, 
that a large number of the soldiers were killed, and that victory 
even leaned in favor of the patriots. Why then did the Cana- 
dians flee?) Why did the leaders to a man, take refuge in woods 
and caves? Why isit, that in the “ Five Counties,” since that 
battle, not a peep or mutter of opposition to the government has 
been heard? Why is it, that a petty detachment of about fifty 
men, stationed at St. Denis, can keep in awe the patriot thou- 
sands of the “ I°ive Counties?” Surely, if any advantage had 
been gained by the Canadians, or if that day’s conflict had been 
doubtful—the leaders would not have been fugitives and vaga- 
bonds, nor the people prostrate and subdued. 

Another incident illustrative of the spirit with which the war 
was carried on, deserves attention. Lieut. Weir, who was at- 
tached to the party under Col. Gore, not reaching Sorel in time 
to join his regiment, hired at that place a Canadian to transport 
him in his ealeche, to the troops who had already commenced 
their march. ‘The driver treacherously took him by a road, dif- 
ferent from that traversed by his regiment, and carried him to 
the insurgent forces, where, of course, he was a prisoner. Ru- 
mors of his murder soon began to be heard, and shortly after the 
defeat at St. Charles his body was found. ‘The fingers were 
hacked in pieces, the skull broken, the body mangled with mus- 
ket balls and bayonet stabs, in the most horrible manner. It 
was evident, that this officer while a prisoner of war, had been 
murdered under circumstances of savage barbarity. 

The leaders of the Canadian party either could, or could not 
have prevented this foul deed. If they could, and did not, then in 
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the treatment of Lieut. Weir, we have a fearful index as to their 
intentions, with respect to all in the province obnoxious to them. 
If they could not have prevented the perpetration of such a deed 
by their men, then, had they been successful in conquering the 
country, they could not have prevented other and similar enor- 
mities. Jn either case, this horrible murder warned the inhab- 
itants of the province, of the treatment which they, their wives 
and families, were to expect, if such leaders and such men were 
to bear rule over them. No wonder, that they dreaded such 
domination ; since they saw in the murder of Lieut. Weir, fear- 
ful proof that a F’rench revolution, not an American revolution, 
was in store for them. 

Another incident occurred, which was also strikingly indica- 
tive of the character of the insurgents, and of the manner in 
which they would have used their power if successful in the 
contest. In the county of L’Acadie, there had lived for two or 
three years, two protestant missionaries. Humble, devoted and 
peaceful, they had employed themselves unceasingly in the in- 
struction of the young, the explanation of the bible, and the fur- 
therance of the gospel among the Canadians. ‘They had met 
with some success, and a little band of converts were assembled 
around them to enjoy the privilege of frequent instruction. 

When the disturbances began and the inhabitants of that 
county, principally F'rench Catholics, thought that they could, 
without impediment from the civil authorities, follow the bent 
of their own inclinations, one of the first acts was to assem- 
ble a large force around these blameless missionaries and their 
affectionate converts, and threaten that unless they removed in- 
stantly, their houses should be burnt and themselves murdered. 
The little band, in severely cold weather, were obliged to aban- 
don home and property, and flee for their lives. 

Let the reader raark these two facts.—In the course of this 
war, the Canadians had but one British officer, as prisoner. Him 
they murdered, with most shocking barbarity. ‘They had but 
one protestant clergyman and church, completely in their pow- 
er. Them, they offered the alternative, of removal or death. 
These facts require no comment. 

After the defeat at St. Charles, a second assemblage of insur- 
gent Canadians, began at Grand Brulé, in the opposite direc- 
tion, about forty miles from Montreal. Rumor described them 
as very numerous,—as amounting to several thousand,—as rap- 
idly preparing strong intrenchments. Marauding parties scoured 


the country in all directions, plundering grain, horses, cattle, 
Vou. X. 31 
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and whatever was esteemed valuable, from inhabitants who 
would not take up arms in their favor. 

Sir John Colborne, the commander in chief, having restored 
quietness to the “ Five Counties,” collected all his force, and 
early in December, marched towards Grand Brulé. He had 
about twelve hundred regular troops, several hundred armed 
volunteer citizens of Montreal, with a train of artillery. On 
the second day, he reached St. Eustache, about twelve miles 
from Grand Brulé, where the Canadians determined to make 
resistance. ‘They had taken possession of the church, and oth- 
er large stone buildings in the village. Sir John, posting his 
troops, so as to surround the place, commenced the attack with 
artillery. Gradually approaching nearer, the musketry began 
and continued for a short time, when the contest was closed by 
storming the buildings; bayoneting and driving out the occu- 
pants, and consuming the houses with fire. About one hun- 
dred Canadians were killed; three soldiers were killed; six 
wounded. 

The next morning a flag of truce came down from Grand 
Brulé. ‘The troops marched thither ; the leaders of the Cana- 
dians fled—all the men came out, laid down their arms, and 
surrendered at discretion. The volunteer corps from the neigh- 
boring county, incensed by the treatment they had received from 
the Canadians, set fire to the village, and it was completely 
consumed. 

On the fifth day from their departure, the troops returned to 
Montreal, with the exception of a single regiment, ordered to 
take a tour through the county, and receive the arms and submis- 
sion of the Canadians. ‘The war had ceased. 

As indicative of the state of the country, it should be here 
stated, that before, and since the affair at St. Eustache, address- 
es have been pouring in from the French parishes all over the 
country. ‘These are addressed to the Governor, numerously 
signed, disavowing all participation in the rebellion which has 
been in progress, and assuring the Governor of their sincere at- 
tachment to their present constitution. 

There is also another fact, worthy to be remarked, by all who 
wish to form a correct opinion of the state of Lower Canada. 
No sooner had hostile movements commenced, than thousands 
of volunteers took up arms in defense of government. At the 
present time, there are probably twenty thousand volunteers. 
From three to five thousand men have taken arms to overthrow 
the government. Five times that number, promptly enrolled 
themselves, to defend it. 
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If a majority have a right to choose a republican form of gov- 

ernment,—then surely a majority have a right to retain a colo- 
nial or monarchical government. ‘T'wenty thousand have sig- 
nificantly given their votes, against five thousand. 

The leaders of the Canadian party, who have fled to the 
United States, have labored hard to produce the impression, 
that this struggle is similar in its character and claims, to the 
old American revolution. But there are no points of resem- 
blance. Compare them as to, 

Unanimity.—In 1776, three millions of Americans were 
united toa man. With here and there an exception, too insig- 
nificant to be noticed, leaders and people, rose to throw off the 
British government. In Canada it is entirely the reverse. Of 
its six hundred thousand inhabitants, nearly two hundred thou- 
sand are of Scotch, irish, English and American descent. These 
are almost unanimous in favor of the present constitution. Of 
the remaining four hundred French, large numbers are opposed 
to the present movements, as is indicated by the fact already al- 
luded to, of the numerous loyal addresses, flowing in from all 
parts of the country. Several of the leading political men, such 
as Mr. Debartzch and D. B. Viger, hardly second to Mr. Papi- 
neau in political influence, with numerous influential French cit- 
izens in Montreal, have published an appeal to their country- 
men, dissuading them from war, and exhorting them to obey 
the present constitution. Moreover, the Catholic Bishop and 
priesthood, a very powerful and influential body of men, have 
used all their exertions, to prevent, or stop the present move- 
ment. More volunteers have organized themselves to defend 
the constitution than to overthrow it. 

On the score of unanimity, there is a wide difference between 
the Americans and Canadians. ‘The immense proportion in fa- 
vor of their present government, have rights, surely, no less 
than the insurgents. 

Leaders.-—It is an insult to American patriots, to compare the 
leading men of the present abortive struggle, with the men who 
planned and executed the American revolution. Mr. Papineau, 
it is well known, is an infidel of the most determined stamp ; 
Mr. Brown is a bankrupt in fortune,—intemperate and profane 
in his habits; Dr. Nelson has avowed, that it would be for the 
good of the country, if every bible in it were burned ; O’Calla- 
ghan and Rodier traversed the country, to hold political meet- 
ings on the Sabbath, and exhorted the people to drill on that 
day, as an extremely appropriate employment. 

Are these men like Adams, Quincy, Trumbull, Franklin,— 
the prayerful, devout Washington ? 
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Let the reader run his eye over the list of members of the 
congress of 1776. What an assemblage of talent, learning, and 
weight of character! Let him compare that body with the 
house of assembly of Lower Canada, in which some of the 
members can not even write their names! ! and have actually 
been obliged to make a mark, when required to sign public 
documents. 

People.—In New England the American revolution was cra- 
dled. English muscle and puritan blood, and a cultivated, edu- 
cated people, were the pillars of the American revolution. The 
citizen soldiers of ’76 could read and write, aye, and think and 
judge too. They fought for principles, not for money, nor for 
ylunder. . Theydid not, at Bunker Hill, crouch behind a breast- 
work, and fire over the heads of the enemy. They did not 
murder the first and only British officer they took, in cold blood, 
and with savage ferocity. They did not threaten the first and 
only Protestant congregation within their power, with violence 
or death. ‘They did not declare their independence, and then 
throw down their arms, and vote loyal addresses, as soon as per- 
sonal risk was to be incurred. ‘They did not make war against 
the bible and the sabbath. 

The struggle has not been the determined and intelligent 
insurrection of a whole people, to remodel their own laws, and 
reorganize their own government ; but the spasmodic and des- 
perate effort of a few discontented individuals to raise themselves 
to power by agitation. To do this, they addressed themselves 
to the basest passions of the populace. ‘To the covetous, they 
promised the indiscriminate plunder of the city of Montreal. 
To the catholic, they pledged the supremacy of his religion, 
and the indulgence of his known detestation of protestants. 
To the people of the United States, they complain of feudal 
tenure, want of registry offices, and the burdensome clogs on 
business consequent on the old French law. In Canada the 
patriot party clung to all these antiquated and oppressive usages 
and feudal burdens, while the opposite party were making every 
exertion to throw them off as ruinous and intolerable. 

The leaders of the Canadian party have been guilty-of the 
basest poltroonery in their whole conduct. At the battle of 
St. Charles, it is a well ascertained fact, that some of them 
crossed the river before the action commenced, to secure their 
precious persons in case of disaster. ‘Those who ventured to 
remain with their deluded followers were the first to flee. In- 
stead of remaining in the country after the defeat, to concen- 
trate, guide, and encourage their men, one and all hasten to a 
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place of safety over the American lines, and leave the ignorant 
“‘ habitans,” duped by them into the battle, to suffer all the 
consequences of treason and defeat. In the United States they 
endeavored to cover their disgrace by the basest fabrications, 
manufactured for sympathy, and by impudent parallels between 
themselves and the actors in the American revolution. 

The language of the American people to them should be, 
“Gentlemen, go back to your own country; when you can 
raise as many volunteers to oppose government as have arisen 
to defend it, when the soldiers whom you can raise cease to 
murder prisoners of war, with savage brutality; when you 
cease to exercise your power in driving protestant clergymen, 
with their whole congregations, from the province by threats of 
personal violence ; when you cease to avow that the country you 
love would be better without the bible ; when you cease to tram- 
ple on the sabbath by selecting it purposely and habitually for 
military drills and political meetings ; when your ignorant and 
superstitious followers will allow that a protestant can be a chris- 
tian; when you show any personal bravery ; when, out of a pop- 
ulation of six hundred thousand, an army of more than fifteen 
hundred men care enough about liberty to fight for it; when 
we have liberated two million five hundred thousand of our 
own fellow citizens at the South, who are suffering rather more 
injustice than yourselves ; and when you are as ready to expose 
your own necks to the halter, and your bodies to the bayonet, 
as to urge us on to fight for you—+then, but not tili then, we 
may think of hazarding property, health, and life for you.” 

‘The war in Upper Canada has been rather more grotesque in 
its character than the commotion in the Lower province. ‘There, 
out of a population of four hundred thousand, a few hundred 
armed men collect and threaten Toronto. Not a British soldier 
was in the province; the people had only to say “ we are and 
will be independent,” and the deed would have been done. 
Instead of taking that course, the volunteers flock to Toronto 
by thousands,—Mc Kenzie and his band are routed like sheep. 
With a few struggles, he occupies Navy Island, the Americans 
sending him powder, cannon, and provisions, and maintains his 
post for a week or two, when, partly by the cold weather, and 
partly through fear of being obliged to fight, he decamps. ‘The 
people of Upper Canada were not struggling for liberty. ‘The 
people put down McKenzie just as the peaceful and honest cit- 
izens of a town put down a band of marauders who come to 
plunder them. 
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There is something exceedingly ludicrous, under these cir- 
cumstances, in the sympathy and magniloquence of a portion 
of the American press, and in the resolutions of certain frontier 
public assemblages. It reminds one strongly of the indignation 
and stormy passion of some weak mother, when her boy returns 
sobbing and whining because at school he has received deserved 
chastisement for truancy and disobedience. 

A British subject might properly address an American audi- 
ence of patriotic sympathizers—“ Gentlemen, when you restore 
to the Indians the millions of acres from which you have driven 
them; when you cease to hold two millions and a half of citi- 
zens in the worst of bondage; when you cease to traffic in men, 
women and children, as in beasts of burden; when you can 
protect the freedom of speech and of the press on all subjects 
in your own land; when you allow the right of petition to ald 
classes; when your president ceases to exercise a despotism in 
rejecting bills passed by both houses—a despotism which our 
king dares not exercise ; when your own mobs cease to murder 
clergymen and demolish houses for manly boldness in the cause 
of freedom—then, but not till then, you can appropriately send 
your forces northward, as preachers and champions of universal 
iberty.” 





Arr. II].—Erricacy or Prayer. 


Communion with God: or a Guide to the Devotional: by 
Rosert Puiwie, Author of Manly Piety, &c. &c. New 
York: Published by John Wiley. 1834. 


Tus excellent book has been for some time before the Chris- 
tian public, and like the others of the author’s “ Guides” has 
been fulfilling his benevolent intentions, in leading the erring 
and desponding through the mazes of sin into the way of truth 
and salvation. We have not taken it up, especially at this late 
period, so much for the purpose of calling attention to it by our 
commendation, as by its attractive title, to lure our readers to a 
momentary consideration of what we have to say on the same 
general subject ; and that we may have at hand the testimony 
of so excellent a writer, in confirmation of our own opinions. 
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In these times of bustling enterprise, both in the commercial 
and religious world, when every man is driving forward, confi- 
dent of attaining his most sanguine expectations, he needs to be 
occasionally reminded of his dependence on God, lest in the 
pride of his heart he should boast, that by the excellence of his 
own wisdom, and the strength of his own arm, he has secured 
his prosperity. It would seem, that in the commercial world, at 
least, men had been taught effectually the folly of trusting to 
their own devices. For what other means do they need of the 
entire prostration of their secular affairs than just to be left un- 
checked in the prosecution of their own schemes? We are 
conscious of no spirit of uncharitabieness, when we say, that 
similar remarks are applicable to our religious enterprises. We 
believe there has been quite too much display of human instru- 
mentality, and of trusting to its efficiency ; and quite too little of 
the conviction that the excellency of the power is of God. The 
conversion of this world to Jesus Christ has been slow in com- 
parison with the amount of instrumentality used for this pur- 
pose. Happy will it be for a sinful, dying world, when Chris- 
tians learn their own feebleness, and God’s all-sufficiency ; and 
like the apostles and primitive saints, learn to go in His strength 
to the pulling down of the strong holds of sin! 

That God has instituted prayer as the medium through which 
we are to obtain blessings from him, is theoretically admitted by 
all who acknowledge his existence and his providential agency ; 
but we are persuaded the cases are few, in which this truth is 
permitted to exert its appropriate influence on the life, even of 
the children of God. Notwithstanding its adoption into the 
list of our acknowledged duties, and although it may hold rela- 
tively a high rank among our duties as of confessed importance, 
yet we are confident, after all, the feeling is at times allowed in 
the minds of some thus theoretically orthodox, that prayer is a 
profitless exercise :—profitless, at least, so far as respects its effi- 
cacy in procuring blessings from God. 'They may perhaps be 
hardly conscious of the incipient departure from their acknowl- 
edged faith, and if the fact were charged upon them would re- 
ject the charge in sorrow ; while yet if they would permit their 
stifled feelings to have form, they would shudder at their own 
infidelity. ‘They would find themselves giving utterance to 
some such language as this: If the Most High has any bless- 
ings to bestow he will give them without prayer; and if he 
designs to withhold, how can the petition of a finite being avail 
to change the purpose of the perfect and unchangeable God ? 
If we have judged correctly as to the prevalence of such a feel- 
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ing, then, surely, the efforts of our much esteemed author were 
needed to correct it; and if what we shall say on the subject 
shall induce our readers to look at his better exhibition of it, we 
shall be satisfied, that we have not spoken in vain. 


We say, then, in the first place, T’he importance of prayer 
may be safely inferred from the fact, that itis a divinely appoint- 
ed duty. 'This consideration should have much weight with 
the persons we are addressing :—believers in God’s existence and 
perfections, and in the revelations of his will. For, although, 
when we view God sustaining the relations of the Creator and 
Preserver of men, we readily acknowledge his right to require 
the performance of any thing, not inconsistent with their hap- 
piness, yet we are confident, that a being of infinite wisdom, ho- 
liness and benevolence would never require of his creatures the 
performance of any act from his mere arbitrary pleasure,—be- 
cause he has the power so to do;—and when no possible good 
can be expected to result from the performance. This opinion 
is confirmed by all the known proceedings of the divine ad- 
ministration. In all the revelations of his will we find no re- 
quirements without agood reason. He reigns not on the throne 
an arbitrary sovereign, uttering commands which are the mere 
dictates of a capricious and despotic will. He reigns there in- 
tent upon securing the best good of his universal kingdom. 
Every mandate from his throne respects the happiness of his 
subjects ; and if obeyed, will prove, in the happiness resulting 
to the obedient, the benevolence of the God who appointed the 
duty. ‘There is, then, some good reason why God has made it 
the duty of men to pray. From his appointment of the duty, 
we may safely infer its importance. 

But we are not left to learn the importance of prayer by in- 
ference merely, for we have undeniable evidence of this from 
its sanctifying effect on the prayerful. No one lives in the habit 
of sincere prayer to God without becoming more holy. By 
this exercise he throws around himself a defense from the as- 
saults of his spiritual enemies, and gives to whatever of holy 
principle there may be within him a new and powerful impulse. 
The maxim that “ praying will make us leave sinning, and sin- 
ning will make us leave praying,” has been verified by univer- 
sal experience. ‘'T‘hese exercises are so dissimilar, that they can- 
not be practiced together. No one can be habitually engaged 
in sincere prayer to God, and still live in habitual sin ; and no 
one who indulges in habitual known sin, will long continue his 
attempt tohold communion with God. This sanctifying influ- 
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ence of prayer is most powerful. When the child of God isin 
the presence of his Father in heaven, the golden chain of love 
is thrown around him, and he is held a willing captive in the 
bonds of mercy. He came there to confess his sis to his for- 
giving Father ; and will it be easy for him to rise from his pros- 
trations, and dry up his repentings and grief, and return again 
to the sins which he has been confessing and for which he has 
been forgiven? He came there to acknowledge his dependence 
and to thank his beneficent Father for the gifts of his provi- 
dence, and to ask a continuance of these paternal favors ; and 
will he go away again to squander or consume upon his lusts 
the blessings of paternal love? He came there to ask a coun- 
seling Father his will ;—sincerely desiring to be led in the way 
of holiness and truth ; and will he go away to follow again the 
devices of a wicked world, or of his own wicked heart? He 
came there to have communion with his Savior and his God, 
and he there obtains some blessed foretastes of the delightful, 
life-giving, soul-satisfying union, which will be the portion of 
God’s children ; and will he, can he return again to the beggar- 
ly elements of this world? If the soul is ever penitent for sin 
and humbled on account of it, and heartily resolved to forsake 
t; if it ever feels a disrelish for the pleasures of this life, and 
finds its pinions loosed for an upward flight, it is when it has 
been admitted to this gracious communion with its Father in 
heaven. ‘These are the seasons when it grows in grace rapid- 
ly. Atevery such communion with God, it is perceptibly chang- 
ed into the image of the perfect Being whom it has been its 
privilege to contemplate. Such is the reflex influence of pray- 
er. In the powerfully sanctifying influence of the exercise it- 
self on him who performs it, we see manifest evidence of its im- 
portance ; we see the wisdom and goodness of the God who 
appointed it a duty. 

But this advantage of prayer, great as it is, is only inciden- 
tal: another, and more important advantage, and what we 
would mention as pre-eminently the reason for the performance 
of the duty is, Prayer is a direct means of obtaining blessings 
from God. We say positively, and without any reservation, 
that he has no just sense of the nature of prayer, and performs 
not the duty aright, who does not regard it, and engage in it, 
as the direct means of obtaining blessings from God :—blessings 
which without prayer God would not bestow. Destitute of this 
confidence in the efficacy of the exercise, he cannot be said to 
pray. He has not the spirit of prayer. He may exhibit the 
lifeless form, but it is wanting in the living principle which 
Vou. X. 32 
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alone can render it acceptable to God. So far from obtaining 
the blessings for which he prays, he will, only in a limited de- 
gree, receive the good effect which we have mentioned as inci- 
dental to him who performs the duty aright. But if prayer be 
a direct means of obtaining blessings from God, and blessings 
which God will not bestow except in answer to prayer ; then how 
powerful an encouragement have we to pray. We ask, therefore, 
if prayer is not efficacious? Can we descend from this posi- 
tion and obtain just views of its nature? We feel unwilling to 
abandon this ground until we have at least placed before our 
readers the view of the subject as it now appears tous. For, 
unless we greatly mistake, an incorrect perception of the nature 
of prayer is the reason why there is so much reluctance to the 
performance of the duty ; and why there is so little answer to 
prayer. Untilmen can be persuaded, of the truth, that the fer- 
vent, effectual [energizing] prayer of the righteous man avail- 
eth much, they never will pray so as to prevail. ‘Their prayers, 
so far from availing, will be only mockery and insult to the 
Most High. He that cometh to God, must believe that he is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him. ‘ We shall never 
pray much,” says our excellent author, ‘nor with much pleas- 
ure, until we are persuaded that we shall not pray in vain. Ac- 
cess to God will be prized just in proportion as we feel sure of 
acceptance with God.” ‘There is, therefore, too much depend- 
ing upon a correct view of the subject to pass from it hastily, 
and dwelling fora moment upon it, we inquire, What is prayer? 
The answer is obvious: it is petition or supplication. But 
what rational view can any suppliant have of supplication if he 
does not regard it as a means of obiaining the blessings for 
which he supplicates? Can he be said to pray, in any proper 
sense of the word, who does not engage in the exercise with 
the hope at least, if not with the expectation, of obtaining from 
the being he implores the specified blessing ? What other view 
of prayer is entertained by any man or community of men 
when they petition any legislative or executive power? Do 
they not hope to obtain by this means some favor which with- 
out the petition would not be granted? The inhabitants of a 
village unite in sending a petition to our national government 
for the establishment of a post office among them. What is 
the state of mind of these petitioners? Are they not influ- 
enced to this act, if not by the expectation, at least by the hope 
of obtaining the favor prayed for? Do they not regard what 
they are doing as the direct means of obtaining this indulgence 
from the government ;—an indulgence which they have no 
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reason to expect will be granted without their petition? Have 
they not some faith in the efficacy of their petition? Would 
they ever make the petition if they had no faith in its efficacy ? 
This matter is very plain. ‘Their prayer, originating in hope, 
is carried on the wings of expectation. Such is the nature of 
prayer. Such must be the state of mind when we make sup- 
plication toGod. We must come before Him expecting by our 
supplications to obtain some blessing, which, without them, he 
will not bestow. Devoid of this state of mind, in our addresses 
to the Most High, we cannot offer acceptable prayer. Or, we 
may ascertain the state of mind in which we should make our 
approaches to God, by observing the child when he solicits any 
indulgence from his parent. Does he doubt the efficacy of pray- 
er? Is not the expectation of obtaining the favor by asking, 
the only reason why he makes the petition? Every artless 
child knows the value of his entreaties ; and every tender par- 
ent has felt their moving power. Consider, then, how feeling- 
ly and forcibly the Savior, by this affecting analogy, teaches us 
the true nature of prayer. “ What man is there of you whom 
if his son ask bread will he give kim a stone; or if he ask a 
fish will he give him a serpent? If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts to your children, how much more shall 
your Heavenly Father give good things to them that ask him ?” 
Who can doubt, with this passage from the lips of the Savior 
before him, that prayer has power with God? ‘That by it he is 
moved to bestow favors which he would otherwise withhold. 
‘That his children are to come to him as children, feeling their 
need and helplessness, and his all-sufficiency and tender com- 
passion, and to plead before him with filial confidence, expect- 
ing to receive the favor they supplicate: and to feel no other 
doubt of obtaining, except what every dutiful child will feel, 
when he remembers that the superior wisdom and goodness of 
his father may know of higher interests to be secured by with- 
holding : ‘ for did not God sometimes withhold in merey what 
we ask, we should be ruined at our own request.” Nor is this 
expectation, of sometimes being denied, at all inconsistent with 
the most perfect confidence in the efficacy of prayer. For what 
child but supposes the solicited indulgence will, for such reason, 
be sometimes withheld: and yet what child ever, on account 
of this, gave up his confidence in the efficacy of his entreaties ? 
Such, we are confident, are the feelings we should bear with 
us in our approaches to a prayer-hearing God: and when we 
hear the Savior say, ‘“‘ask and ye shall receive; for every one 
that asketh receiveth ;” urging us to the duty by the affecting 
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encouragement which every parent can so feelingly appreciate ; 
when we hear such an exposition of the subject from the 
lips of the Savior himself, have we, or can we have, a state of 
mind which is well-pleasing in his sight, if we come not into 
the presence of our Father in Heaven with this filial confi- 
dence,—expecting to prevail ? 

In confirmation of this view of the nature of prayer, we 
might adduce the experience of the prayerful. But why should 
we fill our pages in citing this testimony? ‘The instances di- 
vinely recorded are numerous, and scattered through the whole 
period of the church in both dispensations, where the children 
of God have found access to the mercy seat, and have prevailed 
in prayer. Nor let the timid, doubting believer, (if we may 
it use the term,) refuse the encouragement of these examples, by 
ie supposing them to be special cases, aside from, or beyond, the 
fi ordinary dispensations of God; cases not designed to be ex- 
+ amples of encouragement to his children in all ages, and placed 
on record for this specific purpose. The supposition assumes a 
principle not in accordance with the divine economy ; and its 
influence is like a paralysis tothe soul. Where in the revelation 
of God’s will is it said, that there is any diversity in his dispen- 
sations towards those who love and fear him? Where do we 
learn, that he is a respecter of persons; where has he told us, 
that he will answer the prayers of Abraham and Jacob and 
Joshua, of Solomon and Elijah, of Hezekiah and Daniel, of the 
publican and the apostles, and not of any who have the like 
precious faith, and who follow in their footsteps? No, God is 
no respecter of persons; but ‘in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” “ At all 
times, in all places, and under all circumstances, we may come 
boldly to the throne of grace, to obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need.” 

Nor let this confidence in the efficacy of prayer be prevented 
through the fear, that it will appear presumptuous and be dis- 
pleasing to God ; for it is the very state of mind which he re- 
quires. The apostle assures us, ‘‘ He who cometh to God must 
believe, that he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him. Let him ask in faith nothing wavering; for he that 
wavereth is like a wave of the sea; and let not that man think 
he shall receive any thing from the Lord.” Our Heavenly 
Father delights to see his children reposing on his promises and 
perfections with the confidence of children :—coming to him, 
: expecting to obtain the fulfillment of their reasonable desires. 
Never do we honor God more than when, in the attitude of 
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suppliants, he sees us pleading with this confidence in his power 
and willingness to bless :—pleading with the certain assurance 
of receiving, unless his perfect wisdom sees it best to withhold. 
There is no other, and if what the bible has revealed to us of 
the perfections and purposes of God be true, there can be no 
other limitation to the entire fulfillment of our sincere desires ; 
and even the denial, could we see beforehand as God sees, 
would be the very burden of our petition. How abundant, 
therefore, are our encouragements to pray! How do we dis- 
honor and offend our Heavenly Father by withholding this 
filial confidence! Who that has any sense of his own need, 
and of God’s fullness; of his own guilt and ill-desert, and of 
God’s abounding grace, will not bow before the footstool of 
Him who so delighteth to bless ? 

Is there any one, notwithstanding all these encouragements 
to prayer, who still thinks it is useless to pray? What, we in- 
quire, is the view he takes of the subject which brings him to 
this conclusion? Does he say, that as God is a being of perfect 
wisdom and goodness, knowing what is best, and disposed to 
do what is best for his creatures, therefore, he will bestow what 
he sees to be needful without prayer? But does his conclusion 
follow from his premises? May it not seem best to infinite 
wisdom and goodness, that his creatures shall ask for what he 
designs to bestow? Any assertion to the contrary is made 
against evidence. For we have seen, that the very exercise of 
prayer is of immense benefit to the suppliant; that it has a re- 
straining and sanctifying influence on our affections and char- 
acters ; that the direct and immediate tendency of praying is to 
make us leave off sinning ; that this beneficial influence is most 
powerful ; that in no act of our lives do we throw around us 
greater restraints from sin, or receive greater incentives to holi- 
ness than in this exercise of communion with God. Every 
soul who has felt the sanctifying influence of prayer sees the 
wisdom and goodness of God most clearly in the appointment 
of the duty. Besides, there may be other reasons why God 
requires his creatures to ask favors from him, which neither we 
nor the objector have thought of ;—reasons, it may be, of im- 
mense importance in their bearing on the welfare of God’s 
kingdom, such as render it best, in the view of infinite wisdom 
and goodness, that his creatures should ask for the blessings 
which he designs to bestow. 

Does the objector take other ground and attempt to show the 
uselessness of prayer from the unchangeable predetermination 
of God? Does he say, that God has determined what blessings 
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he will bestow on any of his creatures, and what he will with- 
hold ; and he is unchangeable in his purposes. If he has deter- 
mined to bestow any blessing on me, he will bestow it if I do 
not pray; and if he has determined mot to bestow it, he wil/ 
not if Ido pray. ‘This is the common objection. But let us 
take this reasoning and apply it to any other concern. We say 
to the objector, If God has determined, that you shall live for 
ten years to come you will live; there is no uncertainty about 
it; God is unchangeable in his purposes, and he has power to 
execute them all. If it is one of his purposes that you shall 
live for ten years to come, he will certainly secure the event— 
you will certainly live. But suppose you know this to be the 
purpose of God, and upon your knowledge of it, should say, It 
is useless for me to take sustenance, or to use the means for pre- 
serving life. I shall certainly live, without the use of these 
means, for God has determined that I shall live ; and suppose 
that you act in accordance with your theory, what would be the 
result? The result would be, you would die/ and the man 
who makes the objection knows he would die. What! when 
God has determined he shall certainly live?) Yes, he would 
certainly die, notwithstanding, unless he use the means of pre- 
serving life. If we have run into difficulties here, he is the 
man to extricate us; for we have only followed his principles 
and his honest convictions to their legitimate results. We have 
only to say about it, that the reasoning which involves such 
absurdities is itself most absurd. If men were governed by 
the principles of our objector, there would be an end at once to 
all human exertions. 
Nor is it difficult to detect the radical error of the objection. 
It lies on the face of it; and any one must have been blinded 
by his own conceits in not seeing it. It assumes, that God has 
Pad determined the end and not the means :—a principle at variance 
: with common sense, and with the divine revelation. Sustained 
by these, we say to the objector, the means in this case, and in 
every other, are as much the subject of the divine determina- 
tion as the end. If God has determined to prolong your life 
i for ten years, he has equally determined, that you shall use the 
! means for its preservation. How do you know, we ask him, 
but that if God has determined to bestow blessings upon his 
creatures, he has equally determined to be inquired of by them 
to do it forthem? Until you disprove this, your objection goes 
ti for nothing. Moreover, when you remember, that God requires 
: men to pray, and excites them to it by the most powerful en- 
couragements ; and further still, when it is known, that the very 
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exercise of prayer is followed by unspeakable benefits to the 
suppliant, we ask if it is not most impious, as well as absurd, 
in the face of all this, to talk of the uselessness of prayer ? 

The believer will bear with us, if we suggest, that if he is 
faithful to himself he will not suffer this subject to pass from 
his mind without receiving the merited reproof which it fur- 
nishes for his want of faith in the efficacy of prayer. A be- 
liever of the bible, and yet doubt the utility of prayer! What! 
when that bible expressly enjoins the duty, and holds out the 
most precious encouragements to the performance! Especially 
have you ever felt the sanctifying influence of prayer, (as you 
have if you have ever prayed in sincerity,) and yet do you 
deem it a useless ceremony to pray? By the renewing grace 
of God, have you ever been brought to feel the spirit of adop- 
tion, and yet do you feel no enjoyment in communion with 
this Father? Have the children of God in all ages found 
prayer efficacious in obtaining blessings from him, and have 
you doubts of its efficacy? Beware, doubting believer, lest 
thy title to the inheritance of the believing and the prayerful 
finally fail thee! Beware, lest it be found in the end, that thy 
religion throughout is wanting in that life and power which 
alone can render it acceptable to God! 

We cannot bring our remarks to a close without briefly ad- 
verting to the views and feelings with which we should come 
to the place of prayer. If the views we have taken of this 
subject be correct, we fear it furnishes rebuke to many who are 
accustomed to assemble for prayer. Imperfections mingle with 
all we do ; and in nothing perhaps is this oftener true than in 
our attempts to perform the duty of prayer. Is it not some- 
times the case, that persons engage in this duty because they 
fear to neglect it? Prayer is so generally regarded as a duty, 
and the propriety of assembling for united prayer is so generally 
acknowledged, that it is hardly consistent with a professed re- 
gard for religion to be absent from such seasons. A regard to 
consistency, therefore, or the fear of rebuke for neglect of duty, 
may be the motive which brings many tg the place of worship. 
We fear, that such instances are not rare. But if the whole 
church and the whole world should engage in the duty from 
such a motive, instead of offering an acceptable sacrifice, they 
would only offer insult to the Most High. 

Others, perhaps, engage in this exercise on account of the 
personal enjoyment which they find in seasons of prayer. This 
is a better state of mind than that we have just considered. But 
such should not be the state of mind which brings us to the 
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performance of this duty. No doubt the christian who performs 
the duty aright has enjoyment in the exercise. His own enjoy- 
ment or personal gratification should not, however, be the ob- 
ject for which he comes to the place of prayer. ‘That one 
object should be, to prevail with God for the bestowment of 
blessings. Suppose we were met to pray for the life of a fellow 
being ; we should have no thoughts about our own enjoyment 
or suffering. Our one single thought and our one single object 

would be to plead for his life. Just so if we are met to pray 
for the life of the soul ; for a revival of religion; for the success 
of missions; for any thing, no matter what -—our whole souls 
should be absorbed with the one single object before us,—to pre- 
vail with God for the bestowment of the blessing for which we 
have met to pray. If prayer is appointed as a means of obtain- 
ing blessings from God, then we cannot well misjudge with 
what views and feelings we should engage in the exercise. 
Prayer is a business. A meeting for prayer is a meeting, not 
for personal enjoyment, but for business. We know there is 
danger, that we secularize and degrade the subject by such ex- 
pressions. But we cannot better express our views of the nature 
of this transaction than to call it a business transaction ; and 
business, too, the most important and solemn, that mortals can 
engage in: and this, whether we consider the object to be ac- 
complished, or the majesty and holiness of the being with whom 
we have todo. Such are the views we should entertain of 
prayer. In our apprehension, prayer will never amount to any 
thing better than a mere ceremony of solemn mockery, and 
never will blessings rich and abundant, come down in answer 
to prayer, until the church give up their unbelief and doubts, 
and feel a confidence in the truth of the divine declaration, that 
the fervent prayer of the righteous man availeth much with 
God. If God revives his work in any place, and by his renew- 
ing Spirit converts and saves the souls that are now ready to 
perish, it will be in answer to fervent, agonizing prayer. Some 
of God’s people will be found who are pleading before him for 
the salvation of sinners ;—pleading with an importunity that 
cannot be denied ;—pleading, expecting to prevail. The prom- 
ise of God is pledged for their encouragement; and the whole 
past history of his dealings with the church confirms the prom- 
ise. When his people pray, in reality, then the Spirit descends 
to renew, to sanctify, and to save. 
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Tne author of the Night Thoughts holds a conspicuous 
place among the British poets, and is destined to be read and 
admired as long as the language in which he wrote shall exist. 
Common opinion has not, perhaps, assigned him to the highest 
class; and yet there are those who do not hesitate to view him 
little if at all below the first in fame. Occasionally, readers 
are found who would be considered very competent judges of 
poetic and literary merit, who think of no one more highly than 
of Young, and profess an unbounded admiration of his great 
work. We once heard a man of taste and genius remark, that 
if he wished to know a person’s intellectual character, he would 
ask him how he liked the Night Thoughts—a fondness for this | 
poem being the inquirer’s criterion of a fine mind. 
The critics have variously estimated this author. All of them 
probably allow, as all must feel, the elevation of his genius; 
but his obvious faults have afforded matter of censure, and a 
few, who are disposed to overlook a beauty if they can find a 
blemish, have not been loath roundly to condemn the poet and 
his book. Others, and the much larger part, while they are not 
insensible to the imperfections of the Night Thoughts, claim 
for the work that consideration which is due to sterling excel- 
lence, and to a classic of the English tongue. In their estima- 
tion of its intellectual and moral beauty as a whole, they are 
willing charitably to excuse its lesser defects. 'The difference 
among readers, in respect to constitutional feelings, but espe- 
cially as to religious views, readily accounts for the diverse 
opinions which have been entertained of this book in certain 
cases. 
We are not sure but that Young is, in a degree, neglected, 
and would be apt to be neglected in such an age as the present. 
It is a bustling, active age, and by no means distinguished by 
deep, meditative thought. The minds of men seem to be ab- 
sorbed in matters of practical moment, and immediate, palpable 
utility. Moralizing, melancholy strains, beautiful theoretic 
truths, fine religious painting, and lofty flights of fancy, are 
little to the taste either of enterprising worldlings, or of work- 
ing philanthropists. ‘These things can be appreciated only in 
the study,—in the retirement of the mind; and for this, our 
innumerable secular engagements and imposed or assumed la- 
Vou, X. 33 
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bors of charity, leave us but little time, or furnish but slight 
inclination. Is it on this ground, a celebrated foreign critic, a 
few years since, announced the opinion that Young had enjoyed 
at least as much reputation as he deserves? And is there a fear 
with some few, that he should not be forgotten, amidst the ex- 
citements of a physical, mechanical, utilitarian age? It is hap- 
pily a vain fear, should it be felt. Human hearts and human 
sympathies will ever respond to strains such as are embodied in 
the Night Thoughts. ‘They awaken the profound sensibility of 
the soul, and their effect on many minds is as thrilling as the 
deep tones of an organ on a musical ear, and not unlike such 
an effect. ‘The excitement of the age will not always last in 
its present form. Men will seek again the more intellectual, 
spiritual, and devotional works which the sages and saints of 
former times have produced. Perhaps they will themselves 
create others, as able, and still more appropriate to their wants, 
or congenial to their feelings. From these, they will derive the 
aliment of new and more heroic labors. The active, benevo- 
lent tendencies of the age can be manifested, for a lengthened 
period, only as they are ‘fed from the fountains of truth. Clear 
thought, impassioned sentiment, profound reflections, the rich 
hues of fancy and taste, in immortal works of genius, contribute 
to that energy and aptitude of mind, whether in the individual 
reader or the reading public, which are required for the prose- 
cution of plans of extensive usefulness. It is not then ungrate- 
ful to our feelings, as promising a return to meditation and study, 
and to a correct appreciation of the masters of thought and of 
song, in by-gone days, that we have lately seen, we cannot re- 
collect where, a notice of the Night Thoughts, in which the 
writer places the author of this work immeasurably above every 
poet of his class. If we mistake not, the piece referred to his 
power of moral painting, and presented examples of it showing 
his vast superiority in that department. If Young has been 
neglected of late, he cannot always be neglected. 

This apology is not needed, nor is any needed, for laying be- 
fore our readers some thoughts, of the kind indicated in the 
caption of the present article. ‘They have been suggested by 
refreshing our memory with a production so suitable to us in 
afflictions, which, like those of the poet, may be expressed in 
his own emphatic line— 


‘“‘ Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain,” 


though at longer intervals, as his were in reality, than, with 
poetic license, he has assigned to them. The dark days of 
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adversity invite to communion with one who has sung the sad 
feelings which penetrate the soul at such a period, as well as 
the antidote by which they may be alleviated. Although an 
examination of the Night Thoughts is our leading cbject, we 
may find occasion to allude to other productions of the poet, or 
to the characteristics of his poetry in general. 

The topics which the muse of Young has selected in the 
Night Thoughts, are altogether of a serious, religious character, 
deeply interesting to reflecting persons, and of great acknowl- 
edged importance to human welfare. Life, its shortness, un- 
certainty, and sorrows, the divine design in its appointment, the 
consequences depending upon it —death, its darkness, universal 
dominion over men, and the necessity of preparation for its ap- 
proach,—immor tality, its nature, evidence, and value,—invisible 
realities,—revelation, and several of its peculiar doctrines, the 
benefits and consolations of piety—are among the subjects on 
which he exerts his poetic power. As he handles them, they 
are generally made to appear in their true and proper colors. 
They are fitted to produce seriousness and religious tender- 
ness of feeling, although the effect, in some instances, is not 
perfect, or proportioned to the energy of the poet’s aim, as will 
hereafter be explained. Young, then, by the choice of his 
subjects, as well as by his general manner of treating them, is 
truly a religious poet. His muse is the genius of christianity. 
In a licentious and skeptical age, he ventured on solemn and 
evangelical themes ; and whatever may be said of his previous 
character, or the defect of some of his views, he deserves the 
credit of having called the attention of mankind to the con- 
sideration of their spiritual and immortal interests, in soul-stir- 
ring verse. His thoughtful, sententious turn, if not his chris- 
tian benevolence, led him to enlist the charms of song in the 
cause of God and virtue. In this respect, he marked out for 
himself almost a new path, and, although he has been followed 
since by others, particularly by Cowper, yet on some accounts 
he has hitherto stood pre-eminent. Cowper, though excelling 
him in neatness and polish of style, and in delineation of the 
experimental part of religion, falls far below him in vigor of ima- 
gination, and in moral pathos. Though Cowper was no copyist, 
yet in the condensed, comprehensive, and keen touches of his 
Faith, Hope, and C Charity, the critical reader will be reminded 
of the serious and satiric genius of the author of the Night 
Thoughts. 

No one can doubt, that a deep impression has been made by 
this poem wherever it has been known ; that it has powerfully 
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contributed to mold the opinions and tastes, the intellects and 
hearts of vast numbers of readers. ‘The work has been perused 
by all descriptions of people—the old and young, christians and 
men of the world, and nearly with equal interest. The old 
read it for its sober views of life, the young, for its poetry. 
Christians love it for its truth, persons indifferent to religion are 
gained by the affectionate warmth of its appeals to their self- 
interest. All, perhaps, admire it for its pathos and its pensive- 
ness. ‘The love of melancholy, so deeply seated in many minds, 
accounts for no small part of its fascinations. It cannot be an 
uninteresting or useless employment, then, to analyze such a 
production, and learn more at length, if we may, the secret of 
its power. ‘That some works live, while myriads perish and 
are forgotten; that they cannot be read without obtaining a 
mastery over the soul, and producing an effect on our sentiments 
and conduct, is far from being a matter of casualty. The causes 
lie deeply seated in human nature, and their operation is inti- 
mately connected with the laws of mind. 

There is one general characteristic of Young’s poetry, espe- 
cially of his Night Thoughts, on which we would first of all 
remark. We seem, in reading him, to enter into a world of 
sorrows, sighs, and tears, where death and innumerable evils 
await us, and where fickle friendships and frustrated hopes 
abound. It was such a world which he delighted to describe : 

‘This is the desert, this the solitude: 

How populous, how vital, is the grave ! 

This is creation’s melancholy vault, 

The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom ; 

The land of apparitions, empty shades !’ 
He appears to have been early conscious of his turn for the mel- 
ancholy in his description, since in one of his first productions, 
the poem on “ The Last Day,” we find this address— 


‘* Say, then, my muse, whom dismal scenes delight, 
Frequent at tombs, and in the realms of night!’ 


We have much to this effect in the Night Thoughts, as in the 
following passage— 


‘For what, gay friend, is this escutcheon’d world, 
Which hangs out death in one eternal night ; 

A night, that glooms us in the noontide ray, 

And wraps our thought at banquets in the shroud ? 
Life’s little stage is a small eminence, 

Inch high the grave above, that home of man, 
Where dwells the multitude. We gaze around ; 
We read their monuments ; we sigh ; and while 
We sigh, we sink, and are what we deplor’d ; 
Lamenting, or lamented, all our lot !’ 
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He loves to paint the vanity of earthly good—of our pleas- 
ures, hopes, and prosperity : 


‘ How sad a sight is human happiness, 
To those whose thoughts can pierce beyond an hour ! 
* * * * 


Know, smiler, at thy peril art thou pleased ! 

Thy pleasure is the promise of thy pain. 

Misfortune, like a creditor severe, 

But rises in demand for her delay ; 

She makes a scourge of past prosperity, 

To sting thee more, and double thy distress.’ 
We meet with pictures, of the same sombre hue, in his other 
poems, as for instance, the following, in his Love of Fame. 

‘‘ Famine, plague, war, and an unnumber’d throng 

Of guilt-avenging ills to man belong,” &c. 

That Young was himself a gloomy man, and that his genius 
was “the sullen inspiration of discontent,” is by no means clear. 
A fact stated by his biographer, viz. that “his parish was in- 
debted to the good humor of the author of the Night Thoughts, 
for an assembly, and a bowling green,” rather indicates the op- 
posite character, however inconsistent it may have been with 
his sacred profession, and his recorded views of the world’s 
vanity. He probably arrived at the settled convictions, which 
have thrown a shade of sadness over his writings, by a painful 
experience, in which his natural temperament may have had 
little concern. 

It is on the account just mentioned, that Young has often 
been considered as giving a distempered view of human life, 
and an exaggerated estimate of its evils. Hence, some readers, 
while they admire the splendor of his intellect, are dissatisfied 
with his representations. We are disposed to admit the truth 
of this allegation, to a certain extent, and that the perusal of 
his writings would be accompanied by a more uniform pleasure, 
had there been less of an appearance of misanthropic disgust 
with the world. Besides, the too frequent recurrence of repre- 
sentations, proper in themselves, and founded in truth, would 
very naturally diminish their interest in the minds of readers. 
Doubtless judgment is to be exercised in this matter, and it will 
not be denied, that Young failed rather in judgment, than in 
genius. 

In regard, however, to the deep tinge of melancholy which 
marks the Night Thoughts, it is to be observed, that there is, af- 
ter all, the apology of truth (if truth needs apology) for no 
inconsiderable portion of it. ‘There is too much of reality in 
the picture, for a deeply reflecting person not to admit its cor- 
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rectness, in a great measure. Especially will the world and 
human life, be very apt to appear as Young has depicted them, 
to those who have passed through an unusual share of vicissi- 
tudes and trials. The sins and sufferings of the race, and of 
each individual, present, in the aggregate, an appalling scene. 
History, observation, and experience are alike decisive on this 
point. If sin has abounded in the world more than holiness, so 
have its fruits. Pain, disease, languor, grief, misfortune, want, 
and death have been a common inheritance. If Young has 
drawn a dark picture, he has much reason to justify his attempt. 
Moreover, to exhibit human nature under this aspect, and to 
adopt the style of complaint under the load of human ills, com- 
ports with the title which he has affixed tohis work. His song 
was borrowed from the Night, and inspired by its influence. 
The present state is with him, the night of our being, at best 
‘the dim dawn, the twilight of our day,” and he refers to the 
eternal future, as the only real day. 

The latter is the full explanation of the poet’s design, and the 
proper aspect in which to regard his representations. He does 
not look altogether on the dark side of the subject, or present 
those views alone which are adapted to sadden the heart. He 
throws light upon the picture, and thus essentially relieves it. 
He appears to have an aim and an object in it, worthy of a se- 
rious and benevolent mind. He throws over the scene of life 
the pall of the tomb, only to produce a salutary religious awe, 
and to check the general rush after the world’s pleasures. A 
purer happiness he would commend— 


‘ ple asure I profess ; 
Pleasure, the purpose of my gloomy song. 
Pleasure is nought but virtue’s gayer name. 


The poet’s purpose is professedly explained, as it is also visi- 
ble, throughout the work : 


‘ Through many a field of moral and divine, 
The muse has stray’d, and much of sorrow seen 
In human ways, and much of false and vain ; 
Which none who travel this bad road can miss.’ 


However dark the colors with which he has invested the usu- 
al objects of interest with worldly minds, he has abundantly 
presented the considerations, which are calculated to lift the 
thoughts above so perishing a world. He has surrounded the 
tomb with a glorious light, in those numerous strains which de- 
scribe the joys of religion, and the hope of a blessed immor- 
tality :-— 
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‘O ye blest scenes of permanent delight ! 
Full above measure ! lasting, beyond bound ! 

A perpetuity of bliss is bliss. 

Could you, so rich in rapture, fear an end, 

That Sante thought would drink up all your joy, 
And quite unparadise the realms of light. 

Safe are you lodg'd above these rolling spheres.’ 


No serious person, whose lot it has been to be deeply afflicted, 
and to have had a more than ordinary proof of the inanity of 
present objects, can fail to see that he paints from experience, 
and understands the purposes and uses of adversity : 

‘Why are friends ravish’d from us? ’Tis to bind 
By soft affection’s ties on human hearts 


The thought of death, which reason, too supine, 
Or misemploy’d so rarely fastens there. 
- r “ , & + * 


When by the bed of languishment we sit, 
(The seat of wisdom! if our choice, not fate,) 
Or, o’er our dying friends, in anguish hang, 
Wipe the cold dew, or stay the sinking head, 
Number their moments and in every clock, 
Start at the voice of an eternity ; 

See the dim lamp of life just feebly lift 

An agonizing beam, at us to gaze, 

Then sink again, and quiver into death, 

That most pathetic herald of our own! 

How read we such sad scenes? Assent to man 
In perfect vengeance ? No; in pity sent ; 

To melt him down like wax, and then impress 
Indelible, death’s image on his heart ; 
Bieeding for others, trembling for himself.’ 


But the antidote which he all along holds out to life’s evils, 
and the world’s vanity, will be sufficiently exhibited, when we 
come to speak more directly of the religious character of the 
Night Thoughts. It is not in the full sense, then, that we ad- 
mit the gloomy complexion of the book, as a whole. We have 
thought, that the few suggestions already made, were demanded 
in view of what has been so generally considered, a strong and 
by some, an objectionable feature of the Night Thoughts. 

As we open the pages of this work, we are impressed with 
the peculiarities of its style and execution. We find a world of 
figures, comparisons, and illustrations, sometimes however pur- 
sued into minute extremes, the poet’s own 


> 


‘¢ Grand climacterical absurdities.’ 


The critics have adduced several of them, as instances of his 
bad taste. One occurs to us of a quite reprehensible character 
in that view ; though the liveliness of fancy indicated in this, 
as in most other similar instances, seems to make some amends 
for a violation of strict propriety: — 
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‘ Eternity’s vast ocean lies before thee ; 
There, there, Lorenzo! thy Clarissa sails. 

Give thy mind sea-room ; how it wide of earth, 
That rock of souls immortal ; cut thy cord ; 
Weigh anchor ; spread thy sails ; call every wind; 
Eye thy Great Pole-star; make the land of life.’ 






How quaintly are the various fortunes of men depicted in 
Virtue’s Apology, under the figure of 







‘a troubled ocean spread 
With bold adventurers, their all on board.’ 








The allusions are all shaped to the wide diversity observable in 
human life, and are sometimes truly pathetic, as when he says— 
































‘some sink outright ; 
O’er them, and o’er their names, the billows close ; 
To-morrow knows not they were ever born.’ 


. but they are too close and particular to consist with perfect taste. 
: The conceits, uncouth phraseology, alliterations, antitheses, 
and exaggerations of the poet, occur with some frequency, and 
doubtless deserve a degree of censure, as they mar the beauty 
of the poem, and subtract from the pleasure of its perusal. Oc- 
casionally he borders on the low and ludicrous. When the sun 
is described as a— 


“ Rude drunkard, rising rosy from the main,” 


we feel that it is an affected, unnatural conception, or that the 
allusion is too strong for the occasion, and even degrading in its 
nature. 

Striking and true as the thoughts are, in the following pas- 
sages, they are expressed with a gratuitous coarseness : 


‘ Wit, a true pagan, deifies the brute, 

And lifts our swine enjoyments from the mire.’ 
* * * * * * bad * * 
‘No man e’er found a happy life by chance, 
Or yawn’d it into being with a wish; 

Or with the snout of groveling appetite, 

E’er smelt it out, and grubb’d it from the dirt.’ 


When the poet says, 


‘ Half-round the globe, the tears pump’d up by death, 
Are spent in watering vanities of life ; 
In making folly flourish still more fair ;’ 


and 
‘ Pert infidelity is wit’s cockade, 


To grace the brazen brow that braves the skies, 
By loss of being, dreadfully secure.’ 
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we are disposed rather to smile at the conceit which is expressed 
and that in so homely phrases, than to receive a serious admo- 
nition, on a serious subject. 
‘ Confusion unconfused ! nor Jess admire 
This tumult untumultuous ; all on wing ; 
In motion all, yet what profound repose !’ 
Such is a specimen of our author’s antitheses. 
Of his alliterations let the following suffice : 


‘ Love, and love only is the loan for love.’ 


As a too strong representation—an extravagant sentiment, 
where shall we find a parallel with the following lines, to say 
nothing of their theological mis-statement. 

‘ Heaven but persuades, almighty man decrees, 

Man is the maker of immortal fates.’ 
These and similar things are truly defects; but by how many 
felicities are they compensated! Young abounds in admira- 
ble specimens of the various figures of speech, and indeed of all 
the forms of poetic ornament. Most of his metaphors and al- 
lusions are striking, and some of them beautiful as fancy and 
geniusever framed. ‘The reader may take a few as follows— 


‘ Pride, like an eagle, builds among the stars ; 
But pleasure, lark-like, nests upon the ground.’ 


‘ Art, cursed art! wipes off the indebted blush 
From nature’s cheek, and bronzes every shame.’ 


‘ Vice sinks in her allurements, is ungilt, 
And looks, like other objects, black by night.’ 


What a beautiful description is given in the following figure ! 
the poet is speaking of Narcissa : 


‘ Early, bright, transient, chaste, as morning dew, 
She sparkled, was exhal’d, and went to heaven.’ 


Nothing can be more finely conceived or elegantly expressed. 
All is consistent in the figure, and appropriate to the subject. 
Every word paints an image, and every image is loveliness. 

We often feel the poet’s tenderness and pathos, in his com- 
parisons : 


‘ each moment plays, 
His little weapon, in the narrower sphere 
Of sweet domestic comfort, and cuts down 
The fairest bloom of sublunary bliss.’ 


‘ Death’s subtle seed within 
(Sly treacherous miner !) working in the dark, 
Smil'd at thy well-concerted scheme, and beckon’d 
The worm to riot on that rose so red ; 
Unfaded ere it fell; one moment’s prey !’ 


34 
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Unfaded ere it fell! Who that ever lost a blooming, rosy 
child, in its early freshness, and fragrant promise, but must feel 
to the core, this charming simile! 
The figure of death, pursued under the idea of a masquer- 
ader, is strikingly carried out. 
‘ When against reason, riot shuts the door, 
And gayety supplies the place of sense, 
Then, foremost at the banquet, and the ball, 
Death leads the dance, or stamps the deadly die ; 
Nor ever fails the midnight bowl to crown. 
Bayly carousing to his gay compeers, 
Inly he laughs, to see them laugh at him, 
As absent far ; and when the revel burns, 
When fear is banish’d, and triumphant thought, 
Calling for all the joys beneath the moon, 
Against him turns the key, and bids him sup 
With his progenitors,—he drops his mask ; 
Frowns out at full ; they start, despair, expire.’ 


The imagination of Young was his predominant faculty— 
imagination, not merely in the sense of producing images that 
are a faithful copy of external objects, but as ‘ denoting opera- 
tions of the mind upon those objects, and processes of creation, 
or of composition, governed by certain fixed laws.” Hence he 
abounds in that vivid painting, whether in figurative or plain 
language, or a mixture of both, which brings the object before 
the mind, in all the power of reality. The masters of song 
have often exhibited this operation of the mind upon external 
nature, or even upon its own elementary conceptions, in the use 
of picturesque words. Thus Virgil depicts the eruption of 
Etna: 


‘“‘ Sed horrificis juxta tonat Aetna minis ; 
Interdum atram prorumpit ad ethera nubem, 
Turbine fumantem pices et candente favilla : 
Attollitque globos flammarum, et sidera lambit.”’ 


Milton says, 


‘the thunder 
Winged with red lightning and impetuous rage.” 
Young is inferior to no poet, in this striking attribute of poe- 
try. What anotion he gives us of solitude ! 
‘Tis the felt presence of the Deity !’ 
Was ever any thing more imaginative and more striking? We 
are filled with a sort of awe at such an idea. 
With what graphic power he tells us that, 


‘ Reason is upright stature in the seul.’ 


What abstract definition, or ample circumlocution could have 
imparted such a conception of it ! 
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Pleasure, also, in the same power of a creative fancy, is 


‘ Balm to life, and gratitude to heaven.’ 


The beautiful painting in the following passages, all will ad- 
mit, for all must feel it. The first extract is, we think, not sur- 


passed, if it be equaled in English poetry, for the sweetness 
and delicacy of its imagery: 


‘His little heart [the child Florello’s] is often terrified ; 
The blush of morning, on his cheek, turns pale ; 

{ts pearly dew-drop trembles in his eye ; 

His harmless eye! and drowns an angel there.’ 


‘ When down thy vale unlock’d by midnight thought 
That loves to wander in thy sunless realms, 
O death ! I stretch my view, what visions rise ! 
What triumphs! toils imperial! arts divine! 
In wither’d laurels glide before my sight ! 
What length of far-famed ages, billow’d high 
With human agitation, roll along 
In unsubstantial images of air! 
The melancholy ghosts of dead Renown, 
Whispering faint echoes of the world’s applause !’ 


? 


* * * ‘ Of one departed world 


I see the mighty shadow : oozy wreath 

And dismal sea-weed crown her; o’er her arm 
Reclin’d, she weeps her desolated realms, 

And bloated sons ; and weeping, prophesies 
Another’s dissolution, soon, in flames.’ 

Dr. Johnson, in his very brief criticisms on the works of 
Young, remarks, that “ his versification is his own: neither his 
blank, nor his rhyming lines have any resemblance to those of 
former writers; he picks up no hemistiches, he copies no favor- 
ite expressions—he seems to have laid up no stores of thought 
or diction, but to owe all to the fortuitous suggestion of the 
present moment. His verses are formed by no certain model ; 
he is no more like himself, in his different productions, than he 
is like others.” It is not to be doubted, that Young is one of 
the most original of poets, and that so far as originality is the 
proof and creation of genius, he must be allowed the claim of 
poetic superiority. His vast variety, too, proves the exuberance 
of his intellectual resources. He certainly had no theory of 
poetry, judging from the diversity and dissimilarity of his at- 
tempts, and in this respect, as well as in most others, he is as 
far as possible from notions which have been broached since his 
day, and especially since the commencement of the present 
century. We may form some sort of conception, of the dif- 
ference between the present work of Young, and what it would 
have been, had he adopted a theory like that of Wordsworth— 
a theory, which advises the use of language, which except sim- 
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ply as to its metrical character, does not differ from prose, and 
in reference to ordinary events and thoughts. It would, in all 
probability, have been a tame production, had it been cast into 
such a mold. Young’s personifications of abstract ideas, and 
his ornamental diction, though not essential to the grandeur of 
his work—since his thoughts would have made it valuable—yet 
contribute to enliven its seriousness, and to soften its severity, 
with a classical grace. Wordsworth, involuntarily breaks his 
own rules, and thus redeems much of his poetry from the tame- 
ness of prose. If we are to have prose, though poetry it should 
be named, let it not be measured into an equal number of syl- 
lables, and assume the form of poetry. We should, then, be 
pleased with it, if it be good prose, nor suffer the vexation of 
endeavoring to find “ the muses’ painting,” in that which makes 
no pretensions to it. 

It is eminently in the poetry of Young, that we notice those 
pithy, sententious limes, which are designed to convey impor- 
tant instruction, in an elegant form; and which show at the 
same time great force of thought, and extent of observation. 
So thickly are they strewn through his works, that they give to 
some: of his poems, the appearance of a series of epigrams. 
They abound in the Night Thoughts, as well as in those po- 
ems, which seem to have been more especially modeled after 
the epigrammatic manner—of which his Love of Fame, and his 
Epistles are specimens. These passages have been repeated 
and quoted, with unwonted frequency, and have added to the 
point, beauty, or solemnity of many a moral disquisition and re- 
ligious discourse. The reader will recognize the following 
among many others, out of the Night Thoughts : 

‘ Procrastination is the thief of time.’ 


‘ All promise is poor dilatory man.’ 


7 * * * 7 * * 
* All men think all men mortal but themselves.’ 
* * > 7 * a * 


‘ No blank, no trifle, nature made or meant.’ 
af * * ” * * * 
‘ Smitten friends 
Are angels sent on errands full of love.’ 
* * n * * ” * 
‘Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven. 


” * * * * * ” 


‘ How blessings brighten as they take their flight.’ 


* * ” * ~ ” * 


‘ Man wants but little ; nor that little long.’ 


* * 7 ” - ¥: * 


‘ Too low they build who build beneath the stars.’ 
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Sometimes, these moral aphorisms follow each other, in con- 
tinuous lines, as if the author, overlooking the poetic character 
of the work, was writing a book of proverbs : 


‘ Virtue, not rolling suns, the mind matures ; 
That life is long which answers life’s great end. 
The time that bears no fruit, deserves no name ; 
The man of wisdom is the man of years.’ 


We might comment on the Night Thoughts, in its more ez- 
tended general representations, showing the beauty of its poetry, 
the power of its thought, its ornaments of style, as well as its 
lessons of wisdom. But we can adduce only two or three pas- 
sages, and advert to afew others. The soft pensive touches of 
the passage below, have been often admired: How strongly has 
our experience in affliction attested the truth of the poet’s ob- 
servation in the latter part of the quotation ! 


¢‘ And kind thou wilt be; kind on such a theme ; 
A theme so like thee, a quite lunar theme ; 

Soft, modest, melancholy, female, fair ! 

A theme that rose all pale, and told my soul 
"T'was Night; on her fond hopes perpetual night ; 
A night which struck a damp, a deadlier damp, 
Than that which smote me from Philander’s tomb. 
Narcissa follows ere his tomb is closed. 

Woes cluster ; rare are solitary woes ; 

They love a train, they tread each other’s heel ; 
Her death invades his mournful right, and claims 
The grief that started from my lids for him : 
Seizes the faithless, alienated tear, 

Or shares it, ere it falls.’ 


Young invests his conceptions with the richest coloring of 
fancy. He calls up, with a truth and energy known to few 
poets in our language, those moral images and reflections, which 


nature and the world are so apt to inspire in seriously minded 
men : 


‘ What is the world itself? thy world—a grave, 

Where is the dust that has not been alive ? 

The spade, the plough, disturb our ancestors ; 

From human mould we reap our daily bread, 

The globe around earth’s hollow surface shakes ; 

And is the ceiling of her sleeping sons. 

O’er devastation we blind revels keep : 

Whole buried towns support the dancer’s heel. 
* cal * * * x oad * 

Nor man alone, his breathing bust expires ; 

His tomb is mortal ; empires die : where now 

The Roman? Greek? they stalk an empty name ! 

Yet few regard them in this useful light ; 

Though half our learning is their epitaph.’ 


The surpassing grandeur of his thoughts and language, is 
seen in very many passages. We can only advert to an in- 
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stance or two of this kind. The description of the coming of 
Christ to judgment in “ The Consolation,” beginning with 


‘ Amazing period,’ &c. 


is grand and glowing, beyond praise. The representation in 
‘The Christian Triumph,’ of the supernatural eclipse at the 
crucifixion of Christ, and particularly the apostrophe to the sun, 
are of the same character : 


‘The sun beheld it,’ &c. 


The imagination of Young delighted to grapple with subjects 
of this sort. 

His power, however, seems not to lie more in the bold and 
daring, than in the tender and pathetic. We have already al- 
luded to some brief specimens of the latter kind. In the whole 
mass of English poetry, we know not where to find a more finely 
imagined and touching paragraph, than that which describes 
the fate of Lysander and Aspasia, including the poet’s allusion 
to his own condition, at the close of ‘The Relapse.’ When 
we come to the intimation that— 


‘ The faithless morning smil’d,’ 


we are prepared for the catastrophe, which gives rise to the 
‘bridal monument,’ around which 


‘ The guilty billows innocently roar ; 
And the rough sailor, passing, drops a tear.’ 


The manner in which he turns the story, to give us an impres- 
sion of his own grief, is a specimen of exquisite art. 

‘ The distant train of thought I took to shun, 

Has thrown me on my fate ;’ 
and holding up the idea of the happiness of being ‘ undivorced 
by death,’ he brings before the reader his own deprivation, as 
left to survive himself, and stereotypes the withering truth, 


‘ That cures all other woe.’ 


Who that has lost the wife of his youth, but must feel afresh 
all the tenderness of grief, as he dwells on this pensive picture! 

The moral and religious character of Young’s poetry has of- 
ten been a subject of “remark, and very naturally so; since, as 
we have already seen, it deals chiefly in topics of a serious and 
spiritual kind. Some have been disposed to condemn the poet, 
in the apprehension that he has inculcated unsound tenets, and 
laid too much stress on the rewards of human virtue. The Ar- 
minian complexion of his theology has been more than hinted 
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at. -We believe, however, that the great majority of serious 
readers indulge in no such apprehension ; and that they have 
found his productions, particularly the Night Thoughts, and 
The Last Day, a valuable auxiliary to christian piety and devo- 
tion. 'The feelings, with which people betake themselves to 
the reading of poetry for religious purposes, have been so well 
expressed by Wordsworth, that we are tempted to transcribe a 
few sentences on this subject, from one of the prefaces to his 
works. His views afford a ready explanation of the different 
states of mind, with which such a poet as Young is approach- 
ed. ‘ Men,” he says, “who read from religious or moral incli- 
nations, even when the subject is of that kind which they ap- 
prove, are beset with misconceptions and mistakes, peculiar to 
themselves. Attaching so much importance to truths which 
interest them, they are prone to overrate the authors, by whom 
these truths are expressed and enforced. ‘They come prepared 
to impart so much passion to the poet’s language, that they re- 
main unconscious how little in fact they receive from it. And 
on the other hand religious faith is to him who holds it so mo- 
mentous a thing, and error appears to be attended with such 
tremendous consequences, that if opinions touching upon reli- 
gion occur which the reader condemns, he not only cannot sym- 
pathize with them, however animated the expression, but there 
is for the most part an end to all satisfaction and enjoyment. 
Love, if it before existed, is converted into dislike, and the 
heart of the reader is set against the author and his book.” 
There is, without doubt, much feeling on such a subject ; nor 
is it unreasonable, that we should be jealous of the influence, 
which a great author exerts over the minds of his readers, 
whether it shall be favorable to truth or error. If however, in 
an extended work, an exceptionable passage should occasion- 
ally be found, or even its whole tone should fall below a perfect 
standard, this isno more than what must be expected by a can- 
did reader, in any merely human production. Should the work 
not be on the whole, detrimental to serious piety—especially 
should its general scope and aim seem to be coincident with 
truth, and many parts of it breathe an elevated spirit of devo- 
tion, he will not be severe against a casual mistake, or an ex- 
ceptionable phrase. ‘The impassioned character of poetry, is 
very apt to lead the bard into error of some kind. His imagin- 
ation may carry him beyond the point of sober truth. He is in 
danger of overcharging his description, and imparting a fanciful 
air to his sentiments. He may be tempted, for the sake of ex- 
citing the reader’s mind by means of novelty, or with a view 
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to give his lines an epigrammatic smartness, to indulge in par- 
adox, or exaggeration. 'The precise shade of thought intended 
to be expressed, is sometimes rendered difficult by the fetters 
of meter, or of rhyme. These incidental aberrations should 
not be too harshly judged ; although there may be others of a 
more serious nature, for which the heart of the writer must be 
accountable. 

In regard to Young, while we have no desire to screen him 
from the censure which he may deserve, on account of any sins 
of omission or commission against the purity of religious truth, 
we are willing to leave him all the reputation which he has 
earned with serious readers, as a generally correct and enlight- 
ened christian bard. ‘The religious world has long felt its obli- 
gations to him, for a mass of elevated, devout, and instructive 
poetic sentiment. 

It is true, that he has painted human life in dark colors, as 
has already been adverted to; but it may fairly be questioned 
whether he has exceeded the reality: or if he has charged the 
picture with too much shade, may it not have been more forci- 
bly to commend and set off its brighter parts,—the antidote for 
sin and misery,—the life to come? Sombre as this picture is, 
he does not arraign heaven, or justify discontent, or inspire a 
distressing melancholy. 

It is admitted, also, that he expresses views touching religion 
at times, which the humble christian may hesitate to receive, in 
their full extent,—that his turn for exaggeration and antithesis 
has unhappily given a distorted shape to a moral sentiment, or 
religious truth. He says, for instance, that age should 

‘ Walk thoughtful, on the silent solemn shore 

Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon ; 

And put good works on board; and wait the wind 

That shortly blows us into worlds unknown.’ 
But a freight of good works in this connection, though it sounds 
harshly to our theological ear, is more a violation of good taste, 
than of sound divinity. He says again: 


‘ Virtue is true self-interest pursued.’ 


This and various other sentiments in the “ Infidel Reclaimed,” 
on the rewards of virtue and piety, though they might have re- 
ceived some modification, need not be construed as impugning 
a correct theology. ‘They form the basis of an argument in fa- 
vor of the immortality of the soul. Indeed, of what conse- 
quence is virtue, or any thing else, unless man lives hereafter ’ 
As Young truly sings: 


‘ The virtues grow on immortality.’ 
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His object seems to have been a noble one in this attempt, 
though it may be true, that, in some sense, he has given too 
great a prominence to man’s self-love and self-interest. 

‘ "Tis from the pleasure of belief we pray: 

All prayer would cease if unbeliev'd the prize.’ 
Prayer, in its very exercise, would be delightful to the christian, 
should no reward be supposed to follow it. If we pray aright, 
we do not propose the pleasure to be derived from the duty as 
the great object. In this view, the poet has expressed an in- 
correct sentiment. A belief of the prize as prompting to the 
duty of prayer, or as the subjective ground of its performance, 
is more consistent with truth, and probably is the sense of the 
couplet. In Young’s doctrine of good works, there needs to 
have been, generally, a nicer discrimination. But if we mistake 
not, it is in harmony with some of the notions of the present 
age. ‘The sentiment has been publicly held, that the christian 
is destined hereafter to be chiefly known, the moral character 
determined, by the part which is taken in the warfare with pre- 
vailing vices, by the bold espousal of the various reformations 
that are in progress, and generally by benevolent religious deeds ; 
and this, in contradistinction to doctrinal belief and internal 
spiritual exercises. It would probably be safe to judge of 
Young’s doctrinal views, as a whole, on the subject before us, 
by the following stanza in his poem, “ Postscript to Resigna- 
tion,” from which we are disposed to think, that he was not 
far gone in error, in respect to the doctrine of man’s ill-deserv- 
ings ; 
‘¢ Of human nature, ne’er too high 
Are our ideas wrought; 


Of human merit ne’er too low 
Depress’d the daring thought.” 


The attentive reader of Young will also be ready to admit, 
that he dwells less on the experience than the theory of religion ; 
though there are not wanting in him some happy delineations 
of the internal operations of grace. He has less of a heavenly 
unction, and of a rich infusion of evangelical feeling, than we 
observe, for instance, in the poetry of Cowper or Montgomery. 
The author of the Course of Time, also, has detailed more of 
the spiritual hidden life of the believer, and thrown more of the 
freshness of practical christianity into his work, than we find 
in Young. ‘The revival of genuine piety since the time of our 
poet, and especially from the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, has been highly propitious to the production of a pure, 
religious poetry. Still, it is no small praise, that, although reli- 
Vou. X. 35 
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gious poetry in the hands of the author of the Night Thoughts, 
is not all which it might be, in deep practical experimental views, 
it has, notwithstanding, so high a character for seriousness and 
truth,—that it embodies so many essential principles of chris- 
tianity, expressed in the liveliest imagery, and with classical 
grace. 

It is, perhaps, a fault with Young, in respect to the religion 
of his poetry, that while it impresses the mind with a general 
and salutary thoughtfulness, it does not often create any signal 
alarm in the sinner’s conscience, or exhibit the truth in such a 
manner, as to wrench from his grasp the idolized objects of this 
world, and subdue his spirit into penitence. It seems fitted 
rather to convince the speculative infidel of the truth of reli- 
gion, and to make the serious more serious, than powerfully to 
move the feelings of irreligious persons, in respect to their im- 
mortal concerns. We can easily conceive, that an ungodly man 
may escape from the really important views and well-intended 
expostulations, in the great work of which we are speaking, 
with only a love of melancholy, or an admiration of genius. 
This effect, whenever it takes place, must be owing less, we 
think, to the author’s theology, than to the splendor of his lan- 
guage, and the care with which he has labored his production 
to make it beautiful, as a work of art. It would be difficult to 
feel the solemnity of the subject of death, for example, under 
the glowing imagery of the following passage : 





‘ Death! great proprietor of all! ’tis thine 

To tread out empire, and to quench the stars. 

The sun himself by thy permission shines ; 

And, one day, thou shalt pluck him from his sphere.’ 


The precariousness of life is strikingly described in the follow- 
ing lines, but possibly we love rather to repeat them, than 
are filled with apprehension, that we may experience the real- 
ity: 

‘ Where is to-morrow? In another world. 

For numbers this is certain; the reverse 

Is sure to none ; and yet on this perhaps, 

This peradventure, infamous for lies, 

As on a rock of adamant, we build 

Our mountain-hopes ; spin out eternal schemes, 

As we the fatal sisters could out-spin, 

And, big with life’s futurities, expire.’ 


This is too much like the effect of that preaching, which, in 
describing the general judgment, for instance, aims at brilliant 
language and striking figures,—gracefully takes down the pil- 
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lars of the creation, and employs our own poet’s ‘“ swift archan- 
gel,’’ who 


‘ with his golden wing, 
As blots and clouds that darken and disgrace 
The scene divine, sweeps suns and stars aside.’ 


We remember, however, that the Night Thoughts includes 
many representations, that are little liable to such an objection. 

Some, furthermore, have been disposed to prejudge the works 
of Young, from the commonly received opinion respecting the 
imperfections of his moral and religious character. At least, he 
is sometimes read with suspicion, on this account. ‘The ques- 
tion respecting the poet’s piety is neither unimportant nor un- 
called for, in view of the effect of his poetry on the minds of 
his readers. Interested in his topics, we wish to know how 
they affected himself. Did he live under a realizing conviction 
of the truths and sentiments which he has so vividly painted ? 
Or did he frame them for the occasion, as, perhaps, an irreligious 
man might, though he would not be apt so todo? Was it from 
his own experience, that he pointed out the path of peace and 
holiness? Can we confide in his representations as a safe guide 
for souls? Did he feel as he speaks, in those numerous passa- 
ges which have been so long and greatly admired for their po- 
etry and piety? 

Several circumstances are stated in the accounts which have 
come down to us concerning the poet, from which the inference 
is derived, that he had not a deep-toned piety, if even his mor- 
als were irreproachable. But with these, some other facts do 
not seem wholly to agree. Croft, in his biography of the 
poet, which he furnished for Dr. Johnson, was disappointed 
in his attempt to learn Dr. Young’s domestic manners and 
habits, from the best authority, his house-keeper, in conse- 
quence of having arrived at the place of her abode a few 
days after her death. It appears, however, from Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s testimony, which the biographer has noticed, that she 
was impressed not only by the poet’s unbounded genius, but by 
his sublime character as a christian. ‘The well known anec- 
dote of the concern which Young felt, at the indifference of 
his hearers, while he was once preaching, would seem to show, 
that he was not incapable of appreciating the object of the sa- 
cred office: and a testimony which not long since we met with, 
in respect to the firmness of his conviction of the truth of the 
gospel, with the grounds of it, has satisfied us, that he could 
not, from any light consideration, have lived in direct and al- 
lowed variance from its rules. That he felt a personal interest 
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in the solemn representations which he has made of eternal 
things, it would be scarcely charitable to deny. It would ap- 
pear, that they weighed upon his own spirit, when we find pas- 
sages of a like tenor with the following, in The Last Day: 


‘‘ Then on the fatal book his hand he lays, 

Which high to view supporting seraphs raise ; 

In solemn form the rituals are prepar’d, 

The seal is broken, and a groan is heard, 

And then my soul! (oh fall to sudden prayer, 

And let the thought sink deep !) shalt thou be there ?”’ 


It may, perhaps be admitted, that he passed in part a dissipated 
youth,—that, as a minister, he was ambitious of preferment, 
though possibly not for its gold, and that he was not properly 
divested of those lax ideas respecting worldly amusements and 
conformity to fashion, which have, at times, so extensively pre- 
vailed among professors of religion. Of his youthful aberra- 
tions, if he was ever guilty of such as suspicion has attached to 
him, we may believe, that he repented, as Croft has substan- 
tially admitted. In doubt whether the censurers of Young, as 
to his early life, were correct, his biographer remarks, that he 
‘‘ might for two or three years have tried that kind of life, in 
which his natural principles would not suffer him to wallow 
long ;” that, “if this were so, he has left behind him not only 
his evidence in favor of virtue, but the potent testimony of ex- 
perience against vice ;” and that he afterwards became “an 
ornament to religion and morality.” In the absence of positive 
information, any further than has appeared, we may be permit- 
ted to put the most favorable construction upon the character of 
the bard. We meet with several expressions in his poems, in 
which it was probably his design to indicate the moral complex- 
ion of his feelings, and the course of his life. If we may 
believe him to be sincere, our charity for his errors, may be 
surpassed by our respect for his ingenuous acknowledgments 
and matured estimates of the worth of religion. ‘If poets by 
profession do not make the best clergymen,” they need not be 
devoid of piety; nor should we wish, on any account, so far as 
Young is concerned, to detract from the force and beauty of the 
religious sentiments which he has expressed. Let them be suf- 
fered to make their full, unbroken appeal to the hearts and con- 
sciences of his readers! 

Several passages already adduced may serve to show, in a 
degree, the religious character of Young’s poetry ; but a few of 
a more direct kind may be added from his principal work. We 
cannot but think, that the poet has conferred lasting obligations 
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on every friend of christianity, by strains which breathe so sweet- 
ly its genius and spirit. 

The solemn religious sense of death which the christian feels, 
together with his privilege of dying, is expressed in most seri- 
ous and befitting terms : 

‘ A death-bed’s a detector of the heart, 

Here tired dissimulation drops her mask, 

Through life’s grimace, that mistress of the scene ! 
Here real and apparent, are the same. 

You see the many you see his hold on heaven, 

If sound his virtue ; as Philander’s, sound. 

Heaven waits not the last moment ; owns her friends 
On this side death ; and points them out to men, 

A lecture, silent, but of sovereign power ! 

To vice, confusion ; and to virtue peace.’ 


This is preceded at a short distance by the often quoted, admir- 
ed lines— 


‘The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileg’d beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite on the verge of heaven.’ 


In Night IV. the scene of the crucifixion, with its moral im- 
port, is most pathetically, piously touched— 


‘ With joy—with grief, that healing hand I see ;’ 


but it is too long to be quoted at length. In the whole cornpass 
of religious poetry we doubt whether any thing is more striking 
on this and kindred topics in the same book. On what wings 
of fire soared his muse, in describing the resurrection of Christ, 
and the ascension of his humanity to heaven! 


‘ And did he rise,’ &c. 


through this and the succeeding paragraph. In the same con- 
nection he touches fearfully on human depravity: 


‘ A rebel, midst the thunders of his throne,’ 


is such a rebel as man dares to be. Nothing can be conceived 
to be more just as to the sentiment, or more consonant to chris- 


tian experience, than the poet’s representation of religion as con- 
nected with the cross of Christ. 


‘ Religion ! thou the soul of happiness ; 

And groaning Calvary of thee ! 
with several subsequent lines will always, we think, give de- 
light to the heart of evangelical piety. ‘They express a warmth 
and depth of religious emotion demanded by the theme. How 
often has the christian, while contemplating this subject, in his 
rapt feelings exclaimed or felt, with the poet 


‘Eternity too short to speak thy praise !’ 
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His rebuke of lukewarmness—of unimpassioned praise, is no 
less deserved than it is withering : 





‘O ye cold hearted, frozen formalists ! 

On such a theme, ’tis impious to be calm ; 

Passion is reason, transport temper, here. 

Shall heaven, which gave us wate, and has shewn 
Her own for man so strongly, not disdain 

What smooth emollients in theology, 

Recumbent virtue’s downy doctors, preach ; 

That prose of piety, a lukewarm praise ?’ 


The common experience of the religious life from contact 
with the world, is described with an accuracy which christians 
have often felt. 


‘The world’s infectious ; few bring back at eve, 
Immaculate, the manners of the morn. 
Something we thought is blotted ; we resolved, 
Is shaken ; we renounced, returns again. 

Each salutation may slide in a sin 

Unthought before, or fix a former flaw.’ 


Who that knows the preciousness of prayer and communion 
with God, but responds most cordially to the strain of the bard! 


‘A soul in commerce with her God, is heaven ; 

Feels not the tumults and the shocks of life ; 

The whirls of passions, and the strokes of heart. 
* * * x * * * * * 

Praise, the sweet exhalation of our joy, 

That joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; 

Prayer ardent opens heaven, lets down a stream 

Of glory on the consecrated hour 

Of man, in audience with the Deity.’ 


The rich thought and pious feeling of the following lines, 
expressed in Young’s most condensed aphoristic manner, will 

if S ’ 
close our already too numerous quotations. 


‘ Heaven gives us friends to bless the present scene ; 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next. 
All evils natural are moral goods ; 

All discipline, indulgence, on the whole. 
None are unhappy ; all have cause tosmile, 
But such as to themselves that cause deny. 
Our faults are at the bottom of our pains : 
Error in act, or judgment is the source 

Of endless sighs : . rs ? 
Affliction is the good man’s shining scene ; 
Prosperity conceals his brightest ray ; 

° ° . ” I'll pay life’s tax, 
Without one rebel murmur, from this hour, 
Nor think it misery to be a man; 

Who thinks it is will never be a god.’ 


A few words may be said, in conclusion, on the separate Nights 
or books of the great work, on which we have commented at 
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large. ‘The First, we suppose, is a favorite with most readers of 
this poem. It is truly tender, pathetic, and sublime. It ex- 
hibits much of that peculiar melancholy in which Young de- 
lights, and the love of which has attracted and attached so many 
minds to his pages. Night II. may be characterized asa very 
useful piece, solemn, serious, rich in description, and full of saga- 
cious counsels. Its tendency is to make us feel the uncertainty 
of life, the necessity of improving it to wise and good purposes, 
and the duty of preparing for an eternal scene. “ Narcissa,”’ 
the third book, though not without several tender and impres- 
sive sketches, is, on the whole, somewhat languid and prosaic. 
It is less rich than some others, in those striking passages, 
which have been stamped so indelible on the minds of readers. 
“'The Christian Triumph,” Night LV. abounds in deep religious 
thought, as has already appeared in our remarks and quotations. 
Its representations of the atonement, divinity of Christ, faith, 
and similar doctrines of scripture, are evangelical and strongly 
drawn. Night V. “The Relapse” is adapted to give us a sal- 
utary dread of death, and earnestly points out to us the way 
and means of safety. Itis painted too vividly not to be felt. 
In “The Infidel Reclaimed,” not so many brilliant passages, 
in proportion, are found as in the other pieces, and there are 
many quite prosaic lines. Yet the sentiments are ennobling, 
and much adroitness and strength of reasoning are exhibited, 
in the conduct of the argument. “ Virtue’s Apology” is a great 
effort. It contains fine moral painting, and a varied richness of 
religious truth. Its sentiments, with a few exceptions, are noble 
and correct. As a whole, it is calculated to leave a deep im- 
pression. In ‘'The Consolation,” the last Night, we find at 
times much splendor of thought and diction. A fine pathos is 
often perceived, and unearthly hues of fancy are spread over 
several of its descriptions. But it is sometimes too declamatory, 
and leaves not as a whole, perhaps, so distinct an impression as 
several of the earlier books. ‘Taking the Night Thoughts 
throughout, we are compelled to say, in accordance with the gen- 
eral decision of readers, and of Time, that it is a wonderful pro- 
duction of genius. It hasexcellences, which belong to no other 
poem in the language ; and it has imperfections, almost as ex- 
traordinary as its excellences. 

in conclusion, we would venture to say, that there is room 
still for another extended work, in the department of religious 
poetry. Whether we are to look for any in the present state of 
the art, or whether a work of the kind intended, would be re- 
ceived in this matter-of-fact age, is another concern. We can- 
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not, however, admit the thought, that poetry, especially the po- 
etry of Christianity, is to lose its attractions with the great mass 
of readers, in present or future times; and that the intellect of 
the world is to be shorn of so noble a means of its elevation 
and refinement, and so rich a source of its purity and pleasure. 
We rather suppose, that as peace prevails; and improvements 
are made in social intercourse ; and above all, as the gospel ac- 
quires influence over the human mind; so the domain of po- 
etry, of pure and heavenly poetry, will be enlarged—that its 
healthful pulsations will be felt in ever-widening circles. Our 
fancy has dwelt on such a refreshment of the heart, as destined 
hereafter to cull its sweets from a renovated earth—to reflect its 
brightness from purer skies—and to find its last and favorite 
abode, in the bosoms of an universally sanctified race. A work 
or mass of poetry might now be produced, which should oc- 
cupy the region of benevolence. It should deal in the forms 
and principles, and motives of christian action,—depicting their 
beauty and unfolding their use. It would thus be adapted to 
the wants and spirit of the age, and become the precursor of the 
millennium. Milton has told the story of revelation, and given 
the theory of religion, in his two immortal works. Young has 
urged the argument of the truth of the gospel, in establishing 
the doctrine of human immortality, as he has also developed 
some of the spiritual influences of the gospel. Cowper has de- 
picted evangelical principles in connection with nature and hu- 
man life, in their ordinary state,—giving them, however, a prac- 
tical shape. Others have unfolded views designed, in different 
degrees, to be applied to the common spiritual interests and con- 
duct of men. But it would be desirable now, that the princi- 
ples and spirit of the bible, should be depicted with more es- 
pecial reference to action—benevolent action. Bringing aid to 
the prosecution of every godlike enterprise ; such an attempt 
would be a preparation, for that better age of the world which 
is to come, if not an element of its life, and an emblem of its 
perfection. 
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Art. V.—Sersostris, tHe Hornet or Exon. 23: 28, Devt. 
7: 20, Josu. 24: 12 


We are fully sensible of the importance of weighing care- 
fully the reasons for a proposed emendation or new translation 
of an ancient historian, especially if the history be the bible ; 
but we are no less sensible of the important service which often 
has been, and yet may be rendered to biblical criticism, by an 
application of cotemporaneous history to explain what appears 
dark in the Hebrew narrative. Believing that the following 
considerations render it exceedingly probable, if they do not 
prove, that the my x tstrah, of Moses and Joshua, was none 
other than the Sesostris of the Egyptian historians, we have 
concluded to lay them before our readers, for the consideration 
of those whose principal business is to inquire into these mat- 
ters, in the mean time assuring our readers, that we see no valid 
objection against the conclusion we have drawn. 

I. 'The part performed by the ¢strah, was the appropriate work 
of aconqueror. ‘Thus. Moses, soon after the Exodus, promises 
the doubting and cowardly Israelites, that God would send 
isirah before them, and drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite, 
and Hittite, from before them ;* and when he rehearses the 
promises of the Lord, this is reckoned among them.¢ And af- 
ter thé children of Israel were firmly seated in their new pos- 
sessions, Joshua, in recounting what the Lord had done for 
them, says: ‘God sent tsirah before you, and drave them, the 
two kings of the Amorites, out from before you; not with thy 
sword, nor with thy bow. oa The part performed by tsitrah, as 
described in these passages, is eminently descriptive of the work 
of a conquering warrior, but it requires much imagination to 
liken it to the work of hornets. Besides, if Joshua had intended 
to say, that the two kings of the Amorites were driven out by 
hornets, it is not easy to see why he should add something so 
entirely foreign as to say, ‘‘ not with thy sword, nor with thy 
bow.” But if, on the other hand, by ¢tsirah, was intended a 
conqueror, then he might with great propriety add, ‘ not with 
thy sword, nor with thy bow,” the antithesis implying, but 
with the sword and bow of the conquering hero God hath sent 
before thee. 

Il. The word m>>x tsirah, does not signify a hornet, as it is 
rendered in our + English version. ‘There is no root in the He- 











* Ex. 23: 28. { Deut. 7 : 20. t Josh. 24: 12. 
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brew from which this word could be made ; but the Arabic root, 
>7x tsara, from which it comes, signifies ¢o ‘smite, to strike down, 
to prostrate ; whence ny x tsara’hat, the smitten, denotes the 
leprosy,* because the eastern nations supposed this disorder was 
a punishment inflicted upon men for gross crime or offense.t 
From this root the Arabic has tsaraw, “a scourge,’’{ answering 
to t.irah of the Hebrew; which Gesenius renders evils, calami- 
ties, misfortunes. Literally, tstrah denotes something that 
smites, strikes down, or lays prostrate, and hence, if spoken of 
a man, would be rendered a smiter,—an epithet peculiarly de- 
scriptive of the character of a conqueror. But as “nx eth, is 
prefixed to tsirah in these places, a definite idea must be con- 
veyed by the noun,$ and hence, if applied to an individual, 
must denote THE smiter, that is, some one who in his life-time 
was known and celebrated as a conqueror, and who might with 
propriety be called the conqueror. ‘The Lxx in these places ren- 
der tsirah by ogyxta, a wasp’s nest, and figuratively, a troop of 
wasps, and the Vulgate has crabro, a large wasp, or hornet. 
The English translation follows, therefore, neither the Hebrew 
nor the Greek, but the Latin, in rendering ¢sirah, hornets. Now 
as the three texts above quoted are the only places in the He- 
brew scriptures where ¢sirah occurs, and as there is no author- 
ity for rendering it hornet in these places, there can be no doubt, 
that the English version is unauthorized. 

III. History furnishes us with an account of a king who 
marched through this country precisely at this time, and per- 
formed identically the same things attributed to “ the hornet.” 
The successor of Menophes, the last king of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty of Egyptian kings, who was drowned in the Red Sea at 
the time of the Exodus of the children of Israel, was Sethos 
Xefas, or, as Josephus writes the name, Yebwors Sethosis. 'The 
Egyptian historian Manetho, describes him as a powerful and 
successful warrior, ‘‘ who marched against Cyprus and Phenicia, 
and so forward to the Assyrians and Medes; that he subdued 
them all, some by force of arms, and others by the terror of his 
name ; that being elated with his success, he advanced still more 
confidently, and overthrew the cities, till he conquered all the 
countries of the east.”’|| On this route he must have passed 
through Canaan ; and if, therefore, the account of the Egyptian 
be true, that he conquered all this vet A it follows necessa- 





* Ex. 4:6; Lev.13:47—59; 14: 34—37; Num. 12: 10. 


+t Comp. author. cited by Park. under 94& I. 
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rily, that while Moses and the children of Israel were sojourning 
in the wilderness, the conquering hero of Egypt was smiting 
the kings of the Canaanites, and would, in such a campaign, in 
all probability, drive out, that is, destroy, some of them. ‘T'ra- 
ces of such an incursion are also found in the Mosaic account 
of those times. ‘Thus we find mention of a “ former king of 
Moab,* and Og is described as the remnant of the giants,”+ both 
of which sufficiently indicate, that there had been a recent po- 
litical revolution in that country; and this, coupled with the 
express declaration, that God had sent such a hero as is above 
described, and drove out the kings of the Canaanites from be- 
fore them, must be, we think, a sufficient recognition to satisfy 
all the scruples of the most fastidious, and to silence all the ob- 
jections of the doubting, arising from a supposed omission of 
the Hebrew historian, to make any mention of so mighty a 
warrior and conqueror as Sethos must have been. 

IV. This king was the WSesostris of the Greek historians. 
Much of the difficulty in relation to the age of this king has 
been occasioned by a misunderstanding of the Egyptian chro- 
nology, but as we have before shown,} that the Egyptians have 
no jistory before the time of the 16th dynasty, B. C. 2339, and 
there is no pretence, that he belonged either to the 16ta, 17th or 
18th dynasties, he must belong to the 19th, 2Uth or 21st dynasty. 
But this last would bring him down much below the time 
where all ancient historians place him, and therefore cannot be 
relied upon. Besides, whoever compares the account given of 
Sesostris, by Herodotus,$ of Sesoosis, by Diodorus Siculus, || and 
of Sethos or Sethosis by Manetho,** can have no reasonable 
doubt, that the two former, are but magnified accounts of the 
latter. So also the orthography of the names by which this 
king has been called, when compared with each other, and with 
the Coptic, as restored by Sir W. Drummond,tt points to an ori- 
ginal identity. 


Coptic, Se-sios-t-re. 
Herod. Se-sos-t-ris. 
Diod. Se-soos-is. 
Pliny, Se-sos —. 
Joseph. Se-thos-is. 
Euseb. Se-thos —. 


Now the two first syllables of Sesostris, are merely titular,{t} 
and we might, therefore almost infer the identity of the Coptic 





* Num. 21.26. t Deut. 3: 11. 
t Chr. Spect., June, 1837. Art. Ezy. Chronolo § L. 2. cc. 102—111. 
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treh, or tsreh, with the Hebrew ¢sirah, or reading without points, 
tsreh, which is precisely the Coptic name. It is not improba- 
ble, therefore, that the name by which this king was generally 
known abroad, was an appellative descriptive of his name and 
character. History abounds with examples of this kind, as for 
example Charlemagne contains both a name and title. Nor is 
it singular, that a title in one language, should be used as a name 
in another. It was no uncommon thing for the Greek historians 
to use titles for proper names, as Diodorus has done in Sesoosis, 
which is not a name, but a title. Indeed, we may have a per- 
tinent example nearer our subject. Every one knows, that 
Pharaoh was not a proper name, but a title given by the He- 
brews to the Egyptian monarchs. This title, according to Sir 


W. Drummond,* is nothing more than the Coptic NOx po, 


oOxX'Po, i. e. the king, compounded of the article 7 or ge the, 


and ovgo, the king. Ovgo is also a compound, made up of the 
indefinite article ov a, and 99 or go king. In writing this in He- 
brew Moses wrote =»7) Ph’ra’hh, which is literally the king, 
but which may also signify the shepherd. It would seem, there- 
fore, that Moses in using the word ¢sreh intended to point out 
Sesostris by the appellation under which he was generally 
known. ‘That he has correctly described his character there 
can be no doubt. 

There is another fact corroborative of this conclusion, which 
must not be omitted in this place. Herodotus relates,t that 
Sesostris erected pillars in the places he had conquered, on 
which he inscribed his name and conquest ; that he [Herodotus] 
saw some of them in Palestine, in Syria and Ionia, and that 
they were figures of men five palms in heighth, the right hand 
holding a javelin, the left a bow, and having by them other ar- 
mor. A few years since, when Maundrell was traveling in 
Palestine, he noticed “some strange figures of men carved in 
the natural rock, in mezzo-relievo, in bigness equal to life ; on 
the mountain which overhangs the ford across the river Lycus, 
not far from Beiroot.”{ ‘These monuments have since been ex- 
amined by Messrs. Banks, Wyse, Gell, Leninge, Lajard, and Cal- 
lier, who inform us, that one of the figures is a piece of Egyptian 
sculpture, belonging to the era of the 18th dynasty, having on it 
an hieroglyphic inscription, of Ramses the Second, a name by 





* Essay on Punic Inscription, quoted in Class. Jour. iii. 374, Ges. Heb. Lex. on 
yp, t L. 2. c. 102, 106. ¢ Wiseman. Sci. and Rev. Rel. p. 269. 
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which Sethos was also known.* With all this evidence be- 
fore us, we cannot hesitate to conclude, that Sethos and Sesos- 
tris denote the same person, and that he was the scourge, or the 
conqueror which drove out the two kings of the Amorites from 
before the children of Israel. 





Art. VI.—New Orper or MIssIonaRIEs. 


Thoughts on the Importance of raising up a New Order of 
Missionaries. New York: Gould & Newman. 1838. 





Tue cause of Foreign Missions has recently been thrown, 
by the providence of God, into a most interesting attitude. 
The embarrassments occasioned to commercial enterprise in 
this country, have pressed upon what were thought the main- 
springs of the missionary work, and have seemingly crippled it 
in what was deemed the point of its greatest strength. Who, 
two years since, could have dreamed, that the work of evangel- 
izing the world, in this land, would be impeded by the impossi- 
bility of obtaining a sufficiency of pecuniary support from the 
churches of Christ? The time has been when the only seeming 
difficulties worthy of account were the inaccessibleness of hea- 
then nations ; the want of suitable individuals to devote them- 
selves to the work of missions; the need of earnest, believing 
prayer on the part of christians. Money and means were in plen- 
ty. It was with no injudicious, unfounded confidence, that the 
directors of our missionary enterprises assured to all who were 
willing to visit heathen lands to proclaim the gospel of salva- 
tion, an adequate and plentiful support from the churches. Yet 
now what is the heart-rending aspect of the case? Numbers, 
who have submitted to the painful sacrifice of abandoning 
home, friends and kindred, ease, comfort, and rich spiritual 
privileges, now stand on our shores with their anxious eyes 
turned to the dark regions of heathenism, longing to carry 
them the blessings of the gospel, yet compelled to remain from 
want of the means of temporal support. And abroad, the ma- 
chinery, devised and constructed amid so many tears, so many 
prayers, with so much toil, just put into operation and producing 
the first cheering earnests of a glorious harvest, is all at once stop- 





* Wiseman, pp. 269—271, and authorities there quoted. 
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ped. Schools are disbanded, and thousands of children, gath- 
ered with much labor and at great expense within the pale of 
christian influence, just as the first buds of promise are begin- 
ning to appear, are sent adrift again on the dark, destructive wa- 
ters of heathenism. Presses have ceased their operations, and 
the little messengers of salvation which they were sending out, 
far and wide, over nearly the whole region of pagan darkness, 
no longer go forth to gratify the eager curiosity which prayer 
and toil had so happily succeeded in awakening. Living her- 
alds of salvation, too, trained with great care and at vast expense, 
just entering on the field with such bright promise of success, 
and to prove the sagacity and christian wisdom which had de- 
vised the expedient, are recalled, and bidden to restrain their 
efforts to save their own brethen in the flesh who are dying in 
sin. In short, the whole system of means employed abroad 
for the more rapid diffusion of christianity, has suffered a severe 
revulsion. 

Wherefore, it is pertinent to ask, wherefore has God wrought 
this? Doubtless, such a providence was adapted to try the at- 
tachment of christians to the cause of missions. It has tried 
it; and what christian heart has not leaped with joy and grat- 
itude to God at the proof which has been given of the strength 
of attachment existing in the breasts of christians in this land 
to the cause of.missions? Under all the depression which re- 
cent events have caused, the christian spirit has proved its en- 
ergy, its elasticity, in raising the amount of missionary benefi- 
cence almost one half beyond that of any former year. But 
this was not the only kind design of God in his providence. 
He, beyond all doubt, intended by it to direct the christian 
mind to new efforts of sagacity and invention ; to turn it to the 
discovery of new resources, new plans, new modes of con- 
ducting and supporting missionary operations. We have no 
hesitation in declaring our full belief, that unless new expedi- 
ents be devised for the better conduct of missions, in regard to 
the provision of means, the more economical use of powers and 
instrumentalities, the great design of God in the events spoken 
of, will fail of accomplishment. 

Entertaining these views, we cannot but receive the work, 
the title of which we have placed at the head of this article, 
with a hearty welcome. We hail it as a submissive response 
to the plain call of God’s providence. We welcome it, too, as 
the product of a heart penetrated with sincere love to the 
cause of missions; of a mind, to some degree, practically ac- 
quainted with the nature of the missionary work. We receive 
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it as a work peculiarly demanded by the times, as containing 
much interesting information, and many most important and 
valuable hints and suggestions. We shall not, we are assured, 
better gratify the mind of the author, or further the benevolent 
object of the work, than by spreading the substance of the work 
on our pages, and by freely and frankly discussing its principles 
and suggestions. 

The two opening chapters of the work ‘are taken up with 
some considerations tending to show the necessity of new mod- 
ifications of missionary effort. ‘This necessity is exhibited as 
arising from the difficulty of influencing many minds not want- 
ing in christian spirit and enterprise, but who are not reached 
by any motive presented in the existing mode of conducting 
missionary operations. 'The general principle laid down, that 
different minds are differently constituted, and need to be ad- 
dressed by different specific motives, distinct from, though un- 
der subjugation to the «rand motive of love to the cause of 
Christ, and obedience to his commands, cannot be controverted. 
It is, indeed, a principle of great practical importance. Yet, 
we confess, the author has not made it clear to our minds how 
this principle is to have greater sway under the new scheme 
proposed of conducting missions, than at present. We see not 
why precisely the same considerations which seem to have in- 
fluenced the individuals, whose cases are given as illustrative 
of the application of this principle, might not have been urged, 
in all their power, under the present system of missionary or- 
ganization, if we leave out of view, at least, the effect of the 
apparently “‘ unique character,’’—in other words, of the novel- 
ty of the plan proposed. If love of danger, a spirit of lofty, 
daring enterprise, desire of independent, unshackled effort, be 
the spirit which this plan peculiarly addresses, we think there is 
enough in the present missionary organization to call it forth, 
to incite it to action, and to foster it in all reasonable, whole- 
some degrees. 

Another ground of necessity for new modifications in the 
mode of conducting missions, is discovered in the difficulties 
of the missionary work ;—difficulties that are but imperfectly 
known and realized by the great body of christians. Heathen- 
ism has been but too faintly delineated in its dreadful, revolting 
debasement, pollution, and depravity. Hope predominates in 
the christian bosom, and this leads to the partial covering up of 
real difficulties. 'The eye dwells on the glad result,—the uni- 
versal triumph of the religion of the cross. ‘The mountains of 
obstacles to be surmounted,—the barriers of opposition,—the 
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slow, painful, toilsome march over rivers and valleys, across 
crag and desert, are leaped over in the ardor of expectation. 
Hence, the true difficulties that beset and oppose the mission- 
ary work, have been but very imperfectly studied and known. 
But sober experience will discover one after another of these 
obstacles, and practical wisdom will be summoned to form new 
expedients, and to frame new devices for pushing on the work. 
New modifications of effort, therefore, may be reasonably ex- 
pected in the onward progress of the missionary enterprise. 

After preparing the minds of his readers thus to expect some 
modification in the mode of conducting missions, he proceeds 
to state, develop, and support his plan for raising up a new 
order of missionaries. 

The plan is stated to be “simply that of QuaLiryING aND 
SENDING ABROAD MEN TO HEAL THE SICK AND PREACH THE GOs- 
PEL. In other words, to combine the qualifications for healing 
and preaching in the same missionary.” No one would sup- 
pose, that the substance of the plan could be set forth intelligi- 
bly ina single sentence. It is necessary, carefully, to follow 
out its entire development in its practical details, in order to 
obtain a correct apprehension of the scheme as it lies in the au- 
thor’s mind. So far as we are able to do this from the work 
under consideration, we are led to suppose the following to be 
the main characteristics of the plan: 

The basis of the scheme is the combination of the healing 
and the teaching offices in the same individual missionary. 

Essential to it, also, is the feature of itinerancy. 'The mis- 
sionary to be raised up under this scheme, is not to be “ attached 
to missionary stations,’ as are most of this class now sustained 
by missionary associations. ‘They are to go about from place 
to place, healing the sick and preaching the gospel, as the prov- 
idence of God may lead the way. 

Celibacy is another characteristic of the scheme. ‘This is 
expressly and unqualifiedly insisted upon in one part of the 
book, (p. 35,) although, in another part, (p. 166,) we find, that 
the author would rather leave the decision of this matter to the 
individual himself. 

Independency seems to be another important feature of this 
plan. We have labored hard to obtain correct views of the au- 
thor’s ideas on this point. It may be, that this was a point 
which did not directly attract his attention. Yet it seems to 
have greatly influenced his mind in the development of the 
plan. Indeed, to us it appears the grand distinguishing feature 
of the whole work. If this be not an essential characteristic, 
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then we are utterly unable to see what propriety there is in 
calling the plan a new one; how it differs from the measures 
long since adopted and carried into execution by our various 
missionary boards. For they have their physician-missionaries 
who are unmarried ; who itinerate ; who, in short, bear all the 
characteristics of the missionaries described in this work, ex- 
cept this single one. But how far would the author make them 
independent? In the first place, they are to be independent of 
existing missionary boards, or of boards who sustain other 
classes of missionaries, for support. 'The author, indeed, would 
not have the new class of missionaries entirely left to them- 
selves to provide means of subsistence in a foreign land. Here 
even he would depart from the strict letter of our Savior’s in- 
structions to his seventy disciples and to the twelve apostles. 
Yet he supposes, that medical missionaries might derive a great 
part of their support from wealthy natives or European families, 
in which their skill would be eagerly sought. How this idea 
consists with that of itinerancy, it is a little difficult to perceive. 
The suggestion is, however, one of great importance and wor- 
thy of the attention of all the friends of missions. Perhaps, 
many individuals who, from diffidence of their own capabili- 
ties, are unwilling to make themselves burdensome to the 
church, or fear lest, by giving themselves to the missionary 
work, they might use funds too precious to be wasted on in- 
strumentalities so feeble, might be induced to enter on the 
work with such a prospect before them of sustaining them- 
selves. 

Independence in labor, also, seems to be implied or necessa- 
rily involved in the scheme. 'The missionaries on this new 
plan are not to be attached to stations, as are most of our pres- 
ent physician-missionaries. ‘T‘hey are not to be associated with 
other missionaries in any such way as missionaries are now as- 
sociated, for purposes of mutual aid, sympathy, and counsel ; 
to divide labor, or otherwise to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of associated effort. They are to do nothing towards 
perpetuating the establishment of christianity. It is present 
effect which seems to be aimed at. This new order of mis- 
sionaries are to operate on those with whom they come in con- 
tact. 'They are to teach them the truths of the gospel, and 
pass on to other cities. 'They are to sow the seed; and then 
leave the field. ‘This seems necessarily incidental to the fea- 
ture of itinerancy. 

The author, in the practical development of the scheme, has 


drawn out at length a course of study for this order of mission- 
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aries. But, as this 1s not important to the success of the plan, 
and is not necessarily connected with it, we pass it without fur- 
ther notice. 

This, then, is the outline of the plan, as we have been led to 
view it from the work before us. 'The arguments relied on in 
support of it are :—its conformity to the plan drawn out by Christ 
himself in his commission to the apostles and the Seventy ; its 
adaptation to the cause of heathenism; its economy, and its 
tendency to call into the missionary work many who are, or 
feel themselves to be, debarred by existing missionary organi- 
zations. 

In urging the first argument, principles of reasoning are 
adopted which demand attention. ‘The author insists, that our 
Savior’s commission must be followed in its strictness, unless 
one or all of three points are first clearly established; “ namely, 
that the apostles and the Seventy were not missionaries in the 
proper sense of that term ; or, secondly, that there is a radical 
difference in the circumstances which now meet the missionary 
in foreign lands and those under which the first missionaries 
were first placed ; or, Jastly, that there was an object then de- 
sired as the result of missionary labor which is not now desira- 
ble. In other words, it must be shown, that the former and lat- 
ter missionaries have not an identity of office, a similarity of 
obstacles to combat, and a oneness of purpose.” ‘These several 
positions he proceeds to examine separately, and concludes that 
they cannot be maintained. He seems, after all, inclined to the 
opinion, that “the entire mode of procedure” marked out in 
this commission, ‘in all its severe and homely details, is to be 
followed, before the success of the mission cause shall be at all 
commensurate with its desired end.” This conclusion, indeed, 
he does not press in all its strictness. Yet it is so prominently 
urged, that it deserves a passing notice. 

It is obvious, that the three positions named are, each of them 
so indefinite in their terms, that the affirmative and the negative 
of all can be reasonably and truly maintained. He, for in- 
stance, is a missionary who is sent. ‘There is an “identity of 
office” in all who are sent, in a certain sense. 'There is a 
striking “similarity” and also a striking dissimilarity in the 
circumstances in which the former and the latter missionaries 
are placed. Probably no two minds would agree as to the pre- 
cise degree of dissimilarity which would constitute “a radical 
difference.”” ‘The purpose aimed at in the commission to the 
apostles, and by modern missionaries, is one in a certain sense, 
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and not so in another. Hence no decisive issue cai even be 
made out of a question thus presented. 

More reliance is laid upon this argument, we think, than truth 
will warrant. We admit fully, that the modern missionary 
should “embody the spirit” of this commission of our Savior 
to the twelve and the seventy. He must like them make it his 
great object to preach “the kingdom of God.” He must in 
doing this, as well to gain a favorable hearing, as to show forth 
the characteristic spirit of that kingdom, exhibit in all his con- 
duct the principle of benevolence ruling in his soul,—he must 
‘“ heal the sick,” so far as he may be able. He must exercise 
a spirit of confident dependence upon God, not only for success 
in his mission, but also as essential to this, for personal protec- 
tion, guidance and support. If he does this, we conceive he 
embodies the spirit of the commission. He is not bound to go 
farther and literally obey every specific precept given to the 
primitive disciples. ‘There is no express obligation resting upon 
him to “carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes,—and salute 
no man by the way” “to go not from house to house,” “ but 
remain in the same house.”’ We derive precisely the opposite 
conclusion to that which our author deduces, from the fact, that 
Christ left no full, detailed constitution of his church, while he 
dwelt with such particularity upon the mode in which the 
twelve and the seventy should pursue their mission. If he did 
not deem it important to draw out a complete system of church 
organization ; much less should we suppose, that he would have 
deemed it necessary to leave behind him a detailed account of 
the mode in which missions should be conducted. We are led 
to infer from this circumstance, that the commission in question 
was designed only for the immediate profit of the disciples in 
reference to the mission they were about to undertake. This 
opinion is confirmed by the following considerations : 

First, the object of their mission was specific and for the mo- 
ment. ‘The object was simply to prepare the way for the com- 
ing and preaching of Christ. He sent them only to such places 
as he himself intended to visit. He “sent them two and two 
before his face into every city and place whither he himself 
would come.’ Accordingly they were expressly prohibited from 
going to the Gentiles and to the Samaritans. 

Again, their mission being but temporary in its object, they 
did nothing whatever to establish on a permanent basis, the in- 
stitutions of Christ’s religion. Herein their mission differs 
widely and essentially both from the apostolic missions after 
the ascension of Christ, and all since that time. In this point 
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of difference we perceive sufficient reason for all the specific in- 
structions which our Savior gave them. ‘This is, in our view, 
a sufficient warrant for confining the commission to those to 
whom it was directly addressed; except so far as the general 
spirit, the general principles which it contains, are clearly ap- 
plicable to the case of others. In this view, the commission 
is no more obligatory upon modern missionaries than upon mod- 
ern christians, generally. ‘To the first argument urged in sup- 
port of the author’s new plan, therefore, we cannot allow any 
weight. 

The second argument relied on,—the adaptation of the plan 
to the wants of heathenism,—is more tenable. In urging it, 
the author advances considerations worthy of all attention ; and 
especially deserving of the notice of all who contemplate the 
work of the missionary. 

One grand difficulty which meets the christian missionary to 
the degraded pagan, in his effort to inculcate the spirit of that 
gospel, the prominent characteristic of which is humility and 
self-denial, is the fact, that the very religion which he teaches, 
places him incomparably higher than the heathen in all respects 
of worldly comfort. We cannot present this difficulty better 
than in the language of our author : 


‘It is a fact that, in most heathen countries, so low has idolatry sunk 
its victims, that the temporal provision and conveniences enjoyed by 
the humblest missionary, are far superior to those which constitute the 
portion of the majority of the former. While the missionary with a 
noble self-denial has cheerfully given up many of the social and physi- 
cal comforts of a christian community; and is contented with, in many 
instances, a meagre supply of his necessary requirements, he is still 
above want. ‘The hand of poverty,—severe and pinching poverty,—is 
laid on the majority of all around him, while the church of a nation is 
pledged for his support. ‘The naked, the houseless, the diseased, and 
the orphan, wander in crowds within sight of his window; while of him 
it cannot be affirmed that he has no place where to lay his head ; or that 
he is friendless, ‘Thanks, thanks be to God that he is not thus left, and 
thanks too that the church at home is permitted to share in the privilege 
of adding to his temporal well-being.’ 

* * * * * * * * * * 

* Christianity is the mother of comfort, heathenism of misery. This 
is as true of things temporal as of things eternal. And herein lies the 
difficulty under consideration. ‘To be even decent, according to the 
code of enlightened civilization, is almost necessarily to elevate the in- 
dividual above the generality of the heathen. It is hoped that the fore- 
going remarks will not be misunderstood. It is not intended by them 
to intimate aught against the extreme simplicity and economy which 
obviously characterize the arrangements at the various missionary sta- 
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tions in foreign lands. What has been said is merely to elicit inquiry, 
as to the importance of embodying as nearly as may be the details of 
the first commission. That plan involves an unworldliness, so to speak, 
which could not fail of arresting the attention of the most obtuse and 
degraded heathen. He would notice in the external condition of the 
missionary who should carry it out, a willingness to be a partaker of his 
sufferings; and by a law of the mind, universal and immutable, a mu- 
tual sympathy would run from heart to heart.’ 
7 ~ * * * * * %* ~ . 

“We may well suppose that a band of holy men, such as were the 
majority of the eighty-two, travelling unarmed, unattended, unprovis- 
ioned, throughout the regions of heathenism ; doing plain and palpable 
good ; and preaching, in childlike simplicity, the doctrines of the cross, 
would gain for them the hearts of all in the poorer walks of life. ‘Their 
penury, their plainness of garb, and their manner of life, might not 
command from the great what is called respect, nor gain them admit- 
tance into their splendid dwellings ; but it would make them, in a sense, 
one with the poor, and down-trodden. And in so far as the latter class 
outnumbered the former would that course be desirable.’ pp. 55—5s8. 


Another great difficulty in evangelizing the heathen is, that 
the pure truths of christianity, simple as they are, are almost in- 
appreciable by their degraded, besotted, sluggish minds. 'They 
are creatures of sense. Intellect is buried in carnality. 'This 
fact shows not more their need than the difficulty of bringing 
them salvation. ‘T'o meet their case, it is absolutely indispen- 
sable to address them through the senses. ‘They must, in other 
words, in order to appreciate, to feel the power of christianity, 
see it “embodied.” In the language of an experienced mis- 
sionary, “it is not exegesis, it is not theology, it is not divinity, 
it isnot law, it is not precept or command, which the heathen 
need ; but it is the gospel, the pure gospel, which they want, all 
day long. It is christianity embodied, acted out, living, breath- 
ing.” 

"This was the principle upon which our Savior acted. This 
was the principle which he has laid down in his gospel, by 
which his followers are to propagate his religion. ‘The more 
this principle is carried out, the greater will be the success at- 
tending missionary efforts. 

That the plan proposed is well adapted to meet these difficul- 
ties, is obvious; yet, we e conceive, it is possible to modify the 
present missionary organization, so as to embrace all that is ex- 
cellent in this respect in this scheme. ‘The other considerations 
advanced in favor of the plan, its economy, and its fitness to 
call into the missionary field many who now excuse themselves 
from the work, we deem it unnecessary to notice farther. 
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In the latter part of the work, the author has collected a great 
amount of valuable information, tending to illustrate the practi- 
cability of the plan. He has done the church a rich service in 
giving this information order and permanence. We commend 
it to the attention of all who love the cause of missions. 

Our readers will already have satisfied themselves in regard 
to the estimate we would put upon the work. We deem it a 
timely publication, and one which will do much to further the 
good work of missions. It savors, however, a little of ultra- 
ism, to borrow language from the author. Its views are a little 
extravagant. ‘The title of the work,—“ A new order of Mis- 
sionaries,”—1is calculated, indeed, to draw attention. Yet we 
have been unable to see its appropriateness. All that is valua- 
ble in the work, in regard to the practical conduct of missions, 
has been long known and long acted upon. The author has 
struck out no new path. The American Board, in the employ- 
ment of such men as Dr. Bradley, Dr. Dodge, Dr. Parker, and 
others, has carried into practice all that is really valuable or 
promising of success in the author’s new plan. Yet he has 
done a good service to missions, in giving greater prominence 
to this particular feature of the missionary work. He has ad- 
vanced many valuable suggestions, and embodied numerous 
useful and interesting facts, in the development and illustration 
of his views. ‘The work is loosely put together, but evinces a 
truly missionary spirit, much observation and reflection. 

The attentive perusal of this volume has suggested some 
thoughts, with the bare intimation of which we shall close. 

1. We have been led to admire the wisdom manifested in the 
present missionary organizations. ‘Time and experience have 
led to no fundamental change in the system of effort. Its ba- 
sis is so broad, so firm, that it will receive and adequately sup- 
port every new practical measure which the providence of God 
may suggest. It is such as leads to the discovery of every new 
source of aid. It is capable of adapting itself to every change 
of circumstances. Let the directors of our missionary opera- 
tions but keep their eyes ever open to the wants of the cause ; 
let them, with a prudent sagacity, adopt readily every new sug- 
gestion which experience may offer, so far as it promises good ; 
let them learn meekly and readily of the providence of God, and 
their blessed work will commend itself more and more to the 
favorable regards and to the warm affections of every true dis- 
ciple of Christ. Neither friend nor foe will find aught but the 
imperfection of human nature to censure in their proceedings, 
or discover aught which they might improve. 
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2. We have been more deeply impressed with the importance 

of urging christianity upon the heathen more by addresses to 
the outward senses, and by appeals, both direct and indirect, to 
the feelings, and less by skillful assaults upon the intellect. 
Cultivated intellect is indispensable to the thoroughly qualified 
missionary. If he cannot contend successfully against the re- 
fined infidel, the artful priest, the subtle devotee of a false phi- 
losophy, he must feel himself at a sad disadvantage even in his 
endeavors upon an ignorant populace. Certainly to succeed in 
silencing those who sway the common mind, must give him 
more confidence in himself and his cause, and gain for him 
power over others. But while he has cultivated, disciplined 
intellect, he must rely mainly upon the power which practical 
christianity will give him over the hearts of the heathen. The 
mass of the people will be unable or unwilling to grasp chris- 
tianity as a science or a philosophy. ‘They are, indeed, inca- 
pable of feeling the force of the simplest and strongest argu- 
mentation. ‘Their understandings are blinded. 'The feelings 
are less benumbed. ‘They can be touched by the sight of good- 
ness. Kindness, sympathy, and generosity, will reach a chord 
in their bosom not entirely unstrung. Self-denying beneficence 
cannot but excite their attention and gain their favor. It is 
through the outward visible conduct alone, that the principles 
of the gospel can be conveyed to their hearts. Hence the im- 
portance of the grand suggestion in the work under considera- 
tion,—of preaching the gospel by healing the sick. Here, in 
this respect of power over disease, science, the fruit of chris- 
tianity, places the gospel missionary high above the pagan prac- 
titioner. Benevolence, acting in this form, more effectually, 
perhaps, than in any other, commands the reverence and the 
love of the human heart. The physician, the world over, is 
reverenced and beloved, and especially so in uncivilized nations. 
There, his power is higher than that of any other profession, 
station, or office; and it is well deserving of inquiry, whether 
our missionary boards might not carry out still farther the prin- 
ciple which they have already, with such sagacity, adopted, 
and send forth a still larger proportion of medical missionaries. 
But it must not be forgotten, that healing the sick is not the 
only form of benevolence by which christianity may reach the 
heathen mind. It is a defect in the work under,notice, that it 
exalts this particular kind of benevolent effort so much, that all 
others are lost from view. Benevolence has as many modes of 
expression as man has variety of necessities. Sympathy in suf- 
fering, relief of temporal wants, provisions for the general com- 
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fort of others, exhibitions of self-denial, and sacrifices for their 
good, are modifications of benevolence, as real and genuine, if 
not as effective, as curing diseases. No one need esteem him- 
self fatally crippled, in regard to missionary effort, because he 
has no skill to heal diseases. It is probable, that benevolence 
expressed in the form of providing for the education of children 
in Ceylon, has done more than any thing else could, to gain fa- 
vor for the gospel with the heathen there. ‘The great qualifi- 
cation of the christian missionary is a readiness to sympathize 
with the joys and sorrows of others, and a corresponding readi- 
ness to increase their joy and relieve their distress. It is hy 
learning to feel for the bodily woes of others, that we learn to 
feel for their spiritual maladies. 'The same general principle is 
applicable here, which lies at the bottom of the inquiry, “ He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?” If visible distress stir no com- 
passion, how can unseen though spiritual misery move sympa- 
thy? 

3. We have been more deeply convinced of the absolute 
necessity of taking measures to perpetuate the christian religion 
wherever it is once introduced. The true principle, the only 
efficacious principle, in the conduct of missions, is to make sure 
of every conquest. If the missionary to the heathen simply 
preaches the gospel from place to place, without taking pains to 
establish churches and religious institutions, or making provis- 
ion for the permanent maintenance of a salutary religious influ- 
ence, the world can never be converted to Christ. ‘The work 
of evangelizing the heathen will need to be done over again, 
with every successive generation. Doubtless a missionary like 
Schwartz may effect much, with the blessing of God, in the 
conversion of individual souls; but he will accomplish little to- 
wards bringing on the glorious day when the whole world shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the glory of God, unless he 
provide for the permanent establishment of christianity. Our 
Savior saw this necessity when he gave his last great command 
to his disciples, bidding them not only to disciple all nations, 
but also to baptize them, or in other words, bring them under 
the influence of the permanent institutions of the gospel. So 
the apostles conducted. ‘They were careful everywhere to es- 
tablish churches, to organize them under suitable officers, to 
visit and confirm them, and to address them with letters of in- 
struction and encouragement. Mere itinerancy will not effect 
this. Doubtless there must be, like the Seventy, those that will 
go before and prepare the way,—act as explorers and pioneers. 
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But they must, in all their movements, have regard to those who 
come after them to set up and maintain the permanent institu- 
tions of religion. With them they must be closely connected. 
There should be no independence in this respect. Wherever 
christianity, through their instrumentality, shall have gained a 
foothold, all proper means should be employed to guard, sustain, 
and extend it. And here lies the proper sphere of civilization. 
Civilization is the handmaid of religion. It is appointed of God 
as the support and bulwark of religion. We do not say, except 
it be in the order of nature simply, first christianize, then civil- 
ize. For christianity is connected with civilization, as the 
rising sun with the illumination of the earth. But we say, let 
all those acts, customs, and habits, which christianity naturally 
produces, and by which it is beautified and fortified, let all these 
be introduced cotemporaneously with the gospel. For why 
should not science, the foster-child of religion, be made sub- 
servient to its progress? Who ordained science and art, and 
wherefore? Was it not, that they might be employed as in- 
strumentalities in advancing the cause of religion? What mis- 
sions have been most prospered,—those in which schools have 
been founded, and education has been pursued, where the arts 
of civilized life have been introduced, as the spread of christian- 
ity opened the way, or those where little or nothing of this has 
been attempted? We have said, that the proper province of 
civilization is to fortify and support an already planted christian- 
ity. We would carefully guard against the impressicn, that we 
would not justify a resort to any of the means which civilized 
life provides, if not discordant with the will of God, for gaining 
favor in behalf of religion. For why should he whom religion 
has civilized, become a barbarian, in order to spread that very 
religion which, in its lawful workings, has made him what he 
is? If he did not appear and act like a civilized being, how 
could he, indeed, fully and correctly exhibit the power of the 
gospel, in its legitimate effects ? 

4. Any thing that will relieve the church at large of a sense 
of their responsibility to propagate the gospel is deeply to be de- 
precated. There may be seasons when christian sagacity 
should be tasked to lighten the burden of supporting the work 
of missions. All missionary undertakings should be conducted, 
as they, indeed, for the most part are, with rigideconomy. Pe- 
culiar circumstances may warrant, may require individuals to 
go out, depending on their own resources. ~ Yet it is the as- 
signed duty of the church at large, to evangelize the world. It 
is essential to its advancement in holiness. _ It is its richest priv- 
Vou. X. 38 
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ilege, its highest honor to co-operate with God in this glorious 
work. Nota regenerated soul in christendom should be depriv- 
ed of the privilege—or exonerated from the duty. Itis a work 
in which every follower of Christ must engage. Every one 
should feel, that a part of the responsibility rests on him. The 
more this is felt and realized, the brighter will the church of 
Christ shine ; the more rapidly will its triumphs multiply. The 
more every individual christian enters into this work, the more 
happy, the more holy, the more fit for heaven will he be. ‘The 
church should feel, that this work is her own; that she must 
sustain it, cost what it will. The great objection, which we 
have felt to the plan proposed in the work before us, lies here ; 
that should it be carried into effect, and bands of missionaries 
should be sent forth at little or no expense to the church; she 
would begin to feel, that her obligation is lessened, or removed. 
She would be inclined to imagine, that this work rested upon 
individuals whom the providence or the spirit of God might 
designate, while she had rightly no part nor lot in the matter. 
The church might thus suffer vastly more than the cause of mis- 
sions would gain. ‘True, it may be urged with some degree of 
force, that the early missionaries of the cross,—the apostles of 
our Lord, as individuals went forth and sustained themselves in 
a great degree either by their own industry, or by aid derived 
from those whom they evangelized. But this plea can never be 
urged with any force, till all christendom have done what all 
christendom then did ; when “as many as were possessed of 
lands or houses, sold them, and brought the price of the things 
that were sold and laid them down at the apostles’ feet.””>, When 
this spirit is felt and acted out by the great body of christians, 
then may efforts be wisely made to seek out means for relieving 
the church of the burden of missions at the expense of the 
comfort and efficiency of individual missionaries. 

5. An open field of christian effort is spread out before the 
American youth, yea, and American adults. Individuals can 
no-longer excuse themselves from missionary service by the 
plea, that support cannot be provided for them; that they may 
prove burdensome to the churches ; that the missionary work ad- 
dresses itself to none of the peculiar susceptibilities with which 
their creator has furnished them. If they have the spirit of 
Christ, there is abundant room for the employment of any of 
the powers which they may possess, in the field of missions. 
They may go out to this war “ at their own charges,” and have 
no reason to fear, that God will fail them. 'They need not bur- 
den the churches. 'They may carry out their own spirit of na- 
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tive independence to any wholesome degree. Are there not 
many in our churches, who can be called forth by consid- 
erations like these, but who feel themselves to be addressed by 
no sufficient motives? ‘To such we would say, Cast your eyes 
over the broad field of the gospel mission; view the vari- 
ety of powers, the diversity of gifts required ; consider the abun- 
dant facilities which the providence of God is affording for per- 
sonal-support ; remember the cheering promise of your Lord 
and Savior, the last which he has left to his obedient disciples, 
“ Lo, 1am with you always, even unto the end of the world,” 
and then determine whether the command in its more direct, 
specific import be not addressed to you, ‘‘Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations.”’ 





Arr. VII.—Memorr or Lovedsoy. 


Memoir of the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy ; who was murdered 
in defence of the liberty of the press, at Alton, Illinois, Nov. 
7th, 1837: by Josern C. and Owen Lovesoy; with an In- 
troduction, by Joun Quincy Apams. New York: John S. 
Taylor. 1838. 


WE consider the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy to have been wan- 
tonly MuRDERED, while acting in defense of the liberty of speech 
and of the press. A stigma of no common die attaches to Al- 
ton, Illinois, where the foul deed was perpetrated—for the men 
who committed it yet go unpunished, and the late arraignment 
and trial, both of the rioters and of the persons who were law- 
fully protecting their property and rights, we view as one of the 
most sheer mockeries of justice, which has ever been exhibited 
in a state claiming to be civilized. ‘The whole transaction from 
first to last, is a legitimate result of that spirit of violence and 
mob-rule which has been so rampant for a few years past, and 
which we cannot but feel is one of the most lamentable features 
of the present times. 

Mr. Lovejoy, in our view, had a perfect right to defend him- 
self and his property. ‘The community in which he lived were 
bound to uphold the laws, and on them must rest the disgrace 
of having suffered a minister of the gospel—to be shot down 
as a malefactor. We have been amazed at the attempts made 
to cover over the guilt of this transaction, under the plea, that 
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Mr. Lovejoy was imprudent—that he had violated his pledge, 
and that he had no right to use fire-arms in any case. We 
have no faith in the charges ; but had he been ever so impru- 
dent—had he acted contrary to his pledges—could any or all of 
these things palliate the wickedness of the deed? Wesay, No. 
It was deliberate, premeditated murder. ‘The persons who made 
the attack, knew the subjects of their violence were prepared 
for defense. Mr. Lovejoy had been hunted from place to place, 
for the purpose of taking his life. At St. Charles, in Missouri, 
he escaped at the greatest risk. These facts were known in Al- 
ton. Fire-arms were in hands of the mob as they pressed on 
to the assault; it was not till two or more guns had been dis- 
charged at the building in which Mr. L. and his friends were 
assembled, that a shot was fired from within. The building 
was set on fire, and persons were planted in ambush, to shoot 
down its defenders, and even after the death of Mr. Lovejoy, 
the mob fired upon the escaping party, and wounded some of 
them. ‘The press, as all know, was destroyed, and mob-rule 
thus established in Alton. These are the facts in the case, and 
there is nothing but sophistry, or something worse, as it seems 
to us, in the endeavor to gloss over the transaction as the result 


_ of sudden excitement. It matters not to us, if it was contrary 


to the wishes of many and respectable citizens, that Mr. Love- 
joy attempted to continue his press. He, if he had violated the 
laws, was amenable to them. If he had not, then he had a 
right to look to the civil authority to protect him, and had they 
all possessed any proper feeling of their responsibility they would 
have done so at every hazard ; nor do we see any reason to be- 
lieve, that with suitable decision of character in action they 
might not at once have quelled the disturbance. But strange as it 
may seem—no preparation was made—not the slightest evidence 
is there, that they had any such intention. On the contrary, 
their sympathies appear to have been with the mob, and their 
city is consequently handed down to posterity with the foul blot 
of murder, staining its escutcheon. 


The volume before us gratifies a natural wish which we at 
once felt to know something more of the past history of Mr. 
Lovejoy. We had read his Observer, and admired the manly 
independence of character and sound sense, which many of the 
articles exhibited. We knew from these, that his aim was the 
dissemination of truth, and we felt that we could sympathize with 
him in his labors for thisend. We did not think it strange, that 
his name was cast out, and branded with many an epithet of 
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wrong. Such had been our own course, and we should be 
among the last to think worse of him for this fact. After he 
had been goaded on by repeated outrages, in which he saw, as 
he believed, the legitimate fruit of the system of American 
slavery,—it is cruel in the extreme, it is injustice, to pass over 
the circumstances in which he stood, and attempt to fasten upon 
him the whole responsibility of that bloody night. 

The memoir of Mr. Lovejoy is the joint production of two 
brothers, and they have in it erected a fair monument to the 
memory of their beloved brother. While they have told his 
story in a candid and interesting manner, they have avoided ex- 
cessive panegyric ; nor have they indulged in bitter invective 
against his murderers. Something we must, and ought to par- 
don, to the peculiarity of their situation. Here and there perhaps 
they may have attributed more to particular influences than 
was the fact ; but they have aimed to write in a christian spirit, 
and to make a true record. We have been gratified to meet 
with so many evidences of the kind and social feelings of a 
man stigmatized as violent and passionate by some. He may 
have been a person of warm and glowing sensibilities, but with 
so much filial, conjugal and fraternal affection and tenderness as 
he manifests—so much christian conscientiousness, he could 
not have been a headstrong and obstinate man. We meet with 
elements of character in him adapted to render him energetic 
and firm, as he indeed was—but we see no evidence, that he 
was unwilling to be swayed by reason and love. His talents 
were of a high order, and his acquisitions, and principles of 
thought, sufficient to ‘demand respect for his opinions. He was 
cut off from probable and expected usefulness before he had 
reached the prime of life, not by the hand of disease, or some 
of the usual means of dissolution, but by the assaults of incen- 
diaries and of ruffian violence. He wasa firm and uncompromi- 
sing opposer of the system of American slavery as abhorrent to 
all justice ; he had seen its evils, and knew what were its ne- 
cessary results, and he felt, that to be silent so long as he had a 
voice to speak, or the means to make himself heard, would be 
to prove recreant to his trust, and he conscientiously and pray- 
erfully devoted himself to the fulfillment of his duty. He was 
aware of the hazard—he knew the relentless spirit which sought 
his life, and had he viewed the alternative of its loss or preser- 
vation as the only one to be decided, he would willingly have 
yielded to the necessity, and might yet have been living; but 
he believed, that a graver question was involved in his conduct 
—f question respecting one of the dearest rights of man—the 
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liberty to think and speak as conscience bids—and he has fallen 
a victim to the passions of an infuriated mob. A son of a New 
England clergyman, himself also a minister of the gospel, and 
among descendants of New England sires, he has been put to 
death to gratify the spirit of revenge—generated by Popery, In- 
fidelity and Slavery. Could any one, a stranger to the causes 
of this outrage, have chanced to stand by, as his corpse was 
borne forth, bloody and cold, and could he have asked, why 
in the vigor of health, and ere manhood’s maturest powers were 
developed, he was thus laid low—had he committed some enor- 
mous crime, which made him unfit to live, and demanded so 
summary an execution—what must have been the surprise to 
receive for an answer,—No, he had outraged no one’s rights; 
he was in the lawful exercise of his own; he died in defense 
of the liberty of speech, and of the press—he fell a victim to 
the demands of slavery. What! it might have been said, is 
not this the boasted land of freedom ; did not the fathers of the 
Revolution, proclaim their determination to submit to no such 
infringement on their rights; did they not repair to arms, and 
through their long and painful struggle, was not this privilege, this 
birth-right of man, one which urged them on, and would they 
have felt their object gained, had this still been wanting ? Hasit 
come to this, that in a country which boasts of its more than 
usual equal diffusion of knowledge and regard for the laws, such 
foul crimes are to be perpetrated, and no account taken of 
them by those whose duty it is to watch against every violation 
of law? Away with your pretensions, since you allow the spirit 
of a mob thus to control and destroy your liberties and rights! 
Such, we may suppose, would be the indignant feeling of the 
mere stranger ; and were he to be told, that editors,—and of re- 
ligious papers too,—were so time-serving as to truckle to this 
growing disregard of law, and half-vindicate its exercise, how 
unmeasured would be his amazement, and how would he feel, 
that words were almost wanting to express his honest indigna- 
tion at their pusillanimity and sophistry! Could he yet further 
take up this volume, and read the records of Lovejoy’s short 
life.—his manly defenses of himself when accused,—his pious 
aspirations, and the plain and cogent reasoning with which he 
enforced his opinions,—what would he say? What would he 
not feel, as he learned, that for such a cause a minister of Christ 
was persecuted and murdered? Well might he blush and hang 
his head, to think himself aman! We trust, that multitudes 
will read for themselves these memoirs of a good man, that they 
may learn more and more to detest the misrule and lawlessness 
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to which he was a victim. 'There may be some who will be 
deterred from the perusal, by the fact, that it has received the 
commendation of the anti-slavery papers; but we pity the man, 
wherever he may be found, who will refuse to become ac- 
quainted with any truth, because it may have been breathed 
from lips which belong not to his own particular sect or party. 

It is evident from the book before us, that the first opposition 
to the St. Louis Observer was frcm papists and infidels, who 
were disturbed by Mr. Lovejoy’s exposure of their unhallowed 
practices. With these were soon joined others, advocates of 
slavery, conscience-smitten on account of his honest and mer- 
ited rebukes of their guilt and cruelty, and especially, the atro- 
cious scene at the burning alive of the slave McIntosh, and the 
subsequent charge of Judge Lawless, (fit name indeed for the 
magistrate of such a community!) From this moment, Love- 
joy’s was a devoted head; his press was destroyed, his life 
threatened, and himself driven to take refuge in Alton, where, 
notwithstanding the invitation and pledge of its citizens, the 
same outrages were repeated, till his chastened spirit was for- 
ever beyond the reach of violence or sorrow. As a matter of 
history, we place the record of these facts on our pages, and we 
cannot entirely repress the feelings of indignation which they 
have excited in our bosoms. We join in the closing paragraphs 
of the interesting Introductory Essay by the Hon. John Quincy 
Adams : 


‘The subject of the ensuing memoir, the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, was 
a native of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts—born in a state where 
the abjuration of the authority of Great Britain, and of the institution 
of Slavery, had been universally held to have been consummated by one 
and the same act, he had like all the citizens of that State, born since 
the Declaration of Independence, been bred and nurtured in the belief 
that Slavery was an institution, politically incompatible with a free Con- 
stitution, and religiously incompatible with the laws of God. Led by 
his destiny, in the pursuit of happiness, and in the fulfillment of his re- 
ligious and moral duties, to the western region of his country, the fun- 
damental condition of whose political existence was the exclusion of all 
Slavery and involuntary servitude, he there fell a victim to the fury of a 
band of ruffians, stung to madness, and driven to despair, for the fate of 
their darling Slavery, by the terrors of a printing press. 

That an American citizen, in a state whose Constitution repudiates all 
Slavery, should die a martyr in defense of the freedom of the press, is a 
phenomenon in the history of this Union. It forms an era, in the prog- 
ress of mankind towards universal emancipation. Martyrdom was said by 
Dr. Johnson to be the only test of sincerity in religious belief. It is also 
the ordeal through which all great improvements in the condition of men, 
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are doomed to pass. The incidents which preceded and accompanied, 
and followed the catastrophe of Mr. Lovejoy’s death, point it out as an 
epocha in the annals of human liberty. ‘They have given a shock as 
of an earthquake throughout this continent, which will be felt in the 
most distant regions of the earth. They 'have inspired an interest in 
the public mind, which extends already to the life and character of the 
sufferer, and which it is believed will abide while ages pass away. ‘To 
record and preserve for posterity the most interesting occurrences of 
his life has been considered an obligation of duty, specially incumbent 
upon the surviving members of his family, and in the effusions of his 
own mind, and the characteristic features of his familiar correspon- 
dence, the reader will find the most effective portraiture of the first 
American Martyr to THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS, AND THE FREE- 
DOM OF THE SLAVE.’ pp. 12, 13. 


A very brief sketch of this volume is all we have intended. It 
contains a detailed account of Mr. Lovejoy’s early life and edu- 
cation, the incidents of his first residence at the West, his con- 
version and preparation for the ministry, his public labors asa 
preacher and editor, his persecutions and death, interspersed 
with extracts from his letters and other productions. A portion 
also of the volume is given to the voice of the press in view of 
his death,—an appeal to Alton, signed ‘“ An American Citizen,” 
and which was published in the Emancipator and other papers, 
and remarks by Messrs. Stewart and Parburt, at a meeting in 
Rochester in reference to the same event. Subjoined is an ex- 
tract from the report of the trial of Mr. Lovejoy’s friends, for 
defending themselves when attacked! Yes; the indictment 
itself charges certain persons as guilty of a riot, for defending 
a printing-press, when attacked by a mob, to its destruction ! 

Mr. Lovejoy was the son of a clergyman, and was born in 
Albion, Maine, Nov. 9, 1802, just thirty-five years previous to 
the day of his burial. The incidents of his recorded early life 
are comparatively few and unvaried. His ruling passion in 
childhood seems to have been the love of knowledge ; ; and, with 
a very retentive memory, he treasured up much of what he 
read. He appears to have been peculiarly attached to poetry, 
and he was known to repeat one hundred and fifty of Watts’s 
hymns at a single recitation. Combined with his love of know- 
ledge, was also a great love of athletic sports; especially, he 
was much attached to swimming. ‘Till he was eighteen, his 
education was pursued at home, under the care of his mother, 
with a few months each year in the district school. In 1823, 
he entered a sophomore in Waterville College, where the expen- 
ses of his education were in part defrayed by the Rev. Dr. 'T'ap- 
pan, of Maine. He was graduated in 1826, with the first hon- 
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ors of his class, pronouncing on that occasion a poem entitled 
“The Inspirations of the Muse.”” He seems to have exercised his 
pen not unfrequently in attempts in poetry, some of which pos- 
sess considerable merit, and several specimens of which are given 
in the volume before us. They all breathe a spirit of strong 
attachment to home and its domestic scenes, occasionally tinged 
with melancholy, as if he was almost anticipating his early fate. 
One of these, which appeared in the St. Louis Republican, we 
will quote at length, as it may help to form some idea of the 
affectionate character of the man: 


MY MOTHER. 
‘ Men forget, but all shall not be forgotten.’ 


‘ « There is a fire that burns on earth, 
A pure and holy flame ; 
It came to men from heavenly birth, 
And still it is the same, 
As when it burned the chords along, 
That bore the first-born seraph’s song— 
Sweet as the hymn of gratitude 
That swelled to heaven when ‘ all was good,’ 
No passion in the choirs above 
Is purer than a mother’s love! 


My Mother! how that name endears, 

Through Memory’s griefs and Sorrow’s tears ! 

I see thee now as I have seen 
With thy young boy beside thee— 

Thou didst not know, nor couldst thou deem 
The ills that would betide me; 

For sorrow then had dimm’d the eye 

Which beamed with only ecstacy ! 

Ah! life was then a joyous thing, 

And time bore pleasure on its wing. 

How buoyant did the minutes move, 

For I was hope and thou wert love. 

Beneath thy smiles I closed the day 

And met them at the morning ray ; 

My infant heart was full of glee, 

And every chord struck harmony. 

And often as there would betide 

Some little griefs my heart to gall, 

I bore them to my mother’s side, 

And one kind kiss dispelled them all. 


And I have knelt with thee—when none 
Were near but thou and I— 

In trembling awe before the throne 
Of Mercy in the sky ; 

And when thy melted heart was poured 

Before the Being thou adored ; 

How holy was that prayer of thine, 

Fit offering for a heavenly shrine— 

Not for myself a wish—not one— 

But smile upon, Lord, bless my son! 
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And I have risen and gone my way, 
And seemed to have forgot ; 

Yet oft my wandering thoughts would stray 
Back to the hallowed spot— 

While feelings new and undefined 

Would coowd upon my faboring mind. 


O days of innocence and peace ! 
O ill exchanged for manhood’s years ! 
When mirth that sprang from youthful bliss, 
Is drowned beneath misfortune’s tears. 
My heart has since been sadly worn, 
While wave on wave has o’er it borne; 
And feelings once al! fresh and green, 
Are now as though they ne’er had been. 
And Hope, that bright and buoyant thing, 
E’en hope has lent despair its wing ; 
And sits despoiled within my breast, 
A timid, torturing, trembling guest ! 
I dare not look upon the past, 
I care not for the future cast. 
Yet o’er this darkness of the soul 
There comes one cheering beam, 
Pure, warm, and bright, of rapture full 
As angel visits seem— 
A Mother’s love, a Mother’s care,— 
My aching heart, there’s comfort there ! 
it is as if a lovely rose 
Should bloom amid the icy waste ; 
For while the heart's life-streams are froze, 
Its fragrance o’er it still is cast. 


Weary and worn, my bed I’ve shared 
With sickness and with pain, 
Nor one of all that saw me cared 
If e’er I rose again— 
Heedless and quick they passed along, 
With noisy mirth and ribald song, 
And not a hand outstretched to give 
A cordial that should bid me live. 
And woman, too, that nurse of ease, 
Made up of love and sympathies, 
Ay, woman, she—she passed me by, 
ith cold, averted, careless eye ; 
Nor deigned to ask, nor seem’d to care, 
If death and I were struggling there ! 
Ah! then I've thought and felt it too— 
My Mother is not such as you! 
How would she sit beside my bed, 
And pillow up my aching head, 
And then, in accents true as mild, 
‘ Would I were suffering for thee, child !’ 
And try to soothe my griefs away, 
And look e’en more than she could say ; 
And press her cheek to mine, nor fear, 
Though plague or fever wanton’d there ; 
And watch through weary nights and lone, 
Nor deem fatigue could be her own. 
And if, perchance, I slept, the last 
I saw, her eyes were on me cast ; 
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And when I woke, ’twould be to meet 
The same kind anxious glance, so sweet. 
And so endearing that it seemed 

As from a seraph’s eye it beamed. 


My Mother! I am far away 
‘rom home, and love, and thee : 

And stranger hands may heap the clay 
That soon may cover me ; 

Yet we shall meet—perhaps not here— 

But in yon shining, azure sphere : 

And if there’s aught assures me more, 
Ere yet my spirit fly, 

That Heaven has mercy still in store, 
For such a wretch as I, 

"Tis that a heart so good as thine, 

Must bleed—must burst along with mine ! 


And life is short, at best, and Time 
Must soon prepare the tomb ; 
And there is sure a happier clime, 
Beyond this world of gloom— 
And should it be my happy lot— 
After a life of care and pain, 
In sadness spent, or spent in vain— 
To go where sighs and sin are not; 
"Twill make the half my heaven to be, 
My Mother, evermore with thee !’’’ pp. 34—37. 


After leaving college, he taught an academy a short time in 
his native State, and then set his face towards the West. On 
his arrival at St. Louis, in 1827, he engaged in a school, and in 
the course of another year we find him editing a political paper, 
and advocating the claims of Henry Clay to the presidency. 
No extracts are given from his papers at this date, which we re- 
egret, as they would have enabled us to see whether or not he 
was as plain-spoken in this situation as subsequently. His 
litical prospects are said to have been good, up to 1832, when 
he met with a change, which turned his thoughts in another 
direction. 'T'wo letters, addressed to his parents immediately 
after, depict his feelings, and are written in a most penitential 
and affectionate spirit. In them he attributes all to sovereign 
grace, and says: 


‘“ How I could have so long resisted the entreaties, the prayers, and 
the tears of my dear parents, and the influences of the Holy Spirit, is, 
to me, a wonder entirely incomprehensible; and still greater is my as- 
tonishment and my admiration, that God has still borne with me, still 
continued unto me the influences of his Spirit, and at last brought me 
tosubmit myself to Him. I think I can now have some faint conceptions 
of boundless, infinite mercy. I look back upon my past life, and am 
lost in utter amazement at the perfect folly and madness of my conduct. 
Why, my dear parents, it is the easiest thing in the world to become a 
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christian—ten thousand times easier than it is to hold out unrepenting 
against the motives which God presents to the mind, to induce it to for- 
sake its evil thoughts and turn unto Him. If I could forget what I have 
been and what I have done, I should certainly say it was impossible that 
any one could read of a Savior, and not love him with their whole heart. 
The eternal God—the infinite Jehovah—has done all he could do—even 
to the sacrificing his own Son—to provide a way for man’s happiness, 
ard yet they reject him, hate him, and laugh him to scorn! How God 
could suffer me to live so long as I have lived, is more than I can un- 
derstand. Well may He call upon the heavens to be astonished both at 
His own forbearance, and the unnatural rebellion of his creatures. Do 
christians ever feel oppressed, as it were, with the debt of gratitude 
which they owe to their Redeemer? Why, it seems to me, sometimes, 
as if I could not bear up under the weight of my obligations to God in 
Christ, as if they would press me to the very earth. And I am only re- 
lieved by the reflection that I have an eternity in which I may praise 
and magnify the riches of his grace.”’ pp. 41, 42. 


The news, as may be supposed, was hailed with joy, and the 
happy parents, after reading his letter again and again, united 
in singing a hymn of praise and gratitude, and then bowed 
before the mercy-seat, and anew gave their son to God. We 
soon find him at Princeton Theological Seminary, engaged in 
preparing for the ministry. His letters to his parents and his 
sisters are beautiful and touching specimens of true feeling, and 
manifest the most tender regard for their welfare. After leav- 
ing Princeton, having been licensed to preach, he passed his 
summer of 1833 in supplying different pulpits, and especially 
the Spring-street church, New York. While here, he received 
intelligence of his father’s death, whose latter years seem to 
have been clouded by seasons of deep despondency. Well was 
it for him, that he did not live to hear the melancholy tidings 
of his beloved son’s trials and death. Of this father he speaks 
like a true child of many prayers, and points his bereaved 
mother, sisters, and brothers, to the source of heavenly conso- 
lation, earnestly urging on those already the children of God, to 
derive from the event that spiritual improvement which they 
might, and beseeching others still ignorant of the blessing of 
heavenly communion, to become acquainted with its happiness. 
These letters and others are important testimonies to Mr. Love- 
joy’s character as a son and brother. The biographers have 
done well to insert them. Can it be, that such a man, so im- 
bued with social feeling, so kind and loving to his kindred and 
friends, would be the ruthless spirit to hurl the fire-brand, ar- 
rows, and death, into any community? Here is a most deci- 
ded refutation of the charge, that Mr. Lovejoy was a man to 
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promote incendiarism, and all the horrors of a servile insurrec- 
tion. He was not formed to be such an instigator of the evil 
passions ; and had we no other proof, we should find it here, of 
his reluctance to place himself up as a mark for the persecutor 
and assassin. Nothing but a strong sense of duty could have 
impelled him so to jeopard his ease and life; and from that 
feeling he has fallen a victim to the infuriated passions of men. 

In compliance with an invitation to return and establish a re- 
ligious paper at St. Louis, he again turned his face to the West, 
and very soon after his arrival, the St. Louis Observer appeared. 
By the terms of agreement, he had the unlimited control of 
that establishment, and was permitted to mortgage it to carry 
on the design. His first number bears date Nov. 22, 1833. Nu- 
merous extracts are given from his editorial articles, written with 
ability, and evincing a vigorous and active intellect, as well as 
a heart of philanthropy and benevolence. In one of these, en- 
titled ‘‘ What is Truth?” he thus speaks: 


*** Sometimes, having been educated in great reverence for the names 
and opinions of certain men, and an abhorrence for those of others; at 
every step we take in our search for truth, we tremble lest we shall have 
parted company from those we love and reverence, and have entered 
upon the premises of those we both fear and dislike. When in such a 
mood, it is wonderful what a magic there is in the mere sound of a 
name. ‘To be told that if we goon, we shall soon cease to have a right 
to be distinguished by this or that appellation, will bring us to a halt at 
once. Then it is, too, that we apply the same concise and conclusive 
argument to others. You are a ‘ Calvinist,’ an ‘ Arminian,’ or a ‘ Pe- 
lagian,’ as the case may be ; and those whom such an argument fails to 
convince, are indeed incorrigible—we give them over to blindness of 
mind.”’ p. 72. 


The subject of Roman Catholic claims early engaged his at- 
tention, and some of his best articles are in exposure of that in- 
sidious system. ‘These were sure to turn against him the ha- 
tred of the papists, who could ill bear the urgency of the truth, 
and thus the way was prepared for the creation of a strong party, 
whenever a suitable occasion should arise, to destroy the paper. 
Add to this too the feelings of an infidel portion of the popula- 
tion, who with their usual bitterness, felt hostile to any organ of 
religious sentiment, and materials were at hand for an explosion. 
The occasion was not long wanting, and slavery as our readers 
all know furnished it. Mr. Lovejoy had spoken on the subject 
before, but they were not quite ripe for their ultimate measures ; 
nor was it until some occurrences which brought out their feel- 
ings as in a common cause, that they ventured to act as they 
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had long desired. During his absence in October of 1835, to 
attend the Presbytery and Synod, the paper was threatened by 
the advocates of the “new code,” or mob law. ‘Two white 
men had been taken up on the charge of abducting certain ne- 
groes belonging to some slaveholder, and after being transported 
two miles back of the city, whipped between one or two hun- 
dred lashes, by about sixty of the most wealthy citizens, some 
of them members and even elders in the Presbyterian church. 
A meeting of citizens had been held in which after some flour- 
ish respecting the freedom of the press and of speech, and a 
long resolution against abolitionists, it was resolved that ‘“‘ We 
consider slavery as it now exists in the United States, as sanc- 
tioned by the sacred scriptures.” ‘This was too gross a claim 
for any man who had been educated as Mr. Lovejoy had been, 
who had not yielded to the strong pleas of interest, to admit ; 
and accordingly on his return to his editorial duties he prepared 
and published an appeal to his fellow citizens on this subject. 
In this paper he spoke in a plain, decided, and christian man- 
ner. He repudiated the mob doctrine—showed its wickedness 
—denied his participation with the abolitionists—yet vindicated 
his right to speak and act, subject to the laws—admitted the ob- 
ligation of the non-slaveholding states not to interfere legislative- 
ly with the domestic institution of master and slave, and reject- 
ed with utter abhorrence the idea, that the system of American 
slavery was sanctioned by the bible. He cited different passages 
of scripture enjoining kindness and justice, &c., and then inquir- 
ed, What is slavery asit now existsin the United States? and 
adverted to the resolutions respecting vigilance-committees and 
Lynch law. With reference to the outcry against the “ Obser- 
ver,” he traced it to popery, and asked whether in existing cir- 
cumstances, he could rightfully hold his peace. He felt that he 
could not, and come what might, his resolution was firm, to re- 
main and breast the storm. After a strong appeal to his fellow 
citizens he demanded what he had done to be thus made the ob- 
ject of popular violence, and in the following terms he entered 
his protest against the arbitrary proceedings : 


* **T do therefore, as an American citizen, and christian patriot, and in 
the name of liberty, and law, and rELIGion, solemnly protest against 
all these attempts, howsoever or by whomsoever made, to frown down 
the liberty of the press, and forbid the free expression of opinion. Un- 
der a deep sense of my obligations to my country, the church, and my 
God, I declare it to be my fixed purpose to submit to no such dictation. 
And I am prepared to abide the consequences. 1 have appealed to the 
constitution and laws of my country; if they fail to protect me, I ar- 
PEAL TO Gop, and with Him I cheerfully rest my cause.”’ p. 153. 
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He closed this remarkable paper with a statement as to the 
interest of the proprietors of the Observer, and deprecating any 
violence towards their property, and says : 


‘Tf the popular vengeance needs a victim, I offer myself a willing 
sacrifice. ‘I’o any assault, that may be made upon me, I declare it my 
purpose to make noresistance. There is, I confess, one string tugging 
at my heart, that sometimes wakes to its mortal agony. And yetI can- 
not, dare not, yield to its influence. For my Master has said, ‘If any 
man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wire, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple.’ 

Humbly entreating all whom I have injured, whether intentionally or 
otherwise, to forgive me; in charity with all men; freely forgiving my 
enemies, even those who thirst for my blood, and with the blest assur- 
ance, that in life or death nothing can separate me from my Redeemer, 
I subscribe myself, Your fellow-citizen, 

ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY.”’ 


Few in whom there is any freedom from prejudice, we think, 
can read this forcible appeal without allowing, that it is a power- 
ful statement of important truth. ‘The manly claims which it 
enforces on the consciences of his fellow citizens are supported 
by arguments which must, in almost any other than a slave- 
holding community, have had an effect. For atime it seems 
to have produced a re-action ; for although the original proprie- 
tors of the Observer withdrew from him, others came forward 
and enabled him to go on. In one of his letters to his mother, 
he speaks of this, and also makes some statements respecting 
the character of the persons engaged in the persecution against 
himself : 


‘Let me state to you one fact. The man who headed the whole bu- 
siness of the late public meetings, and who was the most active and vir- 
ulent in his endeavors to excite the public mind against me, and stop 
the “Observer,” the other night whipped his female negro slave almost 
todeath. Her cries and screams brought a multitude around his house, 
and he narrowly escaped having his house broken into, and himself made 
the victim of mob violence. * * * * And what shall we say of 
those professing christians, yea, elders in the church, who follow in the 
wake of such a man, to stop the ‘‘ Observer,” because it advocates the 
abolition of slavery? We have such elders in St. Louis—four of them 
in our church. ‘The woman was rescued from the monster by the con- 
stable and taken to jail. His name is Arthur L. M’Ginnis, an Irishman, 
and state’s attorney for this district. 

“We have another man here, walking our streets in open day, who 
about a year since, actually whipped his negro woman to death. He 
was tried for the murder, but as negro evidence was not admitted, he 
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could not be convicted, or rather was not. Such men are not mobbed, 
but he who ventures to say that slavery is a sin, does it at the risk of his 
life.” ’ pp. 159, 160. 


After a time, however, he determined to remove the paper to 
Alton, Illinois. His soul was sick of the cruelty which every 
day brought to his ears; he had been to the spot where by the 
decree of a self-constituted court, the unhappy slave Mc Intosh 
had been burned alive, and he had not refrained from express- 
ing his honest indignation against such a barbarous proceeding. 
The same paper in July, 1836, which announced his determina- 
tion to remove, contained his remarks on Judge Lawless’ charge. 
The judge had charged the jury, with reference to the execution 
of Mc Intosh, that if the act was one of an infuriated multitude, 
hurried on by a sudden frenzy to the deed, then the case trans- 
cended their jurisdiction,—they had nothing to do in this mat- 
ter. Mr. Lovejoy’s remarks on this strange doctrine of juris- 
prudence, are decided, but they are, as we conceive, just. His 
press was about to be removed to Alton; the mob assembled 
and tore down his office. At Alton also a similar outrage was 
perpetrated very shortly after his arrival, in the destruction of 
what remained. 

The next day, July 22, 1836, a meeting of the citizens of 
Alton was held, in which after some resolutions disapproving of 
abolition, the doings of the mob were severely condemned, 
and pledges were given to make good the loss. At this meet- 
ing, it is said Mr. Lovejoy pledged himself not to discuss the 
subject of slavery. We presume he might have said, that he 
did not feel it necessary in the then circumstances to speak as 
he had done ; but that he entered into no such pledge we have 
the certified testimony of several citizens who were present ; 
who say, that his language in substance was the following: 
“But, gentlemen, as long as I am an American citizen, and as 
long as American blood runs in these veins, I shall hold myself 
at liberty to speak, to write, and to publish whatever I please 
on any subject, being amenable to the laws of my country for 
the same.” In the first number of the paper on its re-estab- 
lishment he used similar language : 


*“ For one we distinctly avow it as our settled purpose, never, while 
life lasts, to yield to this new system of attempting to destroy, by means 
of mob violence, the rights of conscience, the freedom of opinion, and 
of the press. We intend not to deal in harsh denunciation, we wish 
to bring about or promote no disorder or disorganization in society, we 
would provoke no viclence from any portion of the community ; the 
only weapon we would use is the TruTu, the only sentiment we would 
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appeal to, the moral sense of the community. If we cannot be per- 
mitted to do this, except at the risk of property, reputation, and life, 
we must even take the risk. And the point now to be ascertained is, 
whether with these sentiments and this determination, we may rely 
upon being supported, in our present position, by the friends of morals 
and Christianity in the West. And it is precisely to ascertain this 
question, that the present article is written and sent forth to the public. 
With the friends of Truth, of Order, of the Rights of Conscience, and 
of Gop, we leave the decision.” ’ pp. 224, 225. 

Another press was procured, and the paper issued until August 
17, 1837, when it was again destroyed bya mob. Many able 
articles were sent forth in its columns during this interval, 
among the most remarkable of which is one headed ‘‘ What are 
the doctrines of Anti-Slavery men?” A public meeting of citi- 
zens had been held to express their disapprobation of the course 
of the Observer, but Mr. Lovejoy did not feel willing to yield 
to its dictation. Here was a measure, which if admitted, would 
at once destroy the rights of any citizen. Any one has a right, 
we admit, to withdraw his patronage from a man; he may use 
his influence to induce others to do the same within certain 
bounds ; but that any meeting of few or many has a right to 
dictate to any man what he shall say or not say, apart from the 
proper expression of the laws, we utterly deny. Nothing can 
be more fatal to justice than the admission of such a right to 
coerce, under penalty of mobs, the opinions or actions of others. 
No one is safe for a moment in such a community ; the tide 
may turn at any time, and they who have called out its fury 
may be the first to feel its power. This is the grand error of 
the present day ; the attempt to coerce by the manufacture of 
public opinion. Nothing has such a tendency to destroy the 
safe principles of law and the moral power of conscience. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s answer to the committee was manly and deci- 
ded. We see not how any candid person who reads it can find in 
it the expression of passion or obstinacy, and we cannot avoid 
quoting some passages. He respectfully declines recognizing 
their official character as the organ of a public meeting, and says: 

‘“ By doing so, I should virtually admit that the liberty of the press 
and freedom of speech, were rightfully subject to other supervision and 
control, than those of the land. But this I cannot admit. On the con- 
trary, in the language of one of the speakers at the meeting, I believe 
that ‘the liberty of our forefathers has given us the liberty of speech,’ 
and that it is ‘ our duty and our high privilege, to act and speak on all 
questions touching this great commonweath.’ I am happy, gentlemen, 
in being able heartily to concur in the above sentiments, which I per- 
celve were uttered by one of your own members, and in which I cannot 
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doubt, you all agree. I would only add, that I consider this ‘liberty’ 
was ascertained, but never originated by our forefathers. It comes to 
us, as I conceive, from our Maker, and is in its nature inalienable, be- 
longing to man as man. 

Believing, therefore, that every thing having a tendency to bring 
this right into jeopardy, i 1s eminently dangerous asa precedent, I cannot 
admit that it can be called in question by any man or body of men, 
or that they can with any propriety, question me as to my exercise 
of it. Gentlemen, I have confidence that you will, upon reflection, 
agree with me in this view of the case, and will consequently appreci- 
ate, with justice, my motives in declining to receive your communica- 
tion, as from the official organ of the meeting to which you refer. 

But as individuals whom I highly respect, permit me to say to you, 
that it is very far from my intention to do any thing calculated to 
bring on an ‘unwise agitation,’ of the subject of Slavery, in this com- 
munity. It is a subject that, as I apprehend, must be discussed, must 
be agitated. All virulence and intemperance of language, I should 
conceive to be ‘unwise agitation.’ It shall be my aim to resort and 
provoke to neither. I hope to discuss the overwhelmingly important 
subject of Slavery, with the freedom of a republican and the meekness 
of a Christian. If I fail in either respect, I beg that you will attribute 
it, gentlemen, to that imperfection which attends us all in the perform- 
ance of our best purposes.” ’ pp. 228, 229. 

This meeting was held July 8, 1837, and to it we believe 
may be traced, in no small degree, the origin of those lawless 
proceedings which resulted in Mr. L.’s death. Open threats 
were frequent against him, and the Missouri Republican sought 
to fan the flame which was kindled, and declared that he had 
‘forfeited all claims to the protection of that or any other com- 
munity.”” What had he done? He had resisted the attempt 
of a body of men to dictate to him unlawfully what he should 
say or do. ‘This was the head and front of his offending. On 
the 21st of August, he was taught, that protection was to be 
withheld. ‘T'wo unsuccessful atte mpts having been before made 
on this night, between the hours of ten and eleven the office 
was entered by a band of fifteen or twenty persons, and the press, 
type, and every thing destroyed. One man in the office was 
severely wounded on the head with a stone. Where were the 
police at this time? the citizens? 'They were standing by and 
looking on, and a wholesale merchant addressing the mob, in- 
formed them, that if they would wait till morning, “ he would 
go in with them, help pack up the materials of the office, place 
them in a boat, put the editor on board, and send them all down 
the river together.” Their sympathies to their shame were 
with the mob. Mr. Lovejoy himself scarcely escaped from the 
mob ; he had gone about nine o’clock at night to buy medicine 
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for his wife, who was very sick, when he was met by them. 
We give the account from one of his letters: 


‘“ They did not at first recognize me, and I parted their columns for 
some distance, and had just reached the rear, when some of them be- 
gan to suspect who it was. They immediately wheeled their column 
and came after me; I did not hurry at all, believing it was not for such 
a man as I am to flee. T hey seemed a little loath to come on me, and 
z he hear their leaders swearing at them, and telling them to ° “push 

” &c. By this time they began to throw clods of dirt at me, and 
sev wid hit, without hurting me. "And now a fellow pushed: up to my side 
armed with ac lub, to ascertain certainly who it was. He then yelled out, 
“Tt’s the d d ‘Al olitionist, give him hell ;’ whereat there was an- 
other rush upon me. But when they got close up, they seemed again 
to fall back. At length a number of them, linked arm in arm, pushed 
by me and wheeled in the road before me, thus stopping me completely. 

I then spoke to them, asking them why they stopped me. By this time 
the cry was al] around me, “d n him,” “rail him,” “rail hin,’ 
“tar and feather him,” “‘tar and feather him.” I had no doubt that 
such was to be my fate. I then said to them, I have one request to 
make of you, and then you may do with me whi it you please,—I then 
asked them to send one of their number to take the medicine to my 
wife, which I begged they would do without alarming her. This they 
promised, and sent one of their number to do it, who did it according 
to their promise. I then said to them, “‘ You had better let me go home, 
you have no right to detain me, I have never injured you.” They 
began to curse and swear, when I added, ‘I am in your hands, and 
you must do with me whatever God permits you to do.” They con- 
sulted a few moments, and then told me I might go home,”’’ pp. 233, 234. 








Immediately after this transaction the friends of the paper 
met, and decided that ‘the Observer must be re-established and 
goon.” One wealthy gentleman said, that rather than it should 
not, he would mortgage every cent of his private property. Mr. 
Lovejoy sent out a short appeal for subscribers and aid, which 
was promptly responded to. Where we ask was the wrong of 
this? Had they not a right to publish, subject to the laws? 
Some of the supporters of the paper differing as to its course, Mr. 
Lovejoy offered, on certain just conditions, to give it up entirely 
to their disposal. Was he headstrong or obstinate at this time ? 
The list of subscribers which he proposed to give up to be re- 
leased from responsibilities past or present, and to be furnished 
with the means of removal, was twenty one hundred. A meet- 
ing was called to consider this proposition, and two resolutions, 
one “that the Alton Observer ought to be established,” the 
other “that the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy ought to continue its 
editor,” were introduced. ‘The first was passed without a dis- 
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senting vote; the second was discussed in several meetings, 
but not decided. In this state of things, while Mr. L. was ab- 
sent, the press was landed, and notwithstanding the positive 

assurance of the mayor, that it should be protected, and a con- 
stable was stationed to guard it, ten or twelve “‘ respectable ruffi- 
ans disguised,” “broke open the store, rolled the press across 
the street to the river side, broke it into pieces and threw it 
in.” ‘The mayor arrived and bade them to disperse. Their 
reply was, they would ‘as soon as they got through,” and con- 
tinued. ‘lhe mayor returned and said that he never witnessed 
amore quiet and gentlemanly mob.” But this was not all ; 
Mr. Lovejoy’s life was attempted at St. Charles, Missouri, where 
he had gone. Our readers, doubtless, all recollect the heroic 
conduct of his wife, who, on this occasion, threw herself before 
him and protected him at the risk of her own life. The bru- 
tality of the assailants may be judged of by the fact, that a 
second time they broke into the room, and while she lay unable 
to move, in the midst of her heart-rending shrieks, sought to 
remove her husband from her side. 

This outrage was but a prelude to the final transaction at 
Alton. Mr. Lovejoy Was now disposed to go to Quincy, whither 
he had been invited, but he wished to have the advice of friends; 
a convention in which the venerable Dr. Blackburn presided, 
assembled, and a State Anti-Slavery Society was formed. 'T'wo 
colonization meetings, as they are termed, were held, and if 
some mistake does not exist as to the sentiments promulgated 
in some of the speeches, there was a most culpable departure 
from the path of duty in the persons concerned in those meet- 
ings. So far from encouraging the already lawless spirit which 
was abroad, they were bound to allay it and to uphold at almost 
all risk, the freedom of speech and of the press. ‘T'his was the 
ground taken by Pres. Beecher, in his speeches in the Conven- 
tion, and had the citizens of Alton boldly come out and declared 
their determination to sustain the rights of Mr. Lov ejoy, there 
would have been no mob; or if otherwise, the rioters would 
have gone forward at their peril. 

The resolutions offered by Pres. Beecher in the public meet- 
ing of citizens, are in our view just such as ought to have been 
adopted if any action by a public meeting was to be had. But 
instead of this, aresolution was passed which promised protection 
only during the discussion. Now if the citizens could thus 
pledge themselves to maintain the laws during the discussion, 
why could they not do the same afterwards? Why did they not? 
‘The answer is one which deeply concerns them. But they did 
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not. The press arrived—was stored, the building was attacked 
by an armed mob; the protection which had been requested 
was withheld ; shots were exchanged, and Mr. Lovejoy was 
murdered defending his rights, in the hearing of hundreds who 
should have sprung forward to interpose their aid. Mr. Love- 
joy’s defense before the meeting is one which must have touched 
the heart of any one who had not hushed his generous feelings 
in the cry.of passion or prejudice: 


‘ Mr. Chairman,—it is not true, as has been charged upon me, that 
I hold in contempt the feelings and sentiments of this community, in 
reference to the question which is now agitating it. I respect and ap- 
preciate the feelings and opinions of my fellow-citizens, and it is one 
of the most painful and unpleasant duties of my life, that I am called 
upon to act in opposition to them. If you suppose, sir, that I have 
published sentiments contrary to those generally held in this commu- 
nity, because I delighted in differing from them, or in occasioning a 
disturbance, you have entirely misapprehended me. But, sir, while I 
value the good opinion of my fellow-citizens, as highly as any one, I 
may be permitted to say, that I am governed by higher considerations 
than either the favor or the fear of man. I am impelled to the course 
I have taken, because I fear God. AsI shall answer it to my God in 
the great day, I dare not abandon my sentiments, or cease in all proper 
ways to propagate them. 

I, Mr. Chairman, have not desired, or asked any compromise. I 
have asked for nothing but to be protected in my rights as a citizen— 
rights which God has given me, and which are guaranteed to me by the 
constitution of my country. Have I, sir, been guilty of any infraction 
of the laws? Whose good name have I[ injured? When and where 
have I published any thing injurious to the reputation of Alton? Have 
I not, on the other hand, labored, in common with the rest of my fel- 
low-citizens, to promote the reputation and interests of this city?’ What, 
sir, [ ask, has been my offence? Put your finger upon it—define it— 
and I stand ready to answer for it. If I have committed any crime, 
you can easily convict me. You have public sentiment in your favor. 
You have your juries, and you have your attorney, (looking at the At- 
torney-General,) and I have no doubt you can convict me. But if I 
have been guilty of no violation of law, why am I hunted up and down 
continually like a partridge upon the mountains? Why am I threat- 
ened with the tar-barrel? Why am I waylaid every day, and from 
hight to night, and my life in jeopardy every hour ? 

You have, sir, made up, as the lawyers say, a false issue ; there 
are not two parties between whom there can be a compromise. I plant 
myself, sir, down on my unquestionable rights, and the question to be 
decided is, whether I shall be protected in the exercise and enjoyment 
of those rights—that ts the question, sir ;—whether my property shall 
be protected, whether I shall be suffered to go home to my family at 
night without being assailed, and threatened with tar and feathers, and 
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assassination ; whether my afflicted wife, whose life has been in jeop- 
ardy, from continued alarm and excitement, shail night after night be 
driven from a sick bed into the garret to save her life from the brick. 
bats and violence of the mobs; that, sir, ts the question.” Here, much 
affected and overcome by his feelings, he burst into tears. Many, not 
excepting even his enemies, wept—several sobbed aloud, and the sym. 
pathies of the whole meeting were deeply excited. He continued: 
“* Forgive me, sir, that I have thus betrayed my weakness. It was the 
allusion to my family that overcame my feelings. Not, sir, I assure 
you, from any fears on my part. I have no personal fears. Not that] 
feel able to contest the matter with the whole community. I know 
perfectly well lam not. I know, sir, that you can tar and feather me, 
hang me up, or put me into the Mississippi, without the least difficulty 
But what then? Where shall I go? I have been made to feel that if 
I am not safe at Alton, I shall not be safe any where. I recently visited 
St. Charles to bring home my family, and was torn from their frantic 
embrace by a mob. I have been beset night and day at Alton. And 
now if I leave here and go elsewhere, violence may overtake me in my 
retreat, and I have no more claim upon the protection of any other com- 
munity than I have upon this; and [ have concluded, after consultation 
with my friends, and earnestly seeking counsel of God, to remain at 
Alton, and here to insist on protection in the exercise of my rights. If 
the civi! authorities refuse to protect me, I must look to God ; and if | 
die, I have determined to make my grave in Alton.” ’ pp. 278—281. 
He did make his grave in Alton, and as he was borne forth on 
his hearse to his last resting-place, the mourning train were salu- 
ted by the jeers and scofis of bystanders. 'There he sleeps; 
but long and bitterly will the advocates of slavery rue the night 
which, by their bloody outrages, has opened a thousand voices 
to speak their condemnation. We must close ; but we hope that 
this book will be widely disseminated and read. We have oc- 
cupied more room already than we can well spare ; but less, we 
have felt, we could not say. Mr. Lovejoy did as we doubt not 
every man who valued his rights, in his circumstances, might 
have done. ‘They who have been foremost to condemn him, 
would, we believe, have been full as obstinate in upholding 
their own rights. ‘The remainder of the volume we must pass 
over; but there is much interesting matter still untouched. We 
are glad to learn, that so wide-spread a feeling of honest in- 
dignation has prevailed in regard to this outrage. It will never 
cease. ‘The name of Lovejoy will be mentioned with feelings 
of respect, when the censures which have been heaped on him 
will be forgotten. If the press is to be fettered ; if men are to 
be murdered while protecting it, to propitiate the demands of 
slavery ; we augur, that it will not be long before the whole 
of New England, at least, will be as one man in opposition to 
its claims. 
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Tue peculiar characteristics of Dr. Chalmers as a writer, are 
well known to our readers. Ever delaying on his main 
thoughts, expanding them, and reiterating them in new forms, 
almost to satiety and diseust, and employing, withal, a phrase- 
ology elaborate and bordering on magniloquence, he still ke “eps 
his eye firmly and intently fixed on the conclusion at which he 
is aiming, and renders the delaying care and caution with which 
he surveys each step of his way, but the means of a more re- 
sistless and triumphant progress: like the flow of a deep and 
broad river, with its eddying whirls, slow, but powerfully on- 
ward ; or rather, like the march of an invading army, careful to 
guard well every post it takes, that its way may be more sure 
to the citadel, stepping, as it goes, to the piping of lofty and 
exulting notes. 

It is interesting to follow such a writer into the field of Natu- 
ral Theology. Here, amid lofty themes, which merge away 
into the mysterious, and the incomprehensible ; and practical 
themes, too, which touch at every point the duties, interests, 
and destinies, of ourselves,—we like to follow a snide who is 
sufficiently cautious and dilatory to show us the solidity of his 
premises, and sufficiently firm and decided, as a reasoner, to 
speak out the conclusions of truth. Dr. Chalmers, however, 
has brought to the task the discipline of a ve course of study 
and thought on other and kindred subject and those special 
preparations which have arisen from his pre vious essays on the 
same subject, as in his Bridgewater 'Treatise ; and more espe- 
cially in the many discussions which must have come up in 
handling the various topics of the scriptures during the several 
years of his christian ministry. 

‘T'o the last mentioned cause, in our opinion, is to be attribu- 
ted the chief interest of these volumes. We feel, that we are 
following in them the pulpit, rather than the acade mic theist,— 
the one who, from his high station of a servant of Christ, intent 
to call the guilty to salvation, sends forth the calls, the cries 
aud warnings of nature itself, to help him in his message, and 
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to oppress with a sense of obligation and want, even those who, 
in their ignorance and unbelief, are farthest from God, rather 
than the academician, intent chiefly on the acquisition or com- 
munication of science, and who, in his philosophic pride, seems 
to withdraw himself and his pupils from the gospel itself, to re- 
pose in the substitute which his reason has discovered. ‘True, 
the very topics in the natural world which he has selected as 
the basis of his arguments, stand in most intimate relation to 
the obligations and spiritual wants of man, and thus strongly 
favor the subserviency of the subject in his hands to the ends 
of christianity ; but it is the minister of Christ, who, by the 
very nature of his vocation, in studying and ministering to the 
moral maladies of mankind, is most at home in these topics, as 
well as most disposed to urge them to their highest and best 
results. 

The topics of Dr. Chalmers are taken from a field, we have 
intimated, than all others more subservient to practical christian- 
ity. In Ray and Derham, and in the consummate work of Paley, 
the eye is kept chiefly on studying physical and external na- 
ture ; the exhibitions are chiefly those of wisdom, and power, 
and skill ; the emotions chiefly called for are those of wonder 
or of calm delight: and though we allow these topics a high 
and useful place in subservience to true religion,—as indeed ad- 
oration and delight in the wisdom and goodness of God are,— 
yet they are chiefly so to a mind and heart that has already be- 
come reconciled to God through Jesus Christ, in lifting it up in 
the ways of God; while to a heart averse to God and reconcili- 
ation, this survey of the natural loveliness of God, portrayed in 
the external objects of the natural world, may lead that heart 
to repose and linger on this outer field of truth, rather than take 
refuge, as a lost sinner, in the saving truths of christianity. Dr. 
Chalmers, on the other hand, after taking a brief survey of the 
external world for evidence of the being of God, enters into the 
internal and spiritual world of man, to fetch up from man’s nature 
the memorials not only of his Creator’s being, but of his Crea- 
tor’s righteousness,—the bonds of sapirgn are felt to be around 
him,—the moral laws of his Maker and Sovereign are heralded 
in his very nature,—the voluntary course on which he is em- 
barked in life, is seen to be against the law, and working its 
righteous penalty of death upon his very nature, in the fixed- 
ness of destructive habit; and amid the terrors of appre- 
hended wrath, and the faint gleamings of mercy, that dawn 
from the forbearance that is waiting on him, he is led to cry 
out, “ What must I do to be saved?” Nature thus warns of 
danger, and points the guilty to a refuge in Christ. 
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We would not imply, in these remarks, that each topic and 
branch of evidence in Natural Theology is not worthy of strict 
and close attention ; but rather, that the whole field, and every 
part of it, should be exhibited as a practical system, landing man 
in no place of security short of the gospel. “ Along the con- 
fines of its domain,” as says the writer we are reviewing, 
‘there should be raised, in every quarter, the floating signals 
of distress; that its scholars, instead of being lulled into the 
imagination, that now they may repose as in so many secure 
and splendid dwelling-places, should be taught to regard them 
only as towers of observation—whence they have to look for 
their ulterior guidance and their ulterior supplies, to the region 
of a conterminous theology.” 

We will, however, descend from these general remarks, to a 
more minute survey of the work itself we are reviewing :—The 
work opens with a chapter on the distinction between the eth- 
ics of theology and the objects of theology, and on the ground 
of this distinction proceeds, in the next chapter, to show the 
duty which is laid upon men by the probability or even the im- 
agination of a God. ‘The design in these chapters is, to bring 
on the conscience of every one the obligation to inquire, with 
candor and earnestness, after the evidences of God and his ways ; 
to reach even the atheist, in his darkest retreat of ignorance and 
unbelief, with the obligation, if not of the instant belief of God, 
of the instant and earnest inquiry after him. After showing, 
that the atheist cannot possibly take the positive position, that 
there is no God,—which would require for its demonstration a 
knowledge of the whole universe,—and that he cannot recede 
from theism any farther than to the simple point of ignorance 
and unbelief, he remarks: 


‘Now to this condition there attaches a most clear and incumbent 
morality. It is to go in quest of that unseen benefactor, who, for aught I 
know, has ushered me into existence, and spread so glorious a panorama 
around me. It is to probe the secret of my being and my birth; and, 
if possible, to make discovery whether it was indeed the hand of a ben- 
efactor, that brought me forth from the chambers of non-entity, and gave 
me place and entertainment in that glowing territory, which is lighted — 
up with the hopes and happiness of living men. It is thus that the very 
conception of a God throws a responsibility after it; and that duty, sol- 
emn and important duty, stand associated with the thought of a possible 
deity, as well as with the sight of a present deity, standing in ful] mani- 
festation before us. Even anterior to all knowledge of God, or when 
that knowledge is in embryo, there is both a path of irreligion and a 
path of piety; and that law which denounces the one and gives to the 
other an approving testimony, may find in him whois still in utter dark- 
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ness about his origin and his end, a fit subject for the retributions which 
she deals in. He cannot be said to have borne disregard to the will of 
that God, whom he has found. But his is the guilt of impiety, in that 
he has borne disregard to the knowledge of that God, whom he was 
bound by every tie of gratitude to seek after—a duty not founded on the 
proofs that may be exhibited for the being of a God, but a duty to which 
even the most slight and slender of presumptions should give rise.’ Vol. 
I, pp. 68, 69. 


A moral force is thus brought to bear on the individual who 
is farthest from God, and which ceases not to urge him forward, 
if he yield to its dictates, to a landing in christianity, a happy 
reconciliation with God, and a holy and joyous fellowship, that 
bears in its very nature the stamp of immortality. For, 


*“ He that doeth truth,” says the Savior, “ cometh to the light.” He 
that is rightly affected by the ethics of the question, cometh to the ob- 
jects: and thus an entrance is made on the field of the Celestial Ethics, 
and possession taken by the mind of at least one section of it—Natural 
Theology. But after this is traversed, and the ulterior or revealed The- 
ology has come into prospect, we hold that the same impulse which car- 
ried him onwards to the first, will carry him onwards to the second.’ 


Vol. I. p. 94. 


In the two chapters immediately succeeding, the metaphys- 
ics which have been employed by Dr. Clarke in the proof of 
God, and by Hume in evading the proof, are considered. The 
argument of Clarke, that infinite space and eternal duration are 
necessary, involving a contradiction in the very supposition of 
their non-existence, and that consequently they must be the 
properties of a being, who is alike necessary, involving a like 
contradiction in the very supposition of his non-existence,—that 
is, of aself-existent and infinite being,—is represented as being 
subtle, rather than conclusive, and as operating, even if it were 
conclusive, by its very abstruseness, to impede, rather than fa- 
vor conviction in the mass of minds. ‘To the reply which is 
given to the argument of Hume, the author, in his preface, has 
requested the judgment of the more thoughtful of his readers. 
The argument of that infidel and atheistic writer is based on 
the position, that experience is necessary in order to ascertain 
the actual sequences in nature. 'The sequences are admitted 
to be established and invariable ; but it is claimed, that the con- 
junction between any two terms in such a sequence, must be 
first observed by us, before we can infer at a future time, from 
the observation of only one of them, the existence of the other. 
Hence, as we never saw an instance of world-making, we have 
no experience on which we can found the conclusion, that the 
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world has an antecedent or a maker. Reid and Stewart, in re- 
plying to this argument, have denied, that the inference of de- 
sign, from its effects, is a result either of reasoning or experience, 
but have claimed, that it is founded on an intuitive judgment 
of the mind. But our author objects to the course taken by 
these philosophers, and chooses rather to base his reply on the 
very position of Hume, as being, in his view, the ground of 
truth : 


* We concede to him his own premises—even that we are not enti- 
tled to infer an antecedent from its consequent, unless we have before 
had the completed observation of both these terms and of the succes- 
sion between them. We disclaim the aid of all new or questionable 
principles in meeting his objection, and would rest the argument a pos- 
teriort for the being of a God, on a strictly experimental basis.’ Vol. I. 


p. 138. 


Passing over the slow process by which Dr. Chalmers strips, 
one after another, the non-essentials, first from the antecedent, 
and next from the consequent, in a specific sequence, we will 
present barely the sum of the argument :—An individual sees, in 
his own case, by consciousness, the connection between his own 
mind and some contrivance which springs from it ; and from this 
experience he infers, when he sees a like contrivance executed 
by another, that it proceeded from a like antecedent,—a think- 
ing and contriving mind in him; or when he sees the contri- 
vance itself only, he infers, that some designing mind gave it 
its origin. Nor is the inference which thus began in his own 
experience, confined to one kind of mechanism or one kind of 
artificer ; it matters not whether it be a watch, a house, ora 
steamboat, that is before him, or whether it proceeded from a 
carpenter, a joiner, or watchmaker ; his inference, that it pro- 
ceeded from a mind of commensurate wisdom and power, is but 
applying to the given case, the generality which lay in the germ 
of his first and constant experience of causation in the actings 
of hisown mind. 'Though, therefore, the world is a singular 
and special effect, which he has not competent power to produce, 
and which he never saw produced by one that is competent ; 
yet, his experience in its general conclusion,—that the adaptation 
of means to an end, springs from an intelligent mind,—clearly 
carries with it as a consequent, that it is an effect. He ascends 
by asure stepping-stone, “ from the seen handi-work of man, to 
the unseen handi-work of God ;” for, the adaptation of means 
to an end,—that which is ‘the essential thing in the sequent, 
established by his experience,—is as discernible in the frame- 
work of the world, as in any frame-work of human art. 
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In our view, the position of Hume, as he himself states and 
defends it, is untrue ; for it implies, that for every special effect 
we must have observed the antecedent ; whereas mankind uni- 
versally infer from the inspection of a particular species of me- 
chanism, that it sprung from an intelligent author, whether they 
ever contrived the same species themselves, or saw the same 
made by others. But as the position is modified and restricted 
by Chalmers to refer to a general sequent,—to the essential and 
not the circumstantial, found in a special sequent,—it passes 
into a verity. At least, the power of the mind to produce me- 
chanical contrivance, is so far a matter of experience at least, as 
that the power must first be called into exercise, either in adjust- 
ing the parts of some contrivance ourselves, or in comprehend- 
ing some contrivance that is presented to us, before we see, by 
intuition, that the mind is the proper and real cause of contri- 
yanee. But, we think, the belief may be originated and sus- 
tained by the action of our minds in eomprehending a_ piece 
of mechanism presented to our view, as truly as by the direct 
act of striking out an original contrivanee. For the general 
truth, that it is mind which plans, which thinks, is as obvious 
to consciousness in comprehending, as it is in striking out a 
plan,—in following, as it is in guiding atrain of thought. And 
the order of the world favors most the idea of this. method 
of receiving our earliest convictions. For we begin existence, 
not as planners, contrivers, and inventors, so much as pu- 
pils; not in workshops, to perform or witness the varied elab- 
orations of art, but in the family, with all the means and 
appliances of busy life around us. 

The thought just presented, suggests a distinction we would 
make on the subject of causation, which, however, we will 
omit to state just now, in order first to present to our readers 
the subject to which we would apply it—the subject of the 
Second Book in the work before us—the proofs for the being of 
a God in the dispositions of matter. In managing this argu- 
meni from the manifestation of design in the external world, 
Dr. Chalmers presents, clearly, the distinction between the col- 
locations and arrangements of matter and the laws of matter, 
and by showing the inadequacy of the laws of matter to account 
for the arrangement of matter, sweeps away the favorite and 
most plausible subterfuge erected by the atheist, and moves 
decidedly in advance of Paley in the power he gives to this 
part of the theistic argument. But in order to show that the 
world with all its arrangements had an origin, he immediately 
forsakes the argument from design, and rests the whole conclu- 
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sion solely on historical evidence. ‘To obtain such evidence, 
he thinks that the scriptures, considered merely as a historical 
document, may be fairly cited to give their testimony, and that, 
if this testimony be denied, we still have a historical record of 
the destruction of previous races that once inhabited the globe, 
and, consequently, of the subsequent commencement of the 
present races, in geological data—the permanent scrolls and re- 
cords of the creation. In referring, however, to the scriptural 
record for its testimony to the work of creation, it is clear that 
he has entered within the domains of revelation: for, although 
this record may be considered as a document from man, in re- 
lation to subsequent events which man witnessed, as fairly as 
any book of ancient history, yet in respect to the creation itself, 
which preceded him, man could never give us, in any docu- 
ment, the testimony of an original witness, he could only trans- 
mit to us, either the conclusions of his own reason, or the com- 
munications of direct revelation. And although the geological 
facts as well as the ancient histories of man are impressive on 
the subject of the recent origin of the present races of the globe, 
yet in forsaking, on this point, the argument from design, Dr. 
Chalmers has, in our view, unnecessarily weakened his conclu- 
sion. 

To place this subject, as we conceive, in its proper light, we 
will present the distinction just adverted to,—a distinction 
clearly defined, between the understanding as the cause of a 
plan, and an efficient will as the cause of executing a plan. So 
distinct are these causes from each other as to be often entirely 
separated in their operation, and to lay a foundation for dividing 
off mankind into the two separate classes—of the inventors 
and the imitators, the scientific theorists and the practical ope- 
ratives. A person of good understanding, for instance, compre- 
hends some possible adaptation of means to accomplish a given 
end, which may prove of great utility to mankind, and if, in 
this act of mind, he strikes out a plan which is new to himself, 
he is an originator of the plan; and if, on making it known to 
the public, it is new to them, he stands in the relation of the 
inventor of it to society. Again, with sufficient means at the 
command of his will, he resolves to execute the plan, by ar- 
ranging according to it the necessary materials in the construc- 
tion of an individual machine; here, by the efficiency which 
his will has called into operation, he is an originator of the col- 
location of matter in this individual case. "The thousand copies 
which follow from other hands are as clearly originated by the 
wills of others. Now origination may be understood in either 
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of these senses. Accordingly, in every piece of mechanism we 
recognize two effects; an effect of the understanding in the 
plan, and an effect of the will in the collocation of matter in 
the individual model. On the inspection of an individual piece 
of mechanism, therefore, we are as directly conscious that our 
understanding perceives a plan in the actual model before us, 
as we should be, had we invented it, that our understanding 
perceived an ideal plan among the possibles. Consequently, 
we infer, that the plan is an effect of the understanding of some 
person, but whether the collocation or arrangement of the por- 
tions of matter composing this individual, is an effect of the 
will of the same person, we must ascertain from other evidence. 
If, for instance, you open a book and read there a continuous 
argument or narration, or if you enter a cotton-factory and trace 
the power employed in its distribution through the complicated 
machinery and its application to the result, you know from the 
operations of your own understanding that you are contempla- 
ting an effect of intelligence. More than this; the materials of 
the book, the materials of the machinery, are not the cause of 
the design, for they are not mind ; and mind alone, your expe- 
rience tells you, is the cause of design. -You have come then 
justly to the conclusion, that the book or machine has both a 
contriver and a maker. But if your inquiry were, who is the 
maker,—who disposed the materials of the book or of the ma- 
chine in their present order? it is obvious that it may be either 
the original composer of the train of thought and expression, 
the original inventor of the mechanical plan, or some other 
person or persons, more or less remote, who received them from 
him. For the decision of this question, therefore, you must 
rely strictly on historical evidence. 

Now to apply our observations to those proofs of a God which 
are under contemplation. We contend, that independently of 
the historical evidence, the argument from the design which is 
apparent in the constitution of the world, leads us fairly to 
the conclusion, that there is a God :—in other words, that the 
plan which pervades the world, leads us directly to an intelli- 
gent author, distinct from the world itself—the passive mate- 
rial of the plan, and who is consequently identified with the 
efficient author who arranged the material; while the histor- 
ical evidence leads us, by another route, directly to an eff- 
cient author, who set in order the present system of the world, 
and who is thus identified as the intelligent contriver of the 
system :—the inference of identity in the two cases, springing 
clearly from the fact, that the whole world in all its parts, its 
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furniture, its inhabitants and their succession, and its relation 
to the worlds around it, is the subject of a plan and an efficiency 
originating in a Power evidently beyond the whole material 
and intellectual economy to be found in the worlds themselves. 
This is the outline of the view we take of the proprieties and 
strength of the argument. We cannot well leave the conside- 
ration of the present topic, without presenting to our readers 
the characteristic portrait which Chalmers has given at the con- 
clusion, of a writer whose celebrated work on the same topic 
has deservedly taken precedence of all others: 


‘Even these, however, [the works of Ray and Derham,] have been 
now superseded by the masterly performance of Dr. Paley—a writer of 
whom it is not too much to say, that he has done more than any other 
individual who can be named to accommodate the defense both of the 
Natural and the Christian Theology to the general understanding of 
our times. He, in particular, has illustrated with great felicity and 
effect the argument for a God from those final causes which may be 
descried in the appearances of nature—and, although he has con- 
fined himself chiefly to one department, that is, the anatomical, yet that 
being far the most prolific of this sort of evidence, he has altogether 
composed from it a most impressive pleading on the side of Theism. 
He attempts no eloquence; but there is all the power of eloquence in 
his graphic representation of natural scenes and natural objects—just 
as a painter of the Flemish School may without any creative faculty of 
his own, but on the strength of his imitative faculties only, minister to 
the spectators of his art all those emotions both of the Sublime and 
Beautiful which the reality of visible things is fitted to awaken. And 
so without aught of the imaginative, or aught of the ethereal about 
him—but in virtue of the just impression which external things make 
upon his mind, and of the admirable sense and truth wherewith he re- 
flects them back again, does our author by acting merely the part of a 
faithful copyist, give a fuller sense of the richness and repleteness of 
this argument, than is or can be effected by all the elaborations of an 
ambitious oratory. Of him it may be said, and with as emphatic jus- 
tice as of any man who ever wrote, that there is no nonsense about 
him—and so, with all his conceptions most appropriate to the subject 
that he is treating, and these bodied forth in words each of which is 
instinct with significancy and most strikingly appropriate—we have 
altogether a performance neither vitiated in expression by one clause 
or epithet of verbiage, nor vitiated in substance by one impertinence of 
prurient or misplaced imagination. His predominant faculty is judg- 
ment—and therefore it is, that he is always sure to seize on the rele- 
vancies or strong points of an argument, which never suffer from his 
mode of rendering them, because, to use a familiar but expressive 
phrase, they are at all times exceedingly well put. His perfect freedom 
from aim and all affectation is a mighty disencumbrance to him—he 
having evidently no other object, than to give forth in as clear and cor- 
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rect delineation as possible, those impressions which nature and truth 
had spontaneously made on his own just and vigorous understanding. 
So that, altogether, although we should say of the mind of Paley that 
it was of a decidedly prosaic or secular cast—although we should be 
at a loss to find out what is termed the poetry of his character, and 
doubt in fact whether any of the elements of poetry were there—al- 
though never to be found in the walk of sentiment or of metaphysics, 
or indeed in any high transcendental walk whatever, whether of the 
reason or of the fancy—yet to him there most unquestionably belonged 
a very high order of faculties. His most original work is the Hore 
Pauline, yet even there he discovers more of the observational than the 
inventive ; for after all, it was but a new track of observation which he 
opened up, and not a new species of argument which he devised that 
might immortalize its author, like the discovery of a before unknown 
calculus in the mathematics. All the mental exercises of Paley lie 
within the limits of sense and of experience—nor would one ever think 
of awarding to him the meed of genius. Yet in the whole staple and 
substance of his thoughts there was something better than genius— 
the homebred product of a hale and well-conditioned intellect, that 
dealt in the ipsa corpora of truth, and studied use and not ornament in 
the drapery wherewith he invested it. We admit that he had neither 
the organ of high poetry nor of high metaphysics—and perhaps would 
have recoiled from both as from some unmeaning mysticism of which 
nothing could be made. Yet he had most efficient organs notwith- 
standing—and the Volumes which he has given to the world, plain, 
perspicuous and powerful, as was the habitude of his own understand- 
ing—fraught throughout with meaning, and lighted up not in the gor- 
geous coloring of fancy but in the clearness of truth’s own element— 
these Volumes form one of the most precious contributions which, for 
the last half century, have been added to the theological literature of 
our land. 

‘It has been said that there is nothing more uncommon than common 
sense. It is the perfection of his common sense which makes Paley at 
once so rare and so valuable a specimen of our nature. ‘The charac- 
teristics of his mind make up a most interesting variety, and constitute 
him into what may be termed a literary phenomenon. One likes to be- 
hold the action and reaction of dissimilar minds—and therefore it were 
curious to have ascertained how he would have stood affected by the 
perusal of a volume of Kant, or by a volume of lake poetry. We fig- 
ure that he would have liked Franklin; and that, coming down to our 
day, the strength of Cobbett would have had in it a redeeming quality 
to make even his coarseness palatable. He would have abhorred all 
German sentimentalism—and of the a priori argument of Clarke, he 
would have wanted the perception chiefly because he wanted patience 
for it. His appetite for truth and sense would make him intolerant of 
all which did not engage the discerning faculties of his soul—and from 
the sheer force and promptitude of his decided judgment, he would 
throw off instanter all that he felt to be uncongenial to it. ‘The gene- 
ral solidity of his mind posted him as if by gravitation on the terra firma 
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of experience, and restrained his flight into any region of transcenden- 
tal speculation. Yet Coleridge makes obeisance to him—and differ- 
ently moulded as these men were, this testimony from the distinguished 
metaphysician and poet does honor to both.’ Vol. I. pp. 274—277. 


We now enter on a topic of proof which forms the chief sub- 
ject of the volumes before us,—proofs for the being and char- 
acter of God derived from the human mind,—from its internal 
constitution, and the adaptations to it which exist in external 
nature. 

The main facts in the constitution of the human mind, which 
are selected as the basis of argument, are three :—the suprem- 
acy of conscience, the pleasure of virtuous and misery of vi- 
cious affections, and the power and operation of habit: and in 
respect to what is external to the mind, the relations between 
an individual mind and other minds around it, or society, 
and between the mind and the material world. ‘The argu- 
ment from these sources is summed up by the author in show- 
ing the capacities of the world to render a virtuous species 
happy. 

It is but an act of justice to remark, that in this most com- 
prehensive part of the work before us, the author has chiefly 
transcribed his Bridgewater ‘Treatise ; and that what is origi- 
nal lies mainly in two chapters which follow, in which, in order 
to take a more comprehensive survey of the bearing of the ar- 
gument, and to relieve it from the embarrassments arising to it 
from the existence of moral evil, he treats on man’s limited 
knowledge of divine things, and on the use of hypotheses in 
theology. 

It is not our intention to follow the author, step by step, in 
his progress through this vast field of inquiry. We will rather 
notice the defects which pervade his general argument, which, 
if they do not destroy, impair its force; and then attempt to 
exhibit what we deem a true estimate of the evidence arising 
from the proofs in question. 

The author here, it will be seen, enters as an inquirer and 
reasoner into that very field which we have attempted to ex- 
plore, not merely as it is seen in the comparative darkness of 
nature, but as lighted up with the broad blaze of revelation ;— 
the constitution of that moral system which comprises man and 
the means that bear on his well-being, and which revelation 
ascertains to extend, in its essentials, beyond man to a universe. 
In his inquiry he is brought at last to the same conclusion as we 
have been,—that the design of God, as to the final results, is 
we only by the hypothesis of an optimism, not to which 
‘ou. X. 42 
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sin ministers as a necessary means, but to which it attaches as 
a result incident to the system,—a result unavoidable to the 
adoption of the best means to attain the highest possible good. 

The faults into which, in our view, Chalmers has fallen, in 
the management of the argument, are the following : 

1. The neglect to solve at the outset, or at any stage of his 
inquiries, the question, either in its metaphysical or ethical 
bearing, What is virtue? The phraseology adopted as the title, 
and employed throughout the contents of the chapter on the 
pleasure of virtuous and misery of vicious affections, would 
seem to comprise virtue and vice, metaphysically, in various 
specific affections, themselves inherent in the constitution. The 
exposition he gives of the specific affections, that they crave 
their specific objects, and that all outward action is adopted in 
order to gratify their specific cravings, seems to show, that such 
is his conclusion. How then is the author consistent in the il- 
lustration of a vicious affection, which he gives in this chapter, 
that it is anger resenting an injury, with what he elsewhere says 
of the affection of anger in the relations of an individual to so- 
ciety ,—that it is an affection implanted in the constitution for 
good,—for the defense of the individual, and for his command- 
ing the respect of society? ‘This difference of representation 
would make the same specific affection to be employed in vir- 
tue and vice ; and this, we should suppose, was the real truth, 
though in contradiction to the only professed exposition which 
he has given. 

He was more careful in his Bridgewater Treatise to ascertain 
and fix in the various mental phenomena the precise limitations 
to be assigned to virtue and vice,—that it lies not in the inherent 
affections which co-exist, in the various desires springing from 
them which may co-exist, but in the one volition, that is at any 
time appended to them. ‘Thus he says: ‘“ ‘The point of deep- 
est interest is that step of the process, at which the character of 
right or wrong comes to be applicable. It is not at that point, 
when the appetites or affections of our nature solicit from the 
will a particular movement; neither is it at that point, when 
either a rational self-love or a sense of duty remonstrates against 

it. Itis not at that point, when the consent of the will is 
pleaded for, on the one side or other—but all-important to be 
borne in mind, it is at that point when the consent is given.” 

Again, the inquiry—What is virtue? in its ethical aspect, is 
professedly dismissed by the author as unnecessary,—since he 
reiterates the assertion, that he inquires not respecting ethics in 

the abstract, but respecting the constitution of man. But grant- 
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ing it was not incumbent on him to produce a system of ethics, 
does not the very object for which he makes his observations 
require, that some essential quality of virtue be settled, and car- 
ried with him as the principle or test by which to try the sound- 
ness of his conclusions ? 

Is not the way we have now stated the proper one jn which 
to conduct observations that are made with the only intent to 
ascertain whether there is any thing in the human mind, that 
testifies in favor of virtue, and against sin? How can he, as 
an observer, know whether that which conscience demands isa 
virtue, or that which it forbids is a sin, if the meaning of the 
terms themselves is not settled? Or if he knows not what is 
virtue or what is sin, in respect to an affection, how can he as- 
certain by observation, whether a given affection is virtuous or 
sinful, or whether pleasure attendant on a given affection, is at- 
tendant on it as virtuous or as vicious? It is as if one, looking 
into a spring with the professed object of discovering whether 
there were platina in it, should say, it is no concern of mine now 
to know what are the properties of platina, whether black or 
white, specifically lighter or heavier than water, but to search 
into the contents of the spring. 

Not that we call for a labored and philosophical discussion 
of the nature of virtue, but that while on the field of observa- 
tion for such an object as his, it seems necessary to separate 
that in the system which is essential to the possibility of virtue 
from that which is adapted to promote virtue, before he can 
discover any indication of the design of God in the bearings of 
the system on virtue. Now to us it appears, that, in order to 
constitute the possibility of virtue or its opposite, something of 
good or evil in result to the system must be made to depend on 
a given mode of action or its opposite, and that the individual 
must be so far intelligent and voluntary, as to be capable of 
apprehending to some extent the necessary result, and therefore 
of consenting to it or willing it in acting. With this principle 
settled, we are prepared the more clearly to see and appreciate 
the particular proofs alledged as the indications of design on the 
part of God. Conscience now appears as an internal law in 
the individual, enforcing, by its commands, its promises and 
threatenings, before action, that kind of action which the un- 
derstanding perceives to be necessary to the welfare of others ; 
and the susceptibility to the contraction of confirmed habit in 
action is another law which, while it enhances the influence 
the individnal may have in his actions over the welfare of oth- 
ers by assisting them to the contraction of habits of virtue or 
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vice, bears along with it the power to confirm the individual in 
his chosen course, and place him, if immortal, under the eternal 
rewards or punishments, the endless smiles or frowns of con- 
science. In other words, the tendency of the constitution is 
seen, in its presenting to man as an intelligent and voluntary 
being, a preponderance of motive on the side of virtue,— in bear- 
ing within itself the essential elements of a moral government. 

2. The only other general fault which we notice is, that the 
author rests his conclusion respecting the moral character of 
God, too exclusively, on the indications of the specific attribute 
of righteousness, and that for its own sake, without reference to 
its subservience to the cause of benevolence. We can appre- 
ciate well the opposition of the author to that system of theism 
which merges the moral character of the Creator into the spe- 
cific trait of kindness and indulgent bounty towards sentient 
beings, and which enthrones not God as a sovereign over his 
intelligent creation, guarding and protecting their interests and 
that virtue on which their welfare depends, by the authority 
and rigor of his justice. Nor do we hesitate to say that the 
facts which he gathers from the moral world and presents in 
favor of the righteousness of the Ruler are in themselves rich 
and deeply impressive. All we would intimate is, that we 
would change, somewhat, the shape of the argument. ‘Truth, 
we think, requires us to say, that the foundations of righteous- 
ness are laid deep in the necessities of the kingdom itself, as 
it is constituted ; or that the welfare and happiness of a king- 
dom of beings, who themselves are capable of designing the 
good or the injury of their fellows, cannot possibly be con- 
sulted except by the means of a righteous government. When 
righteousness is shown to be demanded by the welfare of the 
system, then are we on ground to show, from its manifestations, 
that the Creator set up the system for a good end. If the view 
is confined to righteousness itself for its own sake, then what 
will be the conclusion from the existing state of the system, 
when all the capacities of the world to make a virtuous species 
happy seem turning into executioners of wrath on a revolted 
race? If righteousness is separated from its necessary and in- 
separable relation to the general good, and when thus separated 
is made the only end of the creation, then what is the evidence 
from the facts presented, that the Creator contemplated any 
other result in the issue than the entire prostration and ruin of 
the whole system, by the execution of punitive justice? Then, 
where exists the wisdom and benevolence of the Creator in the 
contrivance and efficient production of a system all whose 
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issues are ruinous? ‘To us it appears, that the specific attributes 
of bounty, truth, justice, mercy, must be viewed in their in- 
separable relation to the general good in the moral system, in 
order even to sustain their own character; or that the generic 
perfection of benevolence must be shewn to preside over the 
will of the Creator in establishing the system, before we come 
to any sound conclusion as to his moral character. We ask for 
the evidence from nature, for the grand central truth which 
the scriptures proclaim, that God is love. 

Now taking the principles which have been presented in the 
above criticisms on the author,—that virtue can be predicated 
only of intelligent and voluntary beings, and that moral per- 
fection in God implies a benevolence which chooses the highest 
attainable good, we are prepared briefly to exhibit an estimate 
of the evidence furnished, independently of revelation, by a 
view of the constitution of the mind and its external relations, 
for the moral excellence of God. 

Without inquiring, particularly, for the proof of the being of 
God coniained in the mental economy of the world, we will 
now take it for granted, that there is proof enough within that 
economy and external to it, to show that it proceeded from the 
contriving mind and eflicient will of God; and our inquiry is 
simply, What is the evidence to be gathered from a survey of 
the economy respecting the character of God ? 

1. The very existence of the system shows that the Creator 
entertained a design in regard to the result, either benevolent or 
the opposite. For, consisting of beings who are capable not only 
of happiness and misery, but of the virtue and vice which oc- 
casion happiness or misery to themselves and others, the Creator 
who contrived the system by his infinite intelligence must have 
seen the end and issue of it, in itself or in its relation to other 
systems, from the beginning ; and in exerting his efficient will 
in calling it into existence and ordaining its issues, must have 
been moved by consideration of the good or evil to be reached 
in the end. ‘The only possible issues of the system are good 
or evil. These constitute the only possible objective motives 
to the mind of God for calling it into being, and consequently 
he must have been moved to the work by inherent benevolence 
or its opposite. The specific perfections of truth and justice, 
though they might have all been present in the counsel of crea- 
tion, would not, singly, have turned the scale. 

2. If we now survey the particular parts of the system in their 
relations, as Dr. Chalmers has done, we shall find the following 
distinct steps of evidence : 
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First, The original ordinations of the system favor only virtue 
and happiness. If we survey the constitution of man in dis- 
tinction from his conduct in good or evil, or the effects to be 
traced directly to that conduct; if we survey his constitution, 
we shall find nothing there that is not adapted to some good 
end ; nothing in the various specific affections that are fitted to 
impel him as an intelligent and voluntary being to action, which 
cannot be appropriately employed for that which is good to 
the individual or others. At the same time, conscience impera- 
tively claims with the authority of law, that all be conducted 
aright, to their appropriate end. ‘Taking these facts, or laws if 
you will, and other original laws, such as the pleasure attend- 
ing on the very indulgence of the benevolent affections, and 
misery of the contrary, and the power of repeated action to con- 
firm a habit of thought and feeling ; and is not the constitution 
in all its parts fitted to promote the ends of virtue and happiness 
in man? Here then we have presumptive evidence, that the 
Creator wills the virtue and happiness of men in their creation. 
But if to this it is objected, that the means ordained for the vir- 
tue and happiness of men have not been followed with success, 
or that men have revolted from the law of conscience, then we 
remark : 

Secondly, That the evil springs from the perversion on the 
part of man, of original ordinations for his well-being. The oc- 
casions or temptations to such perversion, may arise out of the 
inherent defect and weakness of man as a creature, and some 
external cause incidental to the system of means in operation ; 
and in yielding to such temptations, man perverts the laws of 
his being and contravenes the law of conscience. As says our 
author: “When what is obviously the regulating power [the 
regulator in the watch, or conscience in man] has quitted its 
hold, whether of the material or the spiritual mechanism, we 
distinctly recognize of each, that it is not in its natural state but 
in a state of disorder, arising in the one case from the wear of 
the materials or from some shake that the machinery has re- 
ceived, arising in the other case either from some incidental 
disturbance, or from some inherent frailty and defect that at- 
taches to the creature.” 

There is no mystery in the origin of evil, if we look simply 
at the facts. For sin is originating in ourselves and others 
around us every day. ‘Temptation solicits: we yield. Objects 
around us, which heaven ordained as good gifts, and our natures 
that are also good gifts, furnish occasion to lust, and when lust 
hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin. Or if it is urged, that the 
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sin now universally discovered in the race, points to a higher 
and more remote source: then we may avail ourselves of the 
scriptures as a history of man, and from the fact ascertained of 
Adam, the progenitor of the whole race, that he sinned, ascribe 
some remote cause of the success of temptation in the world, to 
the effect, that the inletting of sin has had, through the general 
law of derivation from parentage, on the original nature of all, 
to render it more susceptible to the power of temptation. But 
it is clear, that the sin originates not in the direct tendency of 
the original laws of nature themselves. Chalmers observes: 
“Tt is from the native and proper tendency of aught which is 
made, that we conclude as to the mind and disposition of the 
maker; and not from the actual effect, when that tendency has 
been rendered abortive, by the extrinsic operation of some dis- 
turbing force on an else goodly and well-going mechanism.” 
We are, therefore, still warranted to hold to the indications of 
goodness and righteousness in the Creator’s ordinations for man, 
notwithstanding the actual perversions of them by man. But 
if it is objected, that the perversion may amount to an evil so 
great, and to such a defeat of all good on the part of mankind, 
as, for aught that appears from the light of nature to the con- 
trary, to render the whole plan of God abortive in its issues, and 
irreconcilable with goodness and perfection, then we remark : 
Thirdly, ‘The indications which exist in the system, that the 
original ordinations are made still to subserve the purpose of 
man’s welfare, give ground of hope, that there are still some 
good issues in reserve for man. Man is spared, though he sins. 
He is treated with patient forbearance. Conscience lifts up still 
its remonstrances against continuance in sin, and has not fallen 
to the one and sole office of inflicting the scorpion stings of 
remorse. Compassion too has waked up to her office in the 
breast of man, and has its exercise in alleviating the evils come 
on the world by sin. These are indications of mercy. ‘They 
are such as have excited earnest expectation among the hea- 
then in every age, and have placed them in the posture, as Paul 
has represented them, of watching these harbingers, and wait- 
ing earnestly for the arrival, of that very revelation of adopting 
mercy which is made in the word of God. ‘There seems an 
attestation in nature, even among the heathen, that there is for- 
giveness with God. Nor has any one in his darkness been war- 
ranted at any age to say of the world, that there are not, in some 
part of it, known ordinations of recovering grace, and a method 
of pardon published from heaven to the guilty. But if it is said, 
that notwithstanding the indications of recovering grace, there 
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is still the progress of ruin going forward and the issue remains 
uncertain, then we remark : 

Fourthly, That all the presumptions arising from righteous- 
ness, benevolence and mercy in the ordinations of God, still 
give ground for the faith, that he is aiming, in the wide plan of 
his moral kingdom, at the highest good attainable. We cannot 
indeed take any post of observation whence we can descry the 
issues of the moral kingdom of God, for it may embrace a 
universe of beings beyond this world, and extend to eternity. 
Even in this world the generations to come may yet be visited 
with such abundant grace, in such countless myriads, through 
such periods of fime, as to make the ages of preparation for it 
sink and fade away. But our ignorance is not to shake our 
confidence in the principles we know, or to hinder the conclu- 
sions we derive from them for the character of God as aiming, 
in the methods of bounty, righteousness, and love, at the high- 
est good attainable. 

We conclude, therefore, that, of the two hypotheses which 
have been started, as possible, for vindicating the goodness of 
God in the permission of sin,—one, that it is the necessary 
means of the greatest good; the other, that it is the inciden- 
tal result of means adopted to secure the highest good—all 
the facts in the case go against the former, and favor the 
probability of the latter, as being the truth ; and that, notwith- 
standing the storm and tempest which is beating here upon this 
part of the universal kingdom of God, the result in the great 
harvest will show, that the Being who is enthroned in the might 
and riches of the universe is garnering up into his kingdom 
the precious and everlasting products of a wisdom, power, and 
love, which are boundless, and which were originally combined 
in counsel, to devise and execute a plan for the highest good. 

We had intended, in conclusion, to show the importance 
of athorough study of Natural Theology to the ministers of 
the gospel ; but shall content ourselves with presenting a single 
extract from the concluding chapter of the work before us on 
the defects and uses of Natural Theology: only remarking first, 
in conclusion of our notice of the author, that his peculiar power 
and impassioned eloquence are pre-eminent throughout the work: 


‘It is surely of importance to know that the process of Christianiza- 
tion has a clear outset in the moral and rational principles of our na- 
ture—and that there is a natural theology among the people which may 
serve as a harbinger for the higher lessons of the gospel. It is by this 
natural theology of theirs that the first steps of the process are made 
good—that a hearing is gained, and attention is drawn to the verisimili- 
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tudes of the Christian Revelation. It is by the evidence of the gospel 
itself that these verisimilitudes brighten into verities. It is natural the- 
ology which accomplishes the first—it is the proper evidence of Chris- 
tianity which accomplishes the second part of the process. But mainly 
it is the internal evidence. ‘The great majority of our people have no 
access to the other. ‘They are strangers to all that scholarship and 
criticism and historical investigation, which serve to illustrate the out- 
ward credentials of the book. But ‘they need be no strangers to the 
contents of the book-—and we will not anticipate how it is that they 
4 discern the signatures of a divinity there—or how from the simple ap- 
paratus of a bible and a conscience, that light is struck out which guides 
the peasant safely to Heaven. It is saying much for the importance of 
natural theology that it does contribute to a result so glorious—nor let 
us longer speak of nature’s light as if it had gone into utter extinction— 
when in fact the two great instrumental causes for the Christianity of 
all our cottages, are the light of nature and the self-evidencing power 
of the bible.’ Vol. II. pp. 386, 387. 
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The Catastrophe of the Presbyterian Church, in 1837, in- 
cluding a full View of the recent Theological Controversies 
in New England ; by Zesuton Crocker, Delegate from 
the General Association of Connecticut to the General As- 
sembly of 1837. pp. 300. 12mo. New Haven: B. & W. 
Noyes. 1838. 
























Ar the late hour at which this book has come into our hands, 
it is impossible for us to give so full an account of it as we 
might otherwise attempt. ‘The author, having been an eye 
and ear witness of the strange proceedings in the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church, last May,—proceedings 
which particularly affected the relations of the General Assem- 
bly with the body which he represented,—felt himself bound 
to give some attention to the history of the “ plan of union,” in 
its origin, in its operation, and in its abrogation, and in some 
authentic way to communicate the leading facts of this history 
to the public. As he pursued the last branch of the subject, he 
found himself necessarily drawn into the history of those recent 
theological discussions in New England, which have resulted 


in bringing a small junto of Congregational ministers into a 
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close alliance with those men in the Presbyterian church, who 
taking advantage of an accidental majority in the General As- 
sembly, have violently, and in contempt not only of the spirit, 
but of all the forms of justice, expelled from the communion of 
that body about six hundred churches, whose only crime, in 
truth, was their New England origin, and their New England 
sympathies. 

The outline of the work may be sketched as follows :—The 
author, having described the plan of union, its design, the na- 
ture of the compact, and the benefits which it has conferred 
upon a large portion of the United States, examines the ostensi- 
ble reasons for its abrogation as set forth in the abrogating reso- 
lution, and comes to the conclusion that the true reasons for the 
abrogation must be found, not upon the face of the resolution, 
but in the various causes which have lately operated to change 
the views and party connections of certain portions of the Pres- 
byterian church. He goes back to the origin of the Presbyte- 
rian organization in this country, and shows that from the first 
the organization has included discordant elements, and that the 
principle of the plan of union, the principle of meeting Congre- 
gationalists half-way, has been the characteristic spirit of the 
American Presbyterian church from the beginning, resisted 
however with various success by the “old side” party of a hun- 
dred years ago, and the “old school” party of the present time. 
The Presbyterian church has ever drawn its best growth and 
prosperity from New England, and yet it has ever included a 
party opposed to New England. Within a few years past, vari- 
ous causes have conspired to increase the strength of that party, 
and to give new violence to its prejudices. 'T hese causes are,— 
first, the recent agitations in diflerent parts of the country 
against slavery, which have the two-fold effect of awakening 
strong jealousy in the South against New England, the old 
home of freedom, and of recommending to the confidence of 
the South those who m their conservative zeal for whatsoever 
things are old, are not so scrupulous as they might be about what- 
soever things are just, pure, lovely, and of good report ;—sec- 
ondly, the fear of encroachment upon the suppose d prerogatives 

of ‘the church in her distinctive character,” which inspires not 
a few with stronger dislike of New England, because New 
England men be friend the Home Missionary Society ;—thirdly, 
the judicial proceedings in various quarters, which, originating 
in a real difference of theological views, have had the effect of 
reviving the rancor of old prejudices -—and, fourthly, the late 
theological controversies of New England, which have been 
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used as a means of spreading panic wherever diligent misrepre- 
sentation had any chance of success. 2 

Mr. Crocker occupies only a few pages with the consideration 
of the first and second of these causes. ‘The third is considered 
more at length; and upon the fourth, as might reasonably be 
expected, the history goes into details. It is this part of the 
work which will probably be found most interesting to the ma- 
jority of readers, and most useful. The history of the “New 
Haven controversy,” from Professor Fitch’s ‘'T'wo Discourses 
on the nature of Sin,” in the year 1826, down to President 'T'y- 
ler’s Letters to Dr. Witherspoon in 1837,—is given with as 
much minuteness as is consistent with a due regard for the pa- 
tience of the reader. No man of ordinary candor and intelli- 
gence, who has been imposed upon by the misrepresentations 
so studiously propagated, respecting the ‘‘ New Haven Theolo- 
gy,’ can read this volume, and not be, in some measure at least, 
disabused. 

We have read the work, hastily indeed, but not without care ; 
and we do not hesitate to speak confidently of its accuracy, not 
only because we know the author to be an accurate man, but 
also because we have some familiarity with the matters in ques- 
tion. ‘I'he author has defined very carefully the propositions 
which have been successively debated during the progress of 
the controversy, and he has shown as minutely as was consistent 
with the historical nature of the work, the line of argument by 
which the propositions have been assaulted or defended. 

Not only is it important for ministers and theologians to un- 
derstand something of the history and merits of “the New Ha- 
ven controversy,’ but in many places it is becoming necessary 
for the whole body of the church to have the means of know- 
ing what has been said, and what has not been said, at New 
Haven, on the one hand, and by Doctors Tyler and Woods, and 
their associates, on the other hand. [or this reason the book 
before us is particularly suited to the times. Any man who 
chooses may now see the truth, in relation to the New Haven 
controversy, clearly and fairly stated, without traveling through 
a long series of dusty pamphlets, and year after year of monthly 
and quarterly periodicals. 

For a specimen of the work, we will give a few passages 
from some of the last pages: 


‘The letters [Dr. Tyler’s] are also calculated to give a false impres- 
sion, in respect to the whole system of the New Haven divines. Min- 
isters five hundred or a thousand miles distant, on reading them, would 
very naturally conclude, that Dr. Taylor and his friends are Arminians, 
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Pelagians, and Unitarians. The book begins with insinuations of this 
kind, which are rendered plausible by numerous quotations from the 
letters of theological partizans. I must proceed, says Dr. Tyler, to an- 
swer your inquiries respecting “the origin and progress of Arminian 
views in New England.” I suppose you refer to the New Haven spec- 
ulations. He says not a word to correct the false impression which the 
language of his correspondent is calculated to produce, but proceeds as 
though the inquiry was properly made. ‘To keep up the impression, he 
quotes a passage from the late Dr. Porter of Andover, and introduces a 
doggerel rhyme, the purport of which is, that Dr. Taylor was reviving 
Arminianism. In another place, he quotes from Dr. Fisk, of the Wes- 
leyan University, to show that he claims an agreement with the New 
Haven divines, and on the authority of Dr. Griflin, represents his claim 
as just. He also gives extracts from the writings of Noah Worcester, 
a Unitarian clergyman of Massachusetts, in which he approves of cer- 
tain doctrines maintained by them, viz. “that sin is a voluntary trans- 
gression of a known law, that there is no such thing as a sinful nature 
antecedent to sinful volition, or moral] action,’ and that sin may be in- 
cidental to the best moral sy stem. Many other quotations might be no- 
ticed, apparently designed to impress the reader with the belief. f, that 
Dr. Taylor and his friends have exchanged Calvi inism, for one or ano- 
ther system of error. Now was Dr. Tyler so ignorant of the quality of 
his own writings, that he was not aware what would be their effect; or 
did he intend to produce such impressions? If the latter supposition 
is true, why did he not come out with a bold and manly front in Con- 
necticut, put his insinuations into the shape of charges, and meet Dr. 
Taylor face to face upon them, or at least make them under the signa- 
ture of his own name? Such charges could not be substantiated, ac- 
cording to Dr. Tyler’s own confession. See page 181. 

The letters are calculated to mislead, in respect to the difference of 
sentiment between the New Haven divines and their brethren, both of 
a former period and the present day. Several letters are occupied in 
shewing the difference of opinion between them and other writers in 
respect to the government of God over the universe; in regard to ori- 
ginal sin and native depravity; in regard to regeneration, the influence 
of self-love, the mode of the Spirit’s operations, and the doctrine of elec- 
tion. On all these important subjects, such sentiments are attributed to 
the New Haven divines, as they utterly discard, and such as the passa- 
ges adduced as proof, by no means justify. T’ake, for example, the 
doctrine of election, Dr. Tyler would make it appear, that they hold the 
Arminian doctrine on this subject, viz. that God eternally purposed to 
save those, who he foresaw would cease to resist his grace and submit 
to his authority, but did not purpose at all to make them holy. This, 
Dr. Taylor has expressly disclaimed; and the quotations from the re- 
view of Fisk on predestination and election, if they furnish any plau- 
sible support of the position, convey a different meaning detached, from 
what they do in their connection in the original article. The self-love 

also, which they regard as the primary cause of all moral action, is 4 
very different thing from the selfishness so pointedly condemned under 
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the name of self-love, by the writers whom Dr. Tyler quotes. Indeed, 
among the many passages which he has extracted from the writings of 
the standard divines of New England, to show a difference of senti- 
ments on the doctrines in question, there is hardly one to which the 
New Haven divines would not cheerfully subscribe. 

Another thing ought to be noticed in estimating this work of Dr. Ty- 
ler’s. Extracts are made from the private letters of some New England 
ministers, as though they expressed the present views and feelings of the 
writers ; whereas these have materially changed within the six or seven 
years since the letters were written. Some have even apologized for 
the expressions which they had used in free correspondence, under a 
particular aspect of things, and which, without their consent, were pub- 
lished to the world. 

* * + SS * cS * 

Such, in their general character, are believed to be the Letters on 
“ New Haven Theology,” written by Dr. Tyler, President of the The- 
ological Institute of Connecticut. No other president or professor of a 
theologic al institution, it is presumed, ever has written, or under simi- 
lar circumstances, ever will write another just such book. And why 
did Dr. Tyler write these letters to Dr. Witherspoon? Why did he at- 
tempt to write a history of events in which he was a principal actor? 
Was it because a person engaged for years in spirited if not prejudiced 
discussion, would be likely to be an impartial historian? And if he 
undertook to write at all, why did he not subscribe his own name and 
publish them in Connecticut? Perhaps it will be said, the letters were 
written at the request of Dr. Witherspoon. But the inquiry then arises, 
Why did Dr. Tyler undertake to write a series of eighteen letters, when 
he admits that his correspondent probably expected but one? And why 
should they be published in the Southern Christian Herald, and copied 
into all the Old School Presbyterian papers, just previous to the meeting 
of the General Assembly of 18372 May not these questions be satis- 

factorily solved, on the supposition of an alliance of Old School leaders 
in Connecticut and the Presbyterian church, on the ground, that “ if 
one fails the other fails, and if one prospers the other prospers?” For 
whatever purpose they were written, there can be no doubt that they 
exerted a considerable influence in causing the violent proceedings of 
the Assembly, which immediately follow ed their publication. They 
assisted the members of the Philadelphia Convention to make out so 
accurate a list of errors, as to need, perhaps, no correction from their 
friends in New England. They emboldened the Assembly to adopt 
measures which could never have been carried, but for their belief in 
the existence of wide-spread and prevailing he sresy in the Congrega- 
tional churches. ‘The impartial historian of future days, therefore, will 
award to Dr. Tyler the reputation of having done something to abro- 
gate the Plan of Union, and occasion the catastrophe of the Presby te- 
rian church. 

¥* * *« * * * * 

The preceding account of the late theological controversy in New 

England shows, that the two leading points of inquiry have been, first, 
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what is the nature of sin; and secondly, for what reasons has it been 
permitted? In regard to the first point, the New Haven divines have 
uniformly maintained, that all sin consists in voluntary action, and that 
men are guilty and deserving of punishment, only as transgressors of the 
known law. Dr. Harvey undertook to controvert this position, and at 
first maintained that there is in mankind, back of all moral action, a 
nature which is the cause of all actual transgression, and is itself sinful. 
He afterwards explained himself to mean, that this sinful nature is the 
voluntary state of the mind in which man is born, and is itself a trans- 
gression of the divine law. Dr. Tyler at first maintained, that there is 
in man a native propensity to evil propagated from parent to child, like 
other natural propensities. He afterwards explained himself to mean, 
that “this propensity is not in the structure of the mind,” and also to 
agree with Edwards, that mankind come into the world destitute of 
those superior principles with which Adam was created, and that this 
constitutes their propensity to sin. Dr. Spring maintained, that all sin 
consists in voluntary action, and that mankind are born into the world 
with moral dispositions which are sinful, and an essential part of the 
soul’s existence. Dr. Woods maintained, that mankind are “ born in 
a state of moral depravity leading to certain ruin; or that according to 
the common laws of descent, they are partakers of a corrupt nature, 
the offspring being like the parent.” This statement compared with 
what he had written in former years, ought not perhaps to be under- 
stood as asserting any thing contrary to the doctrine, “ that all sin con- 
sists in voluntary action, and is a transgression of known law.” This 
doctrine, it is believed, the great body of New England divines at the 
present day fully adopt. So did Edwards and the old Calvinists. All 
who have ever held literally, “‘ that in Adam’s fall we sinned all,” have 
maintained, in the language of the Westminster divines, “‘ that we sin- 
ned in him and fell with him in his first transgression ;” that is, we 
transgressed in his act the divine command, and are guilty of the sin 
of eating the forbidden fruit. ‘The doctrine of the New Haven divines 
on this subject is denied only by three classes of theologians : those who 
hold the doctrine of a physically depraved nature, which is itself sinful ; 
those who adopt that view of imputation, which regards mankind as 
truly and properly sinners by the sin of Adam, without personal trans- 
gression; and those who maintain, that men are born into the world 
with a voluntary state of mind, which, without any acts of choice or 
preference in view of a known rule of duty, involves them in guilt and 
just condemnation. Out of the discussions on the nature of sin, sprung 
several subordinate inquiries. 

1. What is the character of infants?’ The old divines said, they are 
sinners in Adam, and as soon as they are capable of acting morally, 
they transgress the law of God, and become actual sinners. The be- 
lievers in physical depravity say, they are born into the world with con- 
stitutional propensities intrinsically sinful, and leading directly to the 
choice of forbidden objects; and that under the impulse of these sinful 
desires they crave sinful indulgence, in the same manner that they 
crave food and drink. Dr. Spring and others say, they are created with 
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moral qualities no less than with natural faculties, and are actual trans- 
gressors from the instant of birth. ‘The New Haven divines say, they 
are born with such a nature, that they sin as soon as they are capable of 
knowing right and wrong, which is at a very early period of life, and if 
not at its commencement, the time intervening between birth and moral 
agency is so short, as to claim no special notice; in other words, they 
sin as soon as they can sin, and it is not important to know the precise 
moment of their first sinful act. But how can infants be saved, it was 
asked, if they are not born into the world sinners? By the redemption 
of Jesus Christ, it was answered. If they die before actual transgres- 
sion, they may, through the grace of God in Christ Jesus, be saved from 
the consequences of belonging to a fallen race, and be made holy. 
Again it was asked, why do they die, if they are not sinners from their 
birth?) Why do they die before they are born, it was asked in reply ; 
and why do animals die? Death does not in all cases prove sin. In- 
fants may die, because they belong to a race of beings who, in conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin, are mortal. 

2. Another question growing out of the discussion on the nature of 
sin, was, if all sin consists in man’s own act, what ground of certainty 
is there, that all mankind will become sinners? ‘To this it was replied : 
Adam was created a moral agent, and sinned through temptation pre- 
sented to his natural appetites; and man, with the same powers and 
faculties, may do the same, even though there were no other occasion. 
Bu though the human soul has the same powers and faculties in kind, 
as Adam had in a state of innocency, yet, in consequence of his fall, 
the inferior principles of our nature are much more susceptible to ex- 
citement from inferior objects, than in him; and this, as well as a con- 
stitutional propensity to sin for its own sake, may furnish the ground of 
certainty, that the first moral act of every individual of our race will be 
sinful? Indeed it is an intuitive truth, that the cause of the first sin in 
the human mind cannot itself be stm, nor possess any moral quality 
whatever. 

3. Another question arising from the discussion of the nature of sin, 
was, what is the nature of regeneration? Dr. ‘Taylor and the New Ha- 
ven divines said, that regeneration, when the term is used in its most 
restricted sense, to denote the change in man, is a moral act, consisting 
in a transfer of the supreme affections from the world to God. Ina 
more general sense, it includes the intellectual perception and compari- 
son of the two objects of preference, God and the world, which are ne- 
cessary to the choice of God as the portion of the soul. The sinner 
uses the means of regeneration only in the indivisible moment, while 
he so compares and estimates the two objects, that his supreme affec- 
tions are given to God. In doing this, the active love of the world is 
suspended, previous, in the order of time, to the act which in the 
most restricted sense constitutes regeneration. ‘This change in man is 
wrought in him as a moral being, by the agency of the Holy Spirit ope- 
rating on his mind. 

No, says Dr. Tyler. This view of the subject is incorrect. Sinners 
never use the means of regeneration. ‘The active love of the world is 
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never suspended till the heart is changed. If it were, the sinner would 
never be in a state of neutrality. If this is a true account of the sub- 
ject, regeneration is a progressive change,—is man’s own work; and 
the Holy Spirit only applies the truth to the mind by way of moral sua- 
sion. Say the believers in physical depravity, God performs an act of 
creation in renewing the sinner, as much as when he brought the soul 
into existence. ‘To consider the change in regeneration an act of the 
sinner, the mere choice of his mind, is to deny the necessity of the 
Spirit’s operations, and is heretical. There must be an act of divine 
efficiency, in which God by his physical omnipotence changes the na- 
ture and constitution of the soul. 

Thus the whole debate respecting the nature of sin, might be re- 
solved into the question, What is a moral agent? Is he a being capa- 
ble of thinking, feeling, and choosing? Is he endued with such 
faculties, that he is capable of knowing right and wrong, and choosing 
between them, that is, of making either a right or wrong choice? Do 
all men, whether sinful or holy, as moral agents, have the same nature 
in kind, that is, are they created with the same natural faculties, irre- 
spective of the manner in which they afterwards use them? Is it the 
exerting of these faculties in wrong acts of choice or preference, with 
the knowledge that they are wrong, and with the power to do otherwise, 
that constitutes a moral agent a sinner? Is it the beginning to use 
these faculties aright, that constitutes his turning to God; in other 
words, is it the preferring of God to the world, the loving of him su- 
premely, with the faculties which he has given, that constitutes the 
change in regeneration? and has a moral agent power in all circum- 
stances, and under all influences, to choose right or wrong? Let these 
questions be answered in the affirmative, and let this view of moral 
agency be carried out into all its relations to the doctrines of the gos- 
pel; and physical*depravity, and physical regeneration, and the imputa- 
tion of the guilt of Adam’s sin to his posterity, their acting in his act, 
and the modern dogma of created voluntary transgression in the state 
of the will with which mankind are born, can no longer have place 
among the doctrines of the church; much less, be set up as tests of or- 
thodoxy. 

The second point of inquiry in the late theological controversy was, 
for what reason was sin permitted ? 

That sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, and that God 
prefers it on the whole to holiness in its stead, says Dr. Taylor, are 
groundless assumptions. Dr. Woods and others say, that they do not 
pretend to tell the reasons why God decreed sin; yet they argue to 
prove that the present system is the best conceivable, and that the de- 
gree of sin that exists, is preferred by God as a means of the greatest 
good. 

To furnish a resting place to the mind, and to meet the objections of 
the infidel, Dr. ‘Taylor “suggested the theory, that the reason of the divine 
permission of sin may be, that it is incidental, in respect to divine pre- 
vention, to the best system possible to God, and that he purposes it, not 
in preference to holiness in its stead, but in preference to the non-exist- 
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ence of the best system. Dr. Fitch advocated this view of the subject 
in an article in the Christian Spéctator, in which he maintained, that 
the evils that exist in the moral universe may arise from the nature of 
the moral universe itself; and he adduced the probabilities in favor of 
such a supposition.* Such a theory, said their opponents, limits the 
power of God. It makes him desirous of preventing sin, but unable to 
prevent it. God has complete control over every creature, and can keep 
all his subjects frem sinning, and bring all sinners to repentance. ‘They 
go on to charge the New Haven divines as teaching for truth, what they 
only suggested as a probable solution of a difficulty, and deduce many 
alarming consequences from their theory. 

Out of this inquiry respecting the reasons of the permission of sin, 
sprung others. 

1. One was, the same as that which lay at the foundation of the in- 
quiry respecting the nature of sin, viz. What is the nature of a moral 
agent? He is one, say the New Haven divines, who has in all possible 
circumstances the power of choice. This definition, some thought, de- 
nied the power of God to control moral agents, overthrew the doc- 
trine of irresistible grace, and made man independent of his Maker. 
Others said it was the old Arminian doctrine revived, of a self-determin- 
ing power of the will. 

2. Another question agitated was, in what manner does God govern 
amoral universe? Not by physical omnipotence, say the New Haven 
divines, but by an influence consistent with moral agency, leaving the 
mind free to act otherwise. This their opponents thought was the doc- 
trine of moral suasion, and left it uncertain to the divine mind, whether 
he could keep any in holiness, or secure the perseverance of the saints. 

3. Another inquiry was, Is not God disappointed and unhappy in the 
results of his moral universe? Some said, He cannot do all the good he 
would, and must therefore be unhappy. Dr. Tyler said, He cannot ac- 
complish his decrees and do all his pleasure. ‘The New Haven divines 
said, He foresaw and purposed all things from eternity, and is not dis- 
appointed in the result, but infinitely blessed in his infinite beneficence ; 
whilst he is indeed “ grieved” with the transgression of his law, and 
desires that all sinners should come to repentance, rather than continue 
insin. ‘Thus the theory suggested as a possible mode of accounting 
for the permission of sin, was carried out in the discussion, through the 
principal doctrines of the gospel, in a manner to awaken great alarm 
lest the whole fabric of Calvinism should be subverted. Inconsisten- 
cies were charged on the New Haven divines. It was asserted that they 
had departed from the standard theological writers of New England ; 
and when they attempted to show their agreement with them, in all the 
essential doctrines of the Calvinistic system, they were suspected of in- 
sincerity and accused of self-contradiction. They complained that they 
Were misrepresented ; but they were charged with unintelligibleness in 
their writings. They claimed that their opponents abandoned their ori- 
ginal positions, and came to that ground on which there was a virtual 


* Vol. iv. (Quarterly Series,) p. 614. 
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agreement; and they were charged with departing from their own 
ground, or with insincerity. Their doctrines were continually missta- 
ted; they were charged with errors which they solemnly disclaimed ; 
they were branded with names of Arminian, Pelagian, and Unitarian, 
and ranked with those who had been foremost in opposition to “ ortho- 
doxy.” 

Under such circumstances, it is wonderful that the ‘‘ New Haven 
speculations” have prevailed, in so short a time, to such an extent as to 
require for their suppression, a new theological institution in the State 
of Connecticut; the union of a party in New England with the Old 
School party in the Presbyterian church; and the revolutionary and vi- 
olent proceedings of the majority of the General Assembly of 1837. 
Especially is it wonderful that such results should have taken place, 
from the discussion of the question, what is the nature of sin and why 
is it permitted, when all parties in the controversy are agreed, in all the 
important articles of the Calvinistic creed. Yet there can be no doubt, 
that even the measures of the memorable Assembly of 1837 owe their 
origin and result to the controversies in Connecticut, more than to any 
other single cause; and that they who formerly condemned Hopkinsian- 
ism, are now arranged in a party, which receives its chief countenance 
and sympathy in New England from Hopkinsians of the highest school ; 
while they whose heresy is an object of alarm, agree much more nearly 
than their opponents, with the old Calvinists.* These wonders must 
be accounted for, in part, on the ground of the misapprehensions which 
prevail in a portion of the Presbyterian church, respecting the doctrines 
of the New Haven school. The removal of misapprehensions has 
greatly promoted harmony and confidence in New England, and will 
no doubt one day do it in the Presbyterian church, whatever may be 
the issue of the present conflict. 

* * * * * * * 

Let the Congregational churches of New England, from the experi- 
ence of the past, learn not to give countenance to rumors of heresy, in 
regard to those who hold and teach the great doctrines on which their 
faith is founded. Though some in the ministry should charge their 
brethren with radical error, on the ground that their theories subvert the 
doctrines of grace; and should adduce arguments to prove that “ cer- 
tain speculations,” if carried out into their legitimate consequences, 
would remove the ancient landmarks; Jet them not indulge suspicion, 
till they see some evidence of actual defection from the faith. Let them 
endeavor to discriminate between the real sentiments of the accused, 
and the interpretation and inferences of those who are enlisted in con- 








* So far as ‘‘ New Haven Theology”’ differs from the New England Theology, 
which Presbyterians used to call Hopkinsianism, it approaches towards old Cal- 
vinism. Hopkinsian disinterestedness,—God’s efficiency in the production of 
sin,—concreated actual sin,—sin the necessary means,—on all these points the 
New Haven divines depart from Hopkins towards Calvin and the Westminster 
divines. ‘The Hopkinsians say that infants suffer and die because of their own 
personal sin; New Haven and Princeton agree in saying that it is in conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin. 
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troversy. If “the speculations” in question are too abstruse to be un- 
derstood by them, though the doctrines are familiar which it is claimed 
they subvert; let them feel safe in the assurance, that heresy always 
relates to a denial of doctrines, and not to the mere philosophical theo- 
ries which are adopted as modes of explanation. 

Finally, let those who are young in the ministry, lay it down as a prin- 
ciple to be adhered to during their whole life, that they will receive truth 
from whatever source it may be derived, and however much at variance 
with pre-conceived opinions. Let them plant their feet upon that sure 
foundation of the prophets and apostles, the word of God, and attach 
no undue importance to creeds, and confessions, and the commandments 
of men. Let them prove all things, hold fast that which is good, and 
contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints; but let them 
not imagine that all who differ from them, in philosophical opinions and 
theories, are heretical, or laboring to bring a flood of error upon the 
churches. Then may charity, and brotherly love, and confidence, unite 
their hearts, and the kingdom of our Redeemer, through their instru- 
mentality, be greatly advanced.’ pp. 278—297. 





Miscetuaneous Noricrs. 


New Tribute to the Memory of James Brainerd Taylor. New. 
York, John S$. Taylor. 1838. 


Tue sweet spirit of James Brainerd Taylor has shed its blessed unc- 
tion on many a heart which has lingered over the memorials he has left 
of his devotion to God. A New Tribute cannot be inappropriate to one 
who was so much beloved; we are gratified therefore to receive any 
additional materials which may serve to aid us in forming our estimate 
of his character as a man and a Christian. ‘The present volume is if 
any thing more interesting than the former volume of memoirs. Al- 
though it contains portions of the letters previously published, it also 
gives others which have no place in the former work. This tribute 
was originally prepared for surviving friends, and hence it is more un- 
reserved in its communication of his filial and fraternal feelings, and 
this gives a new charm to the references to his history. His life was 
short, but it was one of continued usefulness, and every insight we gain 
into the heart and springs of action of such a man, is a rich addition to 
our means of self-cultivation and advancement in holiness. We recom- 
mend this book particularly to those persons who alledge, that New Ha- 
ven Theology is destructive of experimental religion ; for James B. 
Taylor was an attached student of the New Haven Seminary. There 
was something melancholy in the fact, that one who so greatly loved his 
home and friends at the fireside there, should die abroad, but kindness 
waited on his couch, to soothe his pain, and the hand of a brother was 
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there to close his eyes; while the tears of those whose hearts he had 
gained, and whom he taught how a Christian could die, bedewed his 
grave. His bereaved family could ask no more enduring or more hon- 
orable memorial for their beloved James, than has been prepared in 
this present volume. To them, and to all who knew him, with how 
many tender recollections will its perusal be fraught.—T he fine paper 
edition of this work is a handsome, and with here and there an occa- 
sional error, a correct specimen of typography, which does honor to the 
publisher. 


History of the English Language and Literature, by Robert 
Chambers. To which is added, a History of American 
Contributions to the English Language and Slacaindes By 
Rev. Royal Robbins. Hartford. Edward Hopkins. 1837. 
12mo. pp. 328. 


In this volume may be found the most complete account ever pub- 
lished, of the numberless authors, both English and American, who 
have contributed to the rich and abundant stores of English literature. 
Almost every writer of note, who is distinguished in its annals, both ear- 
lier and later, is here named, and his works noticed, and peculiarities 
described. Many too of those who deserved a place, from the simple 
fact that they have written and published, are also here set before our 
view. We heartily commend it to the general reader, as furnishing the 
most complete history of English literature, in a condensed and acces- 
sible form, which can be found; and to the scholar, as a convenient 
manual, by which he can revive and make more distinct the recollec- 
tions he has gathered from his miscellaneous reading, and supply any 
deficiencies that his earlier studies have left unfilled. ‘Though prepared 
originally, as it would seem, for the young, and for those who possess 
little knowledge of the subject treated of, it is a most valuable book of 
reference for the literary and professional man. 

As a dictionary or catalogue of writers, the work deserves high com- 
mendation ; as a work of criticism, it is as good as such a book could 
reasonably be expected to be. Next to the ability to write a work of 
genius, stands the power justly to appreciate and describe such a work. 
No one can doubt this who is familiar with the criticisms of Coleridge 
upon Shakspeare, Wordsworth and other writers. ‘'T'o criticise a poet, 
one must be something of a poet in his temperament; to understand 
and unfold the merits of a mental philosopher, one must be familiar 
with inquiries into the nature of the human mind. An estimate of all 
the writers in the English or any other language, which should be just 
and adequate to their merits, ought to be prepared by almost as many 
different men as there are works to be criticised, and would occupy 
nearly as many volumes as have been composed in that language. ‘The 
notices which are given in this volume, though distinguished by no at- 
tempt to be profound or powerful, are in general candid and liberal, and 
they may be relied upon as being in a good degree accurate and just. 

The additions by the Rev. Mr. Robbins greatly i increase the value of 
the work to the American reader, and form the best, if not the only, 
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complete view of American literature, which has ever been prepared. 
Such a history of the various authors who have written upon this side of 
the Adlantic, has been a great desideratum, and we are happy to see it so 
well supplied. Names may here find a place, which can assert no well 
grounded claim to such notice, but we are glad to see a strong light 
thrown upon the terra incognita of American authorship, even though 
it may call up not a few names, which had at once met with deserved 
neglect, or fallen back from the notice of the day into merited oblivion. 
The editor, for his care and faithfulness, deserves the thanks of all who 
are interested in the literature of their native land. His researches 
must have cost much labor and reading, and they are, as far as we can 
judge, marked by accuracy, and a love of truth. Their results are pre- 
sented to us in Mr. Robbins’ usual chaste and lucid style. It is inter- 
esting to behold the advance of our own authorship, from its fantastic 
and homely beginnings, to its present perfection, and its still brighter 
promises; to mark the obstacles with which it has contended, and the fa- 
voring impulses which it has received from strong minds of native power 
at home, and propitious incitements from abroad. We again commend 
the work to the attention of our readers, as one which will be interesting 
to all, and with which many of them cannot well dispense, without loss 
to themselves. 


Reports and other Documents relating to the State Lunatic 
Hospital, at Worcester, Mass. Printed by order of the Sen- 
ate. Boston, 1837. pp. 200. 8vo. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Lunatic 
Hospital, at Worcester, Mass., December, 1837. Boston, 
1838. pp. 71. 8vo. 


We have been much interested in the perusal of these works. They 
contain a great mass of well-arranged facts relative to lunatics, and 
afford a pleasing evidence of the excellence of christianity in providing 
for the necessities of the unhappy of every condition and grade. Hos- 
pitals, asylums, and institutions erected and maintained for the relief of 
human woe, the legitimate fruits of christian principles, are peculiar to 
the christian era, and to lands which are included within the pale of 
christendom. Dr. Woodward deserves great credit for the lucid reports 
he has given of the institution which is honored by his superintendence ; 
and the candid manner in which he has drawn his deductions from the 
various catalogues of his patients as they are classified with respect to 
age, cause of disease, habits, &&c. will commend his opinions to all who 
are unprejudiced. As christian spectators we were struck by a number 
of the facts developed in these statements, and would gladly make seve- 
ral extracts, but we must content ourselves with the following, which, 
together with the works themselves, we would especially urge upon our 
readers : 

‘The disparity of cases from various religious causes, of forty one 
cases, twenty six were males and fifteen females. 
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‘There are one or two facts in this connection that deserve a passing 
remark. It is a very common observation by the unreflecting, that 
females become insane more frequently than men from religious causes, 
and this is often spoken reproachfully of religion. ‘The facts here re- 
corded shew a different result. Another fact is, that religious people 
are not more frequently afflicted with religious melancholy or religious 
phrenzy than the dissolute and licentious, the scoffers and revilers of 
christianity. Such has been my observation in my intercourse with 
the insane. It may be surprising to some that so large a number of 
cases are attributed to religious causes, but when we consider the di- 
versity of modes by which these causes may affect the mind, we shall 
cease to be surprised. In one case the cause is high excitement, in 
another exaltation, in a third, fear of future punishment, in a fourth, 
fear of the displeasure of Deity, in a fifth, sense of guilt, &c. 

‘The genuine principles of christianity have no tendency to distract 
the mind; on the contrary, they are directly calculated to calm and 
allay the feelings when excited, and to encourage and give hope to the 
depressed and desponding. But the discordant views of mankind on 
this subject may have a very different tendency, and the mode adopted 
to impress the subject upon the attention is often most injudicious, 
and directly calculated to excite the passions, and carry them on beyond 
control of the reason and the judgment. Insanity from such a cause is 
not chargeable to religion itself.’ Reports, pp. 160, 161. 


‘Religious worship has been introduced within the last few months, 
as one of the moral means of cure, and, so far as a judgment can be 
formed from so short a trial, much is to be hoped from the experiment. 
At all events, a fact has been established, which the most sanguine 
were scarcely disposed to admit in anticipation, namely, that out of one 
hundred and eighty patients, afflicted with every degree of derange- 
ment, from the fading illusions of the almost recovered convalescent, 
up to the phrenzy of the raging madman, one hundred and thirty five 
could be found, who could so far control themselves, as to attend, with 
propriety and apparent devotion, to the exercises of public worship, for 
the space of one hour and a half, and then leave the chapel in the quiet 
manner of other congregations, without any extraordinary exertion of 
vigilance on the part of their attendants, walk together through the 
open area of the establishment, and retire without disorder to their 
respective apartments. Extraordinary as this statement may appear, it 
has been verified by repeated exhibitions. Does not the experiment 
afford reason to hope, that the management of the insane by moral 
means, is destined to arrive at a degree of perfection, for which the 
most philanthropic have heretofore scarcely dared to hope? Fifth 
Annual Report, p. 9. 


* * * * ¥ * * 


‘Insanity from religious causes is found, as heretofore, to affect males 
more than females ; in the proportion of thirty two males to twenty one 
females; a great disparity. In this Hospital we have always admitted 
the bible freely into all our apartments ; we have permitted all our pa- 
tients to read it as much as they choose, no evil that is appreciable has 
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— from it, far less, it is believed, than would arise from withhold- 
it. * * * * ¥ 

‘The caviller may accuse religion of porn insanity : but he does 
not see how many causes of insanity it averts, how much comfort it 
affords to the weary and heavy laden, how effectually it buoys up the 
desponding, and how directly it points to the transgressor the way of 
pardon and of peace. If, by a mistaken view of christianity, a few are 
led into the mazes of delusion, how many thousands, by relying with 
confidence upon its promises, as an anchor of hope, sure and steadfast 
in every trial, have avoided that shipwreck of the mind, which nothing 
else under heaven could have averted ! 

‘Religion, instead of having a tendency to produce insanity, affords 
the surest and most effectual security amid all the trials of life, which 
tend directly to distract the mind.’ Annual Report, p. 52. 


We are glad that there are such men as Dr. Woodward, and we could 
mention others too among our physicians, who do not deem it a part of 
iheir wisdom to show their contempt for the christian religion. We 
venerate such men, who devote their noble energies to the labor of 
lightening the burdens of human suffering, rather than in seeking to 
wrench from the sufferers their chief and choicest consolations. 


An Introduction to Natural Philosophy: designed as a text 
book for the use of the Students in Yale Colle ge. In two 
volumes, 8vo. Compiled from various authorities. By Dent- 
son Otmstep, A. M. Prof. of Nat. Phil. and Astron. Third 
edition. New Haven, New York, &c. 1838 


A NEw edition of this excellent and widely used treatise has just ap- 
peared. ‘The first volume is occupied, with first, an exposition of the 
Mathematical Elements of Mechanics, accompanied by numerous illus- 
trative problems ; secondly, the practical applications of the principles 
of Mechanics; and thirdly, the Elements of Hydrostatics and Hy- 
draulics. 'The second volume comprises the subjects of Pneumatics, 
Acoustics, Electricity, Magnetism, and Optics. Prefixed to each vol- 
ume is a full synoptical table of its contents. ‘These are of the highest 
utility to the student, and furnish to all inquirers the means of readily 
arriving at any important fact or principle which the work contains. 

The character of this treatise is so well known, that it is unnecessary 
for us to commend it to the public. It is unquestionably better fitted 
than any other work on Natural Philosophy, to the wants of our stu- 
dents, and possesses the surest of all testimonials to its value in being 
used as a text book by a large number of the most respectable colleges 
of our land. It seems, however, proper to state, that this edition has 
many advantages over ‘the preceding. On comparison with the previ- 
ous one, we find that in the present, many new problems have been in- 
troduced, many new facts and illustrations added, and in short that the 
whole work has received a very thorough revision. The printing has 
evidently been conducted with assiduous care, and the book is in con- 
sequence, uncommonly free from errors of typography, which so often, 
in books of science, perplex and confound the student. 
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Wanderings and Adventures in the interior of South Africa, 
By Anprew Sreepman. In two volumes. London, 1835, 
pp. 330, 358. Sold by John 8. Taylor, New York. 


Tuts is a valuable addition to our means of information respecting 
the southern parts of Africa, and exemplifies the success as well as the 
importance of missionary effort among the Caffres and other interior 
tribes. The author, a pious man, during a residence of ten years at 
Capetown, made several excursions along the coast and into the interior 
of the country north as far as the Orange river. The scenery is de- 
scribed, and many interesting particulars are furnished as to the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants. Several new species of animals 
and birds were discovered, and plates are given representing some of 
these, as well other things to which reference is made. One of these 
latter, an inhabited tree, is a curious illustration of the insecure state of 
the wilds, where the lions find their lairs. The appendix also furnishes 
a good view of more recent expeditions, and a variety of historical and 
statistical information. All these will be appreciated by persons who 

take an interest in the civilization of man, or in the prosperity of the 
missionary enterprise. 


Emancipation in the West Indies ; a six months’ tour in An- 
tigua, Barbadoes, and Jamaica, in the year 1837. By James 


A. Tuome and J. Horace Kimpatu. New York. 1838. 


WE intend hereafter to notice this work in full; and can now only 
say, that it is one of great interest and which is destined we believe to 
produce no little effect on the minds of men in fastening the conviction, 
that the immediate abolition of slavery is by no means so fraught with 
evil as has been anticipated. Prof. Hovey, we are told, for we have 
not yet seen his work, comes to the same conclusion, and as these are 
separate and independent witnesses, they are destined, we doubt not, to 
influence the public mind on this subject to an unusual degree. For our 
own part we shall truly rejoice to have so desirable a consummation 
hastened by the power of truth as the entire and immediate abolition of 
slavery in our own country. We trust the day is not far distant when 
scenes of rejoicing and gratitude like those described in Antigua may 
be recorded in some of these United States. Kentucky is already on 
the march towards such a result; and facts like these coming fresh 
from one of her own sons may do much to work conviction in the doubt- 
ing. Statesmen will do well to read and carefully reflect on the results 
of the different modes of emancipation disclosed in this volume. 


We have just had laid on our table the “ Letters of Isabella Graham,” 
‘Memoirs of Hannah Hobbie,” “ A Leaf from the Tree of Life,” 
** Winslow’s Views of the Atonement,” and “ Christ the theme of the 
Missionary.” These books we have not time at present particularly 
to examine ; but we hope to do so for a future number. So far as we 
can judge by a slight review they will be well received by a christian 
public ; and the publisher has done well to send them out from his 
press. They are all of a practical cast, and inculcate an elevated 
standard of piety. 
































